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Gold or Silver Finish, $13 or 
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Polished Black Glass Base 
with one Parker Duofold 
Pen, $12 or $14 
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Ever Put on a Desk!” 


One glance at the pictures and it’s easy to 
get the wrong idea. 

For people are so accustomed to pens that 
have to be dipped, that many of them think 
that the receptacle which holds Parker’s ta- 
pered Duofold Desk Pen has ink in it, like an 
inkwell. Such is not the case. 

In Parker Fountain Pen Desk Sets each 
pen holds its own ink. It writes continuously, 
as any fountain pen, without having to be 
dipped. The receptacle is to rest the pen in 
when you're not using it. 

The point can’t dry off because the recep- 
tacle forms an air-tight seal with the pen. 
Hence the point stays moist—always ready to 
write the instant the pen is picked up. 

Another important distinction of the Parker 
Desk Set is the Ball-and-Socket Actionthatlets 
the pen move in all directions from horizorital 
to vertical. It is never held rigid—so an acci- 
dental blow only moves the pen aside—it can’t 


Will You Accept a Parker Duofold Desk Set to Use 10 Days? 


tip over the set—can’t injure it in any way. 

Of course the points of all Parker Duofold 
Desk Pens are guaranteed 25 years not only 
for mechanical perfection but for wear! 

And as all parts are interchangeable with 
Parker Duofold Pocket Pens, you can selectany 
point from the dealer’s stock and he'll change 
it over to a Parker Desk Pen in a twinkling. 

To hasten the introduction of the Parker 
Duofold Desk Set, we and our dealers invite 
you to try it 10 days. If you're willing to re- 
sume the use of ink stands and ordinary dip 
pens after that, return the set and receive your 
money with our thanks for having obliged us. 

See or telephone your dealer. If you have an 
account, he'll send the set on memorandum 
charge—otherwise C. O. D. with privilege of 
return in 10 days. 





THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESV FE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND BSIDIARIE NEW YORK*I TON * CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND + M VAUKEE * ATLANTA * DA AS * SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, CANA A * NDON, ENGLAND 


Produced by Ball-and-Socket 


—an original Parker idea — 
enables pen to lie flat without 
drying. Entire set can be put in 
a shallow drawer for the night 
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Pocket Ben 
$1.5 


Westclox 






You can depend on Baby Ben 


YOU should have this friendly 
little Westclox, especially if you 
make frequent trips away from 


home. He takes far less room in your 
grip than your comb and brush. 


Like all his Westclox brothers, 
Baby Ben tells correct time. Day 
and night he quietly ticks away 
the hours—measures the minutes 


WESTERN 
Factory: 





Peru, Illinois. / Canada: Western ¢ 


CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, 


faithfully. You can depend on his 
gentle alarm to sound promptly 
—one long insistent ring or 


several coaxing short ones. 


You'll tind Baby Ben and other West- 
clox at the stores in your locality. Prices 


hh. LO 


from $1.50 for Pocket Ben, the wat 
Big Ben and Baby Ben at $3.25. Lumi- 
nous night-dials range from $2.25 to$4.50. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada. 


ILLINOIS, U. B A 
k ¢ , ] ¢ Pet ioe 
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"... My dear! It’s a silver gift to dream about—the 
Community Plate you gave me!.. If Paul Revere could see 
the pattern named after him he’d stage another midnight 


ride... he'd just HAVE to tell the neighbors about it!” 
— PHYLLIS 
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This new, Early-American pattern of Community A service for six in the PAUL REVERE design 
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Tig GCGREEN LA 
mien: By HARRY LEON WILSON 
tation. On the next 
track awaited the trair r a = - 


that would carry Bob 
into the timber count 

far to the north. He 
reached the lumber 
camp late the following 
day and was met b 
Dick, and after the 
hearty supper of boiled 
beans, the two talked 
intil late in the night. 


T IS roughly 

quoted from an 

otherwise plausi- 

ble short story in 
one of our costliest 
magazines. And the 
asserted juxtaposition 
in San Francisco of a 
long or even a short 
in from the East 
id one momently to 
steam north is not 
more sensationally 
preposterous than the 
described hearty sup- 
per. As witness: In 
a lumber camp which 
might have been that 
of the story, set in a 
green wood at the base 
of a harsh-faced moun- 
tain, | brought this 
libel to the notice of 
the woods boss. Char- 


lie is a large, thick, 





hairy man of mental 
processes so little 
omplicated that he 


eyed me with shrewd 








distrust when I read 
him that bit— ‘after The ShyLineWeetefBead, At Left—Cutting Down 
the hearty supper ol Across the Deschutes a Giant Tree in an 
hoiled beans 4 ‘i River, Oregon Oregon Forest ‘ 
His glance accused me I 
of some humorous distortion. Words grouped like were fresh Lima beans, flavor 
that simply couldn’t be found in print. He waited sort one n us I 
for me to finish the joke, but I took all that out of there were né f he 
him by pointing to the line however yme ‘ n 

An authent wit? ‘ 

Woodman, Spare That Book sort that nap. 
j f¢ I We 
W E WERE hungry and on our way to his own O r é 
camp's evening meal, but Charlie stopped to en as We V W 
assimilate the incredible He read the line word é there I 
by word, slowly, ponderously; he repeated it to ! i Wi ( 
himself in an awed whisper; he rubbed it with a mer—a perfect er t 
blunt thumb, seeming to believe the unnatural m 
phrase might be wiped out; flitting to the story’s ‘ t re of 
beginning, his dazed eyes rested there brietly, as if N ¢ t 
to correct an obviously impaired focus. The device th t vl, Sut 
availed him nothing; belief was brutally enforced rr ( 
He closed the magazine, stared at its artistic cover, g who } et 
hefted it curiously, noted its price. At last he m ¥ 
‘Well, for crying out loud in the night! And I ( 


look at what they get for it! * after the hearty 


upper of ’"’ His voice faltered huskily. ““Come oy “ 
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Pine Timber in the Deschutes National Forest, Oregon 



























A Farm Home in Coos County, Oregon 

















else? Oh, yes, a salad 

one of chilled tomatoes and 
lettuce—opulent ripe to- 
matoes and lettuce with 
every known virtue proper 
to it, and most 
dressed. But of 
there were only two 


suavely 
desserts 
only 
ice cream and strawberry 
shortcake. Only two. Not 
so lumber-campish as it 
sounds, however, because 
the strawberry shortcake 
was genuine; the kind we 
foolishly hope for when we 
order it from the bill of fare 
and get—you know. All in 
all it was not so mean a 
meal as it may seem to the 
pampered reader. It should 
be noted that every item 
of the simple repast was the 
best that could be bought 
in one of the world’s most 
comprehensive markets 
und had been prepared by 
high-salaried experts. 

To be sure, the napkins 
were, regrettably, those ter- 
rible paper ones, but what 
would you? When I go 
into the real woods to be 
primitive I always like 
to rough it along with the 
help. I was, I am sure, 
entirely urbane about those 
napkins. My _ shudders 
were hidden. No word of 
petulance escaped me. 


Light Meals 


BELIEVE that anyone 
observing my perfect 
manner, my sang-froid, 
would have fancied that no 
other sort of napkin had 
ever come into my life. I 
think I carried the thing 
off rather well to the very 
end of that frugal snack, 
which concluded, by the 
way, with coffee of a brew 
vastly superior to what the 
run of us know as coffee. 
After the hearty supper 
of boiled beans 
Yes? And indeed! 
Breakfast, of course, with 


morning gray on the green 
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hills, with only a sun-flushed high peak here and there, 
Nothing but a plenty of fresh 
fruit and ham and eggs and T-bone steaks and chops 
and sausage and hot cakes—or was it waffles, or was it 
both? I can’t remember everything. And for the mid- 
day meal only some plain, decent baked ham and some 


was deplorably different 


more steaks and chops and some boiled spinach with 
bacon and a few other fresh vegetables and pie, though 
only a couple of kinds, a mere brace— peach and apple. 
Still they had been lovingly made. And those rough- 
living lumberjacks don’t care what they eat, so long as 
it isn’t boiled beans. No one has dared to try boiled 
beans on them, not for thirty years or so. 


Water, Water Everywhere 


ND after those first burdenous repasts, I 
the charming delusion that th 
company was merely a philanthropic in 


suffered 

s so-called lumber 

stitution, for I 

knew something of the cost of even this plain fare. The 

lumber, company was providing these men with just 
tit 


appetite so 


enough exercise in the open to give them an 
they could eat heartily and win back the roses to thei 
wan cheeks. But I spoke my admiration of this humane 
endeavor and was bluntly told that these meals were 


produced at a cost of forty cents each and that the lum 





ber company was emphatical 
by intention or practice. I said | 
least one restaurant 


anthropic either 
wished I knew at 
could 


in the wide world where | 


buy nearly as good snacks for, say, four times their 
beggarly forty cents. 
confusing me with prattle about their high-priced ca- 
terer and with tales of the vast quantities of foodstuffs 
he bought, but Iam unable to think they were can 
Mark my words, they have a hidden 
plausible bit they advanced was that we were now ina 


They tried to get around this by 


design The on 


fat green land where many desirable things 
vivaciously almost of their own accord 
something in that. 


So here at the border of the green land, 


to eat grow 


There may be 


may we not 


for a space forget those diverting carnalities at forty 
cents a diversion and consider matters even mort 
serious than food? Our own Riviera for one; our Céte 
d’Azur, reaching from San Diego to Seattle. And, to 





avoid starting anything, we may consider it chiefl 
color. Water color, you might say. Far below, where 
it rains but once a year, the prevailing color is tawny 
as a lion; a luminous pale gold, or perhaps a desert 
gray faintly rouged. 
a sensational benefaction and rarely makes its way into 
the weather talk, all is green, many greens—all the 
greens there are. Below, water is life 
to be guarded, stolen, fought for and, 

guided sparingly out over arid surfaces 





Up here where rain is at no time 


blood, a treasure 
when secured, 

so they 
presently take on the emerald that here and there will 
checkerboard the gold. 


may 





Up here, water i water 





Here the vilest reprobate never thinks by 
water dishonestly or going to law about it, ing 
rough like that. Here they never think of measuring 
the stuff by inches. They never even say, *‘Ah, it’s 
raining agalr Ir ts own 
seasor t never is raining 
again; it merely rains. 


repetitious, the 
weather up here. 

Now one may live so long 
in that tawny land below as 
to forget that there are lands 
chronically green, or any 
green that is not synthetic 
and expensivelymaneuvered 
outofanirrigatingditch.The 
tan sheen of those California 
hills, the far gray spread of 
that never 


knew a tree, have drugged 


those flat fields 


] 





the memory of other 
that are 
but 


| growths, 


not only verdant 


rank with woody 
and of fields that 
are lush despite the lack of 
water rights. The Califor- 
nian of, say, ten years has 
lost his power even to im- 


agine a providentially green 


land. This may or may not 
be unfortunate. It may 
even be unimportant. But 


to one who holds California 


high above other states 
: " with its twenty-six different 
climates, each perfect of it 
=— J kind—the shock of coming 






















into long-forgotten greenery and not 
unpleasurable. 

You come into it so abruptly; 
intimations, no suggestive beginnings that might gradu- 
ally revive the long-stilled memory and ease you at 
length into a land already become plausible. Nothing 
like that. You have fared up through the flat dun lands, 
between bald hills of the conventional tan. You take 
then a crooked trail over some high mountains and drop 
at once into an odd new world thickly wooded and up- 
holstered in novel tints. Skeptically the Californian 
surveys emerald hills that couldn't possibly have been 
irrigated by hand and trees that crowd sociably in from 


was edll 


ying 





no hints, no wayside 


There 


all sides, as if in a suddenly realized intimacy. 





are dells, glades, vales, copses, luxuriously half 
by vines in a mad green tangle. 


screened 
first 


a true land 


Incredulous at 
old recollections stir, and a land like this 
is at last recalled—if you are only a Californian and 
not a native son. 

As already admitted, this may or may not be desir- 
able. One hesitates to recommend 
poignant as an annual 
Californian. 


a shock quite so 
indulgence to the indurated 

It might, to be sure, cause him to become 
shall we merely say self-centered, without 
resorting to 


a bit less 
harsher terms often applied to him by 
Maybe. And even 
did no more than send him back nostalgic, with a fresh 
for the beauties of his own terrain, it might still 
be a wholesome excursion. 


narrow-thinking outlanders? if it 


eye 

Of course, the Californian will be troubled almost 
at once by the wanton riot of water going to waste; 
rivers and brooks and creeks, and so on, for all these 
will have water in them, even in late August; 
mere trickle but a lot of water, at a time when a lot of 
his own rivers are dryly resting. 

The Californian will think thers 
all this, something tricky. In general effect much of 
his homeland is nakedly austere, even grim; it shouts, 
clarion loud, challenges to high and perilous adventure; 
a land of gaunt gray hills, brown ridges broken and 
wind scoured, of level vistas, to the eye unending, all 
tremulous in a crystal light. 


not a 


> must be a catch in 


Old: Fashioned Storybook Land 


ERE the vistas are short, running smack into green 

walls opaque with brush and creepers. Small won- 
der our visitor finds it all preposterous and suspects 
sorcery. Where his own land is loudly outspoken, some- 
times with a biting asperity, this land is secretive, a finger 
on its lips. The glimpsed nook, thicket, leafy fastness, 
lurking place, crowding so tamely near, cause him a 
curious disquiet. In his own land he makes nothing 
of viewing a hundred square miles of level monotone in 
one quick glance. 

Faring on over a road that reiterates and confirms 
the substantial quality of all these green appearances 
massed foliage, shadowed aisles, streams running bank- 
ful between borders of alder and willow, rolling hills 
of forest and fat meadow land—he is compelled to 
admit realities, but if he is 


even a fairly good Califor- — 


nian he makes the conces- 
sion with not a little impa 
tience. He will prefer to be 
back out of this smothering 
green intimacy, back where 
his long-sighted eyes may 
have their wonted range 
His own land is exciting; 
this is merely tranquil in an 
old-fashioned storybook 
way. Shadows deepen in the 
blue of a summer dusk and 
the embowered land closes 
In upon him. He hopes he 
may soon be out of it where 
he can draw a free breath. 
But he won’t be out unless 
he turns back; things will 
get worse—greener, brush- 





ier. 

That night he may un- 
easily dream of a vine-laced 
forest crowding into bed 
with him, or, more happily, 
of bare but lustrous hills of 
pale gold and rivers of hot 
yellowsand notscandalously 
full of water at a wrong sea- 
son. To be sure, not every 
Californian reacts to 
green land with quite this 


the 
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Some 


heat of local pride 
of them regard the phe- 
nomena of moisture, color 
and too profuse vegetation 
with an amused tolerance; 
to these 


though, of course, 


itis pretty enough, 
alien and 
too fussy; rather cheaply 


the sort of land- 


romantic; 
scape good painters long 
abandoned as banal, 
for 


Christmas cards and those 


Since 
leaving it calendars, 
genuine oil paintings that 
have the price card, plainly 
marked ‘Only $7.98,”" in 
a corner of the gilt frame 
3ut now and then there are 
a few whom the green land 
invites and solicits, 


Wet Rivers 


NE such Californian, 
who has never wavered 
in his first allegiance, con- 
fesses to becoming in- 
stantly enamored of thi 
i 


long-forgotten fashion o 


landscape. After years of 


nflinching adherence t 
the sterner type, after hav- 
that 
SLX 


come to 
rivers 


ing believe 

many may tor 
months in a year be rivers 
in name only, and after a 
considerable sojourn in a 
ranch land where the 
burned brown was relieved 
only by patches of white 
on high and distant moun- 
tains, the rediscovery of a 
land habitually green 
brought a thrill to become 
memorable. Rivers still 
wet in midsummer, matted 
hazel brush—when did we 


last catch the scent of 
hazel?—meadows care- 
lessly green, and trees! 
Trees everywhere except 
where the woodman had 
been. 


‘“*There seem to be more 
trees in the state of Ore- 
gon,”’ we said, “‘than there 
are on the whole 6000 acres 
of the Alamo ranch.”’ And 
it proved even so, and the 


(Continued on Page 46 
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INNOCENT DELUSIONS 


HERE 


flower, 


had been a Final on the May- 
of the first governors of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony had a Final 


one 


for wife, a Final was a Signer, a Final died at 
and there was a Supreme Court 
Dr. Roakes Final of Commonwealth Avenue 


Valley Forge, Justice 
of the name. 


never forgot these facts. 


He was always conscious that 
through his body coursed ancient and distinguished blood, 
i the knowledge was a solace and comfort to the man. 
Not that he appeared to need either solace or comfort. 
He was a bachelor, about thirty-five years old, and he 
dwelt in solitary dignity in one of those old Beacon Hill 
ises whose very wall paper is stained with hoary re- 


An aged couple by the name of Hodge, who 


1 
pectability. 


ad served his father and mother 


efore him, attended him there. 
He was a small man, and his 
uir was literally golden, and 





eye were so mild and blue 

it he wore the aspect of a 

vir | It may have been in 

in effort to correct this impres- 

that He habitually spoke 

with a curiou precise and 
ireful dict 


mn, though it im- 
some people, had the 
irritating almost 
Miss Elizabeth 


Miss Bird was his office 


effect of be- 


1aurance 


nurse; her acquaintances knew 

her as Bess, or even as Bumps. 

e once characterized the doc- 

tor’s manner of speech in the 

phrase, ‘‘He talks as though he 

thought every word he said was 
spired!”” 

She made this comment in the 
early stages of her association 
Doctor Final, and it gained 
currency. Later 
he regretted having said. it. 


with 


some derisive 


That was after she reached the 
point of defending the little doc- 
tor, with a fierce loyalty, against 
all tongues save her own. 
Doctor Final was the only 
ivor of the name. To an 
observer it might 
have seemed that the great river 
blood which had flowed 


unfriendly 
of blue 
through Final veins was dwin- 
died to a trickle now, but this 


was not the view of the man him- 
self He felt rather that the 
broad stream still flowed, and 
through his own body; that in 
him the ancient heritage was 


ynecentrated; that he was a distillation of all the Finals 
of the past, the future intrusted to his hands. 
Doctor Final was a surgeon, his particular field being 
the circulatory system, and his exploits in this field were 
remarkable and respected. He had explored in the bodies 
f human beings who were alive—and who continued to live 
regions where few other men dared venture. 
sions were routine; he had evolved a technic for 
of arteries which appeared to minimize 
could discuss aneurismorrhaphy as au- 
as others spoke of appendectomies; and on 


thereaiter 
iransiu 
the suturing 
thrombosis; he 
thoritatively 
occasion when extraordinary circumstances combined 
give his skill a perfect opportunity, he had removed a 
embolus, with a subsequent recovery. 

rr Final had been engaged in general practice he 
become famous, but the man’s private income 
sufficient to his needs, with a margin over, and surgery 
was with him an avocation rather than a profession. It 
be said of him that he confined his practice to 
his friends. Certainly it was true that he habitually re- 
fused even a consultation with physicians outside his 
i iintance. In similar fashion he had declined appoint- 
ment upon the staff of any hospital. The manual dexterity 
ecessary to his work he acquired in the laboratory and in 





aimost 





the dissecting room. In the course of a year he did no more 
thun a score or so of operations, but those which he did 
were each in their own wise perfect. 


Yet Doctor Final’s attitude toward his profession was 


As a matter of fact 


arice 


ne Was as 








By Ben Ames Williams 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
H. R. BALLINGER 


“What isit?’' She 
Asked. ‘‘What 
Has Happened ?’’ 
Her Voice Was 

Very Low 


ready to waive his fee in some cases as he was to refuse a 
tremendous sum in others. It was this which particularly 
irritated Miss Bird. Her association with Doctor Final 
was a curious phenomenon. It perplexed those who knew 
the man himself most intimately, and it afforded Miss 
3ird’s friends an infinite deal of amusement. She had been 
sent to him by the superintendent of the private hospital 
where he was accustomed to deposit his occasional patients. 

“‘T require a young lady of some ability and understand- 
ing,”’ he had explained in his precise way. ‘‘One sufli- 
ciently intelligent to comprehend her duties without 
explanation; one who is able to accept responsibility and 
support it; and one whose interest in the work will be 
purely professional.” And he added gravely, ‘‘I used the 
word ‘lady’ advisedly.”’ 

The superintendent selected Miss Bird. These two knew 
each other. 

“You’re sufficiently intelligent,’’ she told Miss Bird; 
“and heaven knows you're a glutton for responsibility; 
and you’re interested. The only question is, my dear, Are 
you a lady?” 

‘You'd be surprised !"’ Miss Bird retorted 
honest heart beats under a ragged jacket 


‘Many an 















“*He’s extremely fastidious,’ the superin- 
tendent pleaded; and Miss Bird nodded. 

‘I know,” she agreed. 
ought to be able to handle the 


‘You've a 


older woman reminded her. 


‘“*l’ve seen him. | 
little 
little 
“‘T saw you kiss 


man.” 


weakness for men,” the 


that appendix in 32, night before last.” 

“He would have it,’’ Bumps 

‘You can’t 

me if | have sex appeal.” 
“Well, be merciful to Doctor 

Final,” 


confessed. blame 


the superintendent ad 





vised. ‘‘You’d make two of 
him. And remember, I’m rec 
ommending you, my _ dear 


He'll say something precise but 
devastating to me if you don't 
do.” 

‘I’ve never worked for him,” 
admitted somewhat 


“Is he 


Bumps 
doubtfully. as bad as he 
seems?’ 

“My dear,”’ th 
her, “the 
the 


works one every 


e other assured 
has miracles at 
He 


he comes 


man 
ends of all his fingers! 
time 
in here.” 

So when Miss Bird reported 
at Doctor Fir 


not there the 


il’s he was 









first time she rang, 


nor the second—it was with a 
lively respect for the little man, 
and an earnest desire to please 
him. He was somewhat startled 
by her size. She had a robust 
opulence about her; she was tall 
and formed like Minerva, and 


her hair was heay y and rich, and 


there was a dancing light in her 
eyes~—an overpowering person 
It occurred to him for the first 
time that his office was toosmall: 
that he required more spacious 
quarters. Her voice, when she 
answered his questions, was even 
and low, with a resonant timbre. 
He was from the first afraid of 
her; and it was perhaps because 
her that he 
dared not refuse to accept her 


he was afraid of 


services. Once given the chance, 
she embedded herself in his pro- 
that to 
the first 


fessional life so firmly 


uproot her was from 
impossible, 

For the first year she served 
him; during the second she be- 
gan to mother him; and when 
she had been some three years 
in hisemploy,she was sufliciently 

conscious of her indispensability so that she be- 

gan, now and then, to chide him for his own good. 

His life was a routine long established. He rose 

at half after eight in the morning, and break- 
fast occupied him till half after nine. He made what 
hospital visits might be required by those who happened to 
be at the moment under his attendance, repaired then to 
the laboratory for that research which delighted him. At 
twelve o'clock he came to the office to receive Miss Bird’s 
reports, consider the developments of the day and make 
upon them his decisions. At one he departed to lunch at 
his club on Beacon Hill. He returned to the 
after only by appointment; he never kept any 
office hours. His afternoons, until half after five, were 
spent in the laboratory. At that 


office there 
regular 
hour he turned home 
ward; and for the evening, social intercourse engaged him. 
With this routine Miss Bird had a continuing quarrel] 
She thought, and said, that Doctor Final should make his 
profession the chief concern of his life. As she became more 
secure in her position with him, so she became more direct 
in urging this point of view. 
and in the end derision, but he 
out surrender, and the very patience 
dured did madden her. 
As for Doctor Final, he 
he permitted her such treedoms, why he did not discharge 


the girl 


She used arguments, appeals, 
suffered these things wit} 


with which he en 
used sometimes to wonder why 


But he never did. She was, alter all, a faithful 
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retainer and devoted to his service It was a matter of ‘No,” he explained A fan y matter me 
pride with him to respect such loyalty. Mrs. Hodge, who She waited disappr 
cooked his meals and mended his clothes, scolded him “There’s really a cer 





when she chose; Hodge, who served his sojlitary meals, did _sode,”’ he explained, his eyes clouded with pleasant 


on occasion utter a mild reproach. Doctor Final no more tions. ‘‘ You see, my great-grandfather ed int \' 
resented Miss Bird than he did them, assured himself that End, in a house down under the Hill. Inn 
her status was no different from theirs the building was converted into a boarding 


If this was not altogether true, yet Doctor Final thought held title to it. Recently I had an offer to pur ise the H 

it true. He would have been honestly amused at the sug- | on | 

gestion that he had any feeling for Miss Bird. He ex present building; and a day or two ago the w men be N : } 
pected some day to marry, but when he did so, it would be _ the process of tearing down the structure n doing so they H 

with a lively appreciation of his duty to perpetuate the came upon these letters 

name of Final and to keep the blood strain fine. There was “In a secret drawer,”’ she suggested det ( 





at least one person who had the qualifications he required “In a secret strong box,”’ he confessed, w 
in a wife; certainly Miss Bird did not possess them. So he i The t was sealed aw t " 
explained to himself his tolerance of the young woman on one of the upper rooms. They brought it to me, of irse I a t ‘ | kK 
the ground that she was merely his devoted servant; be- and this morning I have had it opens 
lieved himself sincere in this point of view “And read all the letter e guessed H 
Usually he heard her patiently enough, but one day he He shook his head. ‘There is a ma f them,” he r Wid 
silenced her at last with a more decisive ton It is use fessed I lacked the time He smiled at he 


less, Miss Bird,” he said. ‘‘My ways are settled. You ‘You hold meso strictly to my profe il engagem 
need never expect me to change.” he reminded her 
He was quite sincere in this. The change, shattering the “Somebody's got to he retortes 


whole structure of his life as an earthquake shatters a “No,” he said, ignoring her, his thoughts reverting et t n 


flimsy building, struck him, therefore, unaware *“*No, I did not read them a | only glanced at them. One 


‘I came upon some most interesting material at home call it by 





this morning, Miss Bird,” he told the young woman one tions of a family named Pursee. I| have lea wi t the en nt er 


day in the office He had arrived only a moment before, should be included among papers evidently treasured itient ] i id t ! 
divested himself of hat and coat and seated himself by the my great-grandfather, but it was there It was made, a t n 
desk. She stood with a memorandum in her hand, waiting parently, by someone besides himself nee it was not le added m 
to report to him written in his hand.’ He smiled at her again it! I “ nm And ma i i wi 
‘“*Professional?’’ she asked. Her tone was stern because am to be applauded for coming at all today, M Bird And a moment la \ inurse n 
he was late this day that little mystery attracted me ever so strongly. | ex i H was damr 
He shook his head pect to go through all the papers in the box t! evening Continued on Page 178 




















After a Time Mrs. Case Left Them. Doctor Final Sat an Hour or So With Alicia, Finding in Her That Leisurely Understanding Which He Valued So 


a a 
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The Battles of Phantom Cities 


N THE purple half decade immediately 

preceding the 90’s, when the cowboy 

trails suddenly veered from Kansas and 
a flood of farmers and town boomers washed up the long 
sod slope toward the Rockies, a chemical reaction took 
place. In some respects the paroxysms of hatred, suspi- 
cion, cupidity, bloodshed and feud surpassed the more 
light-hearted and sporadic vendettas of the cowboys and 
gunmen and professional bad men who had just held forth 
ld Dodge City, Hays, Abilene and other cow towns. 
me time during the half decade nearly every town 


in ¢ 
At 5 
in the southwest counties was in a state of siege and mut- 
tering hatred against some neighbor town. Armed knights 
rode forth and died with their boots 


on. The newspapers of the respec- 


By ELMER T. PETERSON 


the area of trouble; so, in 1854, six months after the pass- 
age of the bill, migrated with his young wife to Lawrence, 
the cockpit of the prewar controversy. 

Like many another crusader, he became an editor, was 
part owner of the Kansas Tribune, a free-state newspaper, 
and plunged into his favorite occupation of fighting. When 
Charles M. Dow, a free-state man, was murdered, Novem- 
ber 21, 1855, by Franklin N. Coleman, a proslavery man, 
Wood took a prominent part in a public meeting to de- 


nounce the murder. Jacob Branson was arrested by 


office on horseback, and in the presence of 
about 200 dazed proslavery men, asked if 
there was “any mail for Sam Wood.”’ The 
postmaster tremblingly sorted it out, and the Quaker, no- 
ticing the poster offering a reward for his capture, said, 
“H’m, that’s a nice advertisement,’ tore it down and 
stuffed it in his pocket. He then calmly mounted his horse 
and rode away before the amazed Missourians could find 
voice or holster. 

Shortly after coming to Kansas he ran for the legislature, 
and thereafter was almost continuously in politics. At one 
time he was speaker of the Kansas House of Kepresenta- 
tives, at another time state senator and later judge of dis- 
trict court and candidate for Con- 
gress. When the Civil War broke 





tive towns, sometimes to the num- 
ber of three or four to the village 
of afew hundred population, flamed 
with livid vituperation such as had 
never been seen before or since. 
Each of the forty or fifty towns de- 
cided that it was the destined me- 
tropolis that was to be strategically 
situated between Kansas City and 
Denver. Each town had its plot 
showing Union 
brary, university 
These plots may still be seen in 


college, 
parks. 


Station, 
| and 
musty county records, even though 
many of the towns are dust and 
ashes. Paper railroads without 
number were built. In oneinstance 
there was a deadly feud between 
two towns which no longer exist, 
for the county seat of a county 
which is no more. 

In these battles between ghost 
cities many lost their lives, and the 








out he served in the Kansas Rang- 
ers of the Union Army with dis- 
tinction, emerging a 
colonel, having 
eral important 
cluding the battle of 


Creek. 


lieutenant 
aken part in sev- 
engagements, in- 
Wilson’s 


Four Men at Once 


FE WAS one of a galaxy of edi- 
tors most of whom were also 
soldiers, statesmen 
among them being 
Hudson, of 
Senator Preston B. Plumb, of Em- 


poria; Senator Edmund G. Ross, 


and lawyers, 
Major J. K. 


the Topeka Capital; 


who cast the deciding vote against 
the impeachment of Andrew John- 
son in 1868; John A. Martin, 
was governor of Kansas during 
most of the county-seat wars; 
Floyd P. Baker, editor of the Her- 
ald of Freedom at Lawrence; Sen- 


who 





intrigues were far-reaching. Ha- 
treds were engendered which have 


Main Street, Cottonwood Falls, Kansas, as it Looked Fifty Years Ago 





iasted almost to the present time. alas 
The chemical reaction was one of 
the strangest sociological phenom- 
that this country has ever 
witnessed. It was a primitive 
boosterism armed with six-shooters 


ena 


and gone mad. 


Free Advertising 


VER since 1885, whenever 

4 county-seat wars have been 
nentioned in Kansas, the thought 
has been linked with the name of 
Col. Sam Wood, of Woodsdale. 
This strange and paradoxical char- 
acter stalked like a restless appari- 
tion Kansas history for 
nearly forty years, and wherever 
he went there was violent conten- 


across 


tion. 

Reared a Quaker, he was the di- 
rect antithesis of Quakerism. In 
fact, he was a personification of the 
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ator John J. Ingalls, Vincent J. 
Lane, Sol Miller and other sturdy 
fighters. 

In 1859 Eastern Kansas was ap- 
parently becoming too crowded 
for Wood and he moved westward 
to the frontier in Chase County, 
and was also state senator in the 
first statehood government. He 
founded the Kansas Press at Cot 
tonwood Falls and later served as 
county attorney there. In 1866 he 
introduced the woman-suffrage 
amendment, which made Kansas 
one of the pioneer states in this 
movement. When the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad was 
built he became a member of the 
first board of directors, and in 1879 
he became editor of the Kansas 
Greenbacker at Emporia. In this 
period he was also associated with 
Patrick H. Coney, of Topeka, in 


eager 








TONWOOD FALLS, KANSAS 


The Same Street as it Looks Today 


the publication of the Topeka State 
Journal. Captain Coney, whostill 








bitter and turbulent feelings that 
whipped the state in the border 
ruffian days, in the Civil War period, in the stormy 70's 
of cowboys, gunmen and railroad adventuring, in the 80’s 
of the boom and county-seat wars, and in the early 
90’s when the Populists flagellated the money devils of the 
East for their Seven Great Conspiracies. Having fulfilled 
his destiny in the last important stage of turbulence in 
Bleeding Kansas by making an eloquent speech urging 
that the United States Government take up the entire 
private mortgage debt of Kansas, amounting to $200,000,- 
(00, by issuing legal-tender treasury notes bearing 1 per 
cent interest, he was shot down by a feudist in Hugoton, the 
town that he most hated. 

He was a product of his time and environment, not all 
It was inevitable that a man of his 
\ould be continually in trouble. His friends and 
enemies were united on one proposition—namely, that he 
was a brilliant and loyal man and a formidable fighter. 
Born in Ohio in 1825, he was early involved in the work- 


bad and not all good. 





type s 


ings of the Underground Railroad which gave refuge to 
fugitive slaves. Enraged at the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, he announced his intention of moving to 


Sheriff Jones and a posse of twelve men the following night, 
on the charge of participating in the meeting. The belli- 
cose Quaker and ten others armed themselves and rescued 
Branson. In consequence of this act 1200 armed men were 
brought over from Missouri and besieged Lawrence in 
what was known as the Wakarusa War. In the spring of 
1856 Wood was arrested by Sheriff Jones on the charge of 
having instigated the rescue of Branson and the subse- 
quent fighting. He broke away from Jones by main 
strength, and when he was about to be overpowered by 
Jones and his deputies, he was rescued by friends. 

At one time during the siege of Lawrence his wife man- 
aged to pass through the enemy lines that surrounded the 
town and, driving a horse and buggy, secured the ammuni- 
tion that was badly needed by the beleaguered men. She 


was a militant helpmeet throughout his career. At another 
time, it is related by Pat Coney, once a business associate 
of Wood, the dare-devil Quaker was forced to get his mail 
at Quindaro, which was in the hands of proslavery men. 
They had posted a reward of $500 for the capture of Wood, 
dead or alive. 


Wood nonchalantly rode up to the post 





lives at Topeka, chuckles as he 
recalls the time that he, as com 

mander of the Topeka G. A. R. post, felt impelled to throw 
Sam Wood out of the post, both literally and figuratively 

‘‘He was so troublesome,” says Captain Coney, “that his 
wife once told me Sam Wood couldn’t stay in a room alone 
without having a fight with himself.’’ However, his wife 
always stood by him loyally in all his truculent escapades 
and after his death wrote a book of glowing eulogy in his 
behalf. 

Colonel Wood’s penchant for being four men at once 
constituted a perfect combination for getting a man into 
trouble in those days. He was a politician, which made 
him a public target. He was a lawyer, which involved him 
in much contentious litigation. He was an editor, which 
caused his radical and partisan opinions to be set down in 
immortal black and white where all could read. And he 
was a town boomer, organizer of fiscal divisions and pro- 
moter, which brought contention of many kinds in a 
free-and-easy period of exploitation. 

In the 70’s and 80's one of the popular prairie pastimes 

] ‘te for 


counties and school districts for 


was the organization of 
the purpose of voting bonds by m¢ 


ans of fictitious lists of 








voters borrowed from hotel! directories, collecting money 
and moving on to other pastures. 
told of such transactions. One county furnished the epi- 
a certain John Doe, beneficiary of 
the county commissioners, who, after a fraudulent and 


sode of 


padded census, issued $ 
courthouse and gave the money to Doe. 

The first largesse did not take effect. 
and the courthouse was not forthcoming. 
missioners, undaunted, proposed to vote $40,000 additional 
bonds and again tempt him to build the courthouse with 
By this time the few actual settlers objected, 


the proceeds. 


and managed to defeat the bonds in the election 
commissioners refused to be discouraged and issued the 


warrants anyhow. 


by the leader of the gang, funding bonds were issued to 
r the debt and Mr. Doe again pocketed a nice sum 


cover 


of money to do with as he 
This coup, 


followed by others of various kinds, so the total was some- 


house was not built. 


where around $200,000. 


the law into their own hands and lynch the grafters. 


the leader of the gang 
used his powers of elo- 
quent persuasion and 
said they would restore 
the loot and leave the 
county forever. They 
left, but when they left 
they took with them 
the county 
book and county seal, 
and from 
tance issued more evi- 


warrant 
a safe dis- 


dences of indebtedness 


which they cashed in. 


Too Peaceful 


practices De- 


a CH 
came such a scan- 


dal that A. L. Wil- 
liams, who was 
attorney-general of 
Kansas from 1871 to 


1875, decided to do a 
little investigating on 
his own account be- 
ore approving a batch 
of school bonds which 
appeared for his sig- 
nature, he being un- 
able to get anyone else 
to do it for him. He 
made a trip out 
through the county in 
question, traveling 
from one end to the 
other and inspecting 
the district. He found 
the district to be prac- 
tically devoid of 
habitants or resources. 
Completely disgusted, 
he returned to his of- 
fice in Topeka, looked 
over the beautifully 
lithographed and en- 


in- 


grossed bonds, and in 


a bold hand 


wrote 





A Dugout Used by Settlers of the &0’s 


25,000 worth of bonds to build a 
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whose 





enmity 

bearing on his life 
Meanwhile the 

the bloody drama of the 

The Kansas Pa 

Kansas Was alded 

_ Buffalo Bill 


isons by the 


Many weird tales are 





the action of 
seat wars 

progress thro igh 
by the commissary of 
Cody, who sl: l 
hundred to fur 
had spanred 

west. Next came the 





Mr. Doe was coy 
So the com- 





1 meat for laborer 
irom east to 


Atchison, To- 


the state 





But the 


Dodge and the Rocky foothills or the result 
By an act of the legislature put through its way to the Far Western com From an Early Photograph lrunker 
mercial capital which gave it the of Col. Samuel Newitt Wood ome « 
latter part of its name. Soon after- staved o1 
pleased. And still the court- ward the Rock Island and the Missouri Pacific sought took part in or witnessed a peri 
being successful, was transcontinental routes through the state different. The cow nd g 
The red bandannas of the punchers and wranglers floaters with no stake in the 
The settlers then decided to take fluttered a farewell on the cow paths to the Panhandle personal matters. But the bu 
But New Mexico and Montana. The day of the long lowed them and crowded then 





From a Photograph Taken at Paris, Texas, During the Trial of the Men Convicted of the Hay Meadow Killing in 


No Man's Land. Back Row, Left to Right—A. A. Dunmire, Wichita, Kansas, Son-:in«sLaw of Sheriff Cross; Inez 
Requa, Sister of Robert Hubbard, One of the Slain Men; Herbert Tonny, Sole Survivor of the Massacre; Mrs. Hut 

bard, Mother of Robert Hubbard; Mrs. G. W. Carr, Who Cared for Tonny After His Wound; Mrs. Sam Wood; Mrs 
D. W. Walker, Mother of Mabel Waiker Willebrandt and Sister of Cyrus W. Eaton, One of the Stain Men; D. W 
Walker. Bottom Row, Left to Right—Mrs. A. A. Dunmire, Daughter of Sheriff Cross; Mrs. J. M. Cross, Widow of 
the Murdered Sheriff; Mr. Wilcox, Brother of W. H. Wilcox, One of the Stain Men; the Little Boy is the Son of 


Mrs. Carr; Col. Sam Wood; J. C. Gerrond, Hugoton; E. A. Cross, Son of the Murdered Sheriff 


Cont 
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Permanent Improvement 


HREF 
men ina flivver 
stopped at the 
hotel in Sugar Hollow ; 


young 


By 


for dinner. Two of 
these youths were of no importance whatever in the pres- 
ent scheme of things, but the third was Don Oakes. 

Don was smail. If he stretched, his crown reached five 
feet and six inches above his soles; if he took the precau- 
tion to fill his pockets with heavy knickknacks, his weight 
was a hundred and thirty pounds. He was very nice look- 
ing in a slender, delicate sort of way, and people instinc- 
tively assumed a protective attitude toward him. One 
would have said the world was too rough, rude and uncul- 
tured a place for him to be abroad in, and people often mis- 
ook him for a musician. He had a sort of musical look, a 
poetical, dreamy expression which old ladies considered to 
be romantic. 
than nineteen, and it may be significant that he did not 
ittempt a mustache to give a spurious veneer of antiquity. 
He was, as a matter of fact, in his twenty-sixth year. 

Nor was he a musician; not even one of those who rend 
the heart with dulcet chords from the strings of a ukulele. 
He knew nearly all the words, but he could never make any 

f them rime, so he was not a poet. He was, as a matter of 
fact, a newspaper man; not an art critic, nor one of those 
who pretend to understand symphonies and write that the 
\boe was a trifle overemphasized in the fourth movement; 
nor one of those writers upon the drama or literature who 
mention the name of book or play and then write a charm- 
ing essay upon the reactions of their baby daughter to 
He was, in short, a common or 
garden variety of reporter, and facts were his business. 

After their meal, the young men emerged upon the piazza 
yf the hotel, where two of them found rocking-chairs and 
settled themselves to the commission of a smoke nuisance. 
But not Don Oakes. He descended the steps and strolled; 
but not far. An odor of glue and glycerin and printer’s ink 
rushed out of a door to meet him and he paused, sniffing. 

In the door stood a somewhat ramshackle individual in 
; who employed a toothpick with consum- 
mate accuracy. He had bushy hair, a melancholy cast of 
countenance and carried the weight of fifty years. One 
could tell at a glance that he was an editor, also that it had 


His age was generally guessed to be not more 





her first case of measles. 


his shirt sleev 


become ehronk 
“*T don't owe you anything, do I?” asked this gentleman. 
“No,” said Don politely. 

“Tf they stop, I generally owe ’em. If you’re a 
visitor in our midst, give me your name, aims, political 
and condi- 

servitude, 
and I'll wangle a 


Views 


tion ol 


personal out of it. 


“No copy in 
me,’’ said Don 
modestly. 

The editor 
pricked up his ears 


‘Newspaper man, 


eh? he asked 
Wag- 


Then, with a 


of his head 





always 


wanted to run a 
ountry news- 
paper,” Don said. 
‘You have? I 
ailate when 
were a baby 





cried for castor 





‘Some day, 
i Don, “I'm go- 
ing t 2 


“How would to- 


own one 
day do? It’s a nice 
day 

‘I haven’t any 


m meyv ad 
noney. 


“Money! First 
time I’ve heard it 
mentioned this 


week. I didn’t say 
, did 1?” 


‘No,” admitted 
Don 


mone, 


es Ft Fe &@B TF 2B PB es ~~ ££ & & Ff & 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAIND 


M 


““Complete newspaper plant in thriving town of twelve 
hundred. Flat-bed press, not paid for; linotype, not paid 
for; assorted fonts of type for job work—if any—partially 
paid for. One compositor and a devil, paid to last 
Saturday night. Circulation, waning; advertising, re- 
luctant. Has an attractive sound, eh?” 

“Rather,” said Don. 

“Pretty town, with men, women and children in it.” 

“Yes, indeed,”’ said Don. 

“Then it’s a deal,”’ said the editor. 

““You’re a step ahead of me,”’ said Don. 

“The fact of the matter is,’’ said the editor, ‘‘I’m sick of 
this set of creditors. I want to go somewhere and get me a 
new set. I don’t mind owing money, but I hate to have to 
pay it. If you'll assume the debts and take the plant off 
my hands, I'll be gratified.” 

Don blinked. ‘‘Is that a serious proposition?’’ he asked. 

“‘Soserious,”’ said the editor, ‘that it borders on the fatal.” 

“‘Can they put you in jail for owing money?” 

‘Not in this state.” 

“I'll try anything once,”’ said Don. 

“You don’t, by any chance, mean you'll take me up?” 

“Yes,”” said Don. 

**Are you of age?” 

**Ven.” 

“‘Because,”’ said the editor, ‘“‘I’d kind of hate to do a 
meanness to a minor. Let’s go to Lawyer Nutting 
and make out a bill of sale. I'd like to get you hooked 
legally before you inspect the plant.” 

A half hour later Don Oakes came down the stairs which 
led to the offices over the post office, and in his hand was a 
legal document which transferred to him for one dollar 
and other good and valuable considerations one newspaper 


Ellsworth Turned 
Upon Rivers and 
His Eyes Narrowed. 
‘You Sign Mr. Oakes’ 
Contract for Adver: 
tising,’’ He Said, 
‘tand You Pay the 
Billi Out of YourOwn 
Pocket’’ 





and printing plant, 
subject nevertheless 
to such debts and en- 
cumbrances as were 
then in being. 

‘*A train leaves in forty minutes,” said the editor. “If 
you will keep this transaction private until I am aboard, I 
shall appreciate it.” 

“‘Certainly,”’ said Don. 

He went back to the hotel, where his companions awaited 
him impatiently. ‘‘ Whenever you’re ready,” he said, “ 
on your several ways. I’m staying here.”’ 

““Wouldn’t you know it! But why here?” 
larger of the pair. 

“‘T have,” said Don, ‘‘bought a newspaper.” 

“It might have been a millinery store,”’ said the other. 

“Or the county farm,” said the former 

“Life with Don is one thing and another. 
and help you run it?”’ 

“T’d rather you'd clear out,”’ said Don. “When you get 
back, tell the chief I’ve resigned.”’ 

“Has this paper a name?”’ 

“The Sugar Hollow Sentinel,’’ said Don. 

“The boys’ll say this and that, but they won’t be as- 
tounded,”’ said the large one. 

“Throw out my bag where the wooden awning sticks 
out,” said Don—‘‘and bon voyage.” 

“The young things want to be alone,” said the$maller one. 
“Wire for railroad fare. We love to take up collections.” 

So they shook hands elaborately and drove away, leav- 
ing the Sugar Hollow Sentinel’s new editor standing ap- 
proximately at the geographical center of population of the 
scene of his new endeavors. He looked about him with in- 


terest. 


“Lf E P § E 


be 


asked the 


Shall we stick 


um 
ON listened for the whistle of the departing train before 
he visited his new property. When, however, that 
sound assured him the former owner had made good his 
escape, he strolled down 


the street and entered 
the open door of the 
Sentinel office. At his 
” ey left was a wooden rail- 


ing behind which was an 
some 


square, in 








apartment 
feet 


were tne 


seven 
which 
editorial desk, 











a littered floor, a high bookease full of s 
partments and with a stuffed ow! on its top. He nodded 
to the owl and was pleased to be its possessor, for it was 
un unexpected item of the inventory here was also a 
chair witha burst bottom, andasafe. Don regarded the safe 


of reports of state de- 


and then glanced again at the owl. It seemed to him the 
bird was much more essential. 





A door with a cracked panel gave upon the press 
composing room. A job press was clattering, while a gan- 
gling youth with inky features fed strips of yellow paper 
into its opened face to have them given back to him 
handbill 


which the palladium of Sugar Hollow’s liberties was 





S$ announcing a minstrel show. The press upon 
printed lay silent. A cadaverous and mustached individual 
of advanced age bent over 
a stone fitting bits of furni 
ture into a form. This per- 
son wore a savage and 
untamed expression calcu 
lated to inspire terror, and 
he glared at Don venom- 
ously. 

“Well, bub, what kin I do 
fer you?” he asked in the 
gentiest voice Don ever had 
heard. 

‘Can you hit it from 
there?”’ Don asked, point- 
ing to a tin receptacle dis- 
tant some dozen feet from 
the compositor. 

That person of malign 
appearance turned his head 
over his shoulder and with- 
out apparent aim or effort 
hit it squarely in the mid- 
dle with a satisfying plop. 

“The boss is out,” he 
said 

‘The boss,” replied Don, 
‘is in.” 

Mebby you know bet- 
ter’n me,” said the gentle, 


resigned voice. 


3 Se ioe ee 


‘I have later informa- 
tion,”’ said Don. ‘He who 
used to be known as the 
boss is no longer with us 
He left on the noon train.” 

‘“*T been expectin’ it,”’ said 
the compositor patiently 
**Waz-al, there'll be another 
along. There allus is. No 
matter how wuthlessa paper 
is, there’s allus a fool to 
ry it.” 

“The description,” said 
Don, ‘‘seems just and accu- 
vate.”’ 

“He could ’a’ picked on 
somebody his own size,”’ 
said the compositor; ‘“‘that 
is, if you're contrivin’ around 
to tell me you're it.” 

**When,”’ asked Don, “‘do 
we go to press?” 

“Thursday.” 

“Print how many?” 

“We run off five hun- 
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**Do you mean to say 


“He promised thos 





dred, but there hain’t any 
cryin’ need to run off none 
Jest send out the print pa- 


per; folks ’ud be better satisfied My name's Jake 
**Mine’s Don Oakes.” 
“That there,”’ said Jake, pointing to the youth at the 
} £ 7 


job press, ‘is Horrible.” 

‘**A nice name,”’ said Dor 

'Tain’t no name,” said Horrible; ‘it’s jest what they 
call me.”’ 

‘Any job work?” 

**Not enough to pay for dirtyin’ up the type.” 

‘Very well,”’ said Don. ‘*Now go right ahead being 
civil and industrious and your promotion will be sure and 
swift.” 

“T read that in a magazine,’’ said Jake. ‘*What’s the 
complexion of your politics?” 

“Blond,” said Don; and turning with what might have 
seemed abruptne Ss, passed into the editorial office, where 
he sat down before his desk and spent a moment looking 
self-satisfied, for he found himself at last in a situation 
after his own heart. 

He looked up as a shadow crossed his line of vision, to 


find a young woman peering at him over the railing. She 


He Looked Up as a Shadow Crossed His Line of Vision, 
Him Over the Railing 


‘*How should I know? 


ought to have anything she want 
“I don’t know n 


He returned to hi 
ised your invitations 


**He did, and I’ve got to have them or 
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The Stiliness and the Greenness Cast a Spell Gver Them, and They Ceased to Jest, to Call Back and Forth 








} 


“It comes along so rarely in these suburbs,” 


RS. GILBERT HOXIE considered the > 
affair between her brother, George By Algmes Burlke Halle said Hoxie gloomily. ‘‘Venus would never be 
Trevor, and that widow, Mrs. Bayne, washed up in Adamton.”’ 

perfectly ridiculous, yet she was on her guard. ILLUSTRATED BY J. CLINTON SHEPHERD “She’s always in Adamton, if you're looking 


rhat is to say, her ears quickened at the woman’s 

and whenever she saw George’s roadster nosing 

is road, she ran to the end of the veranda to see 
he turned down Elm to the Sandy Springs Club, 

or down Franklin to the alluring Mrs. Bayne. 

George Trevor was thirty-six, three years younger than 
his sister, who had looked thirty for almost a decade. Born 
to rule the upper classes of Adamton society as well as the 
lower, her days were a series of gestures to stabilize the 
good, the true and the beautiful. She had been president 


‘ } 
aown 


whetner 


of the Junior League, was now chairman of the Associated 
Charities, managed seven charitable boards and was the 
ruling spirit of the Town Improvement Association. Well 


dressed, formidable, logical minded, she believed in the 
power ol inte 1} gence 
So when George Trevor, whose life she had always ar- 
ranged, began to pursue the foolish Mrs. Bayne she put her 
had met Mrs. Bayne here and 
il George Trevor gave her a dinner before the 
Hunt and Jump Ball, she had not recognized the woman as 
( tting politely with the giddy creature at a 
d tea was one thing; seeing her on George’s right in the 
After that calamity, Mrs. 
putting on a new autumnal rig and those pearl ear- 


ntellect to work She 


here, but unt 





home was another. 


ngs which made her look like a duchess opening a bazaar, 
drove over to cail on the Lorelei. 

What M Bayne did after that visit, perhaps only 
George ever knew Mrs. Hoxie, however, rode straight 
home, past Norman and Cotswold houses, past old 
( i and stucco, through the teeming traffic of Adam- 

Ont hazy October afternoon the sky was an un- 
easonably tender blue, and the trees were red-and-gold 


t by the amber sunlight. Mrs. Hoxie’s face wore 


e Pallas Athenean look, behind which so many noble 


men hide if ter pians, 
( He id already arrived from New York on 
e 4:59, and was lying in a low chair on the sun porch, 
ea and reading a secondhand-book cata- 
gu A t man, he wore the gloomy look of a 
r whose overmanaged by his wife. 
Good afterno Mrs. Hoxie,” he said respectfully. 
Fix yourself a cup of tea and draw up a chair.” 
I have had tea,” she said flatly. She surveyed her 


] 
ously. 


Was he for her or 





against her? She never really knew. Yet there was no 
one else in whom she could safely confide, not even Helen 
Platt, her closest friend; Helen was too closely involved. 

“‘Have some more with me,”’ he urged, pouring out the 
deadly black potion. 

“Put some water in that poison,”’ she advised. 
can’t guess where I’ve been and what I’ve done.” 

“Don’t tell me you’ve gone and made Adamton a 
cleaner place to live in!” 

“Gil, stop joking. I wish you would take this thing 
seriously.” 

“What thing is it now?” 

“That Mrs. Bayne—I’ve been to call on her. It’s much 
worse than I thought. While I was there George arrived, 
and he stayed after I left. He has all the signs of being in- 
fatuated.”’ 

“Infatuation rarely leads to marriage. Yet 
should be married. He would lose that high-school look.”’ 

She shrugged her competent shoulders wearily. ‘Oh, 
please stop talking like a play. Do you suppose I want 
George to make a fool of himself?”’ 

He hitched himself up in his chair and waved a finger at 
her. “‘Sara, I’m jealous of George. You care more about 
running his life than mine. Why fly into a panic over his 
emotional disturbance? Do you remember how you wor- 
ried about the Eddinger girl? Did I weep when my sister 
ran away, first with an instructor from Wisconsin and 
secondly with a real-estate agent from California? What 
is her amorous errancy to me?” 

This was always his attitude. “There you go again, 
Gil,” she said. ‘“‘ You take marriage as lightly as a trip to 
California. It would be a perfect shame for George to 
marry this woman. Who is she and where did she come 
from? Can you imagine her giggling all over my mother’s 
house, putting taffeta bedspreads on four-posters?”’ 

“Sara, I didn’t did that!” he said, awe- 
struck. ‘‘ But she is an attractive little woman. Not like 
any of the other women around her, not like you or Helen 
Platt, or Mrs. Ormsby Gore, or Mrs. Chilton. When she 
into the room, that Mrs. Bayne, I think of 
Guinevere and Helen of Troy 

“That’s more like it. It’s disgusting,’”’ said Mrs 
“If men would only recognize it for what it is!”’ 


You 


George 


know she 


swishes 


Hoxie 





for that sort of Would like Mrs 
Bayne, living next door, running back and forth all day, 
dropping her embroidery, gurgling over 
That’s what she does, you know.”’ 

“The trouble is, she does it well,” 
men like these amorous frills.”’ 

Mrs. Hoxie let that pass. 
liked them too. What about that fine 
ship between him and Helen Platt, the orphan heir to the 
Platt millions? How well they had looked, 
Helen, taking exercise together, riding, 
balls, swimming and golfing! Helen slated to go 
north into Maine with them at the end of the month, when 
they went into the Maine woods after deer. A little click 
of apprehension went through her; would George be so 
keen about going now, with Mrs. Bayne left behind? Yeta 
fortnight’s absence in the woods with Helen might show 
him the tinsel of Mrs. Bayne’s attraction and the sterling 
solidity of Helen Platt. She pictured George and Helen 
sneaking side by side through the wilderness, their guns on 
their shoulders, and simultaneously the flashed 
into her mind 

Gilbert finished his tea and rummaged through his coat 


thing. you 


your books? 


said Hoxie. ‘‘ Most 
George had looked as if he 
modern comrade- 
George and 
smashing tennis 


was 


solution 


pockets. ‘‘I almost forgot,’’ he said. ‘‘Look! I had a 
letter from Jake today. He says it’s all right for the 
eighteenth. Be sure to remind George, will you?”’ 


He tossed her the letter. Jake’s correspondence was 


worth reading. She read: 

















Dear Friend G The eighteenth will be fine for 1 
will be all right for you to come on the eighteenth, and th 
will meet you at the f The road 
until you get to St f id a figh 
last year and the stat icross, | ne 
will vote the money people 1 ash 
boys will be waiting at Ca Joe 
motor on his and say I TI 
not to go with Joe. 

It will be all right then for the eighteenth ar n have 
Mrs. MeGonigle’s house. She has gone to St. Petersburg. There 
is a fall of snow today and hunting should be ) There is a 
plague of bears about I will close now, hoping you and George 
and wife are well, and the boys wishing you the same 

Yours y, 
J. S. TRiBot 

“Isn't that priceless?”’ said Sara enthusiastically He 


puts me last, the old darling.” 

















“He'd | 


for a wilderness impenetrable to woman, where he and 


ill you if he heard you.”’ Gil had a sudden ache 


George might meet danger uncluttered by femininity. But 


there was no chance. Sara had been going into woods and 


wildernesses for years. She was a good shot and expert 
fisherman, the complete comrade, modern and depend- 
able. So was Helen Platt 

“Gil, I have thought of something that I think would be 


Fine women, but 
a good thing to do.”” Sara’s deep blue eyes, set so per 
fectly beneath beautifully modeled brows, had 
dreaminess He resisted desperate ly. 

“Sara, let Nature take 
about this thing.’’” He stood up. 
Save it for your bridge game.” 


its course. Don’t have an idea 
“Stop using the old 
brain on life 

She was beyond recall; she was looking through him, 
into the great beyond 

“Gil, | have decided that we should take Mrs. Bayne 
into the woods.” 

‘Not on your life! ‘What are you 
a Canterbury pilgrimage?” 
For a man with a subtle mind, Gil, 


* he said decisively. 
trying to run of! 

**No, I’m not 
are at times obtuse 
Mrs. Bayne is snapping up George when he is wavering 


you 





Marriage is a woman-made trap 


between the growing selfishness of celibacy and the fear of 

Mrs 
Anyone with intelligence can see 
Throw them 
dear to George, and Mrs 
to him.”” She 





a lonely old age George is careless; he will let 
Bayne decide for him 
that she would be a most unsuitable wife 
together in an env 
Bayne’s 
finished with masterly decision and took a cup of tea. 
“For this crazy scheme, you 


ironment 
inadequacies will be revealed 

Gilbert Hoxie groaned 
will spoil my hunt- 
ing.” 

Sara shook her head. 
“It won’t spoil your 
hunting. You can take 
old Jake and go off by 
yourself as usual. 
George, the poor old 
fool, will be 
Helen and Mrs. Bayne 
together against the 
same background. He 
will regain his intelli- 


seeing 


gence.’ 

“Oh, the devil he 
will! She can commit 
murder, and he will 
say, ‘How cute!’ Do 
you realize what 
you're doing?’’ he 
solemnly. 
“You're flinging aman 
and woman in an in- 
flammable condition 
into the virgin forest, 
the 


went on 


where pines, 
spruce trees, lakes and 
mountains will have 
their immemorial ap- 
peal. If she can lure 
him in a drawing- 
room, what will she do 
to him Na- 


ture’s changing 


against 


screen?” 

He rather liked that 
sentence, even in his 
anger. 

“You 
scenarist,’” she 
“IT shall take the risk. 
Ill put it up to George 
tonight at the Van 
Camps’. Mrs. Bayne 
is never seen without 
a large bagful of fancy 
work, and is incapable 
of keeping still. Iam 
dying her and 
George out together 


talk like a 


said. 


Lo see 


deer stalking.”’ 

** Heliogabalus,”’ re- 
flected Mr. Gilbert 
“had nothing 
wife. I ear- 
beg of you, 


Hoxie, 
on my 
nestly 
Sara,’’ he insisted, 
‘not to do this. Not 
that | have any ob- 
ection to Mrs 
Bayne. I find her a 
rather amusing person. 
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Not the type | nould hoose, but d r 


You real beheve shes att \) ‘ 
illogically, “‘now I know that I m t r 
Van Camp had inherited mon was bet 
might expect at a rectory There were mushroon 
ducklings, er e ar each mousse gs wi I 
Salvation seem pleas: nt and attainable ~ 


the Reverend Van Camp, admitted t 


with Mrs. Bayne 

widow's beauty, but who cares for Christmas pantomime 
as a sister-in-law? Mrs. Bayne was all sequins, rhine 
stones and opalescents, and her fluffy curly hair wa 
banded with pearls. She was thirty-five at least; but he 


flashing eyes, her lively body, her inexhaustible gays 
proclaimed, “I shall always be 
sinuating giggle which ran around her throat several tims 
before it came forth in a laugh, and she hung upo 

teverend Van Camp's most obvious platitude. She wa 


talk too. When she 


talked about flowered window shades, even Sara listened 


man’s perfect audience. She liked to 

“Three times, my dear 
into the city 
times, my dear, Fairweather & Ainslee’s telephoned out 


she said dramatically, “‘l went 


with the measurements; and three 


exact 


ask if | was ever going to give them the measurements, or 
must they send a man out? Is this efficiency? Do vou 
realize what these telephone calls are costing your 

] asked Kact time Violet Says, ‘Telephone M 


Bayne’ Violet is my own ma y 
Violet, ‘What sort of a voice, Violet? Don’t tell m t 
Fairweather & Ainslee’ 





‘George Trevar,"’ Said Sara Firmly, ‘‘if We're Going Deer Hunting, We'd 





Retter 


Ste 





‘ 


ntin 
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Mealing the College Dollar Worlk 





} 


By BOYDEN SPARKES 





was hardly in a 


enjoy the commence- 
ises. Asthe 


} 


Tos 
Ti 





ment exer 


} f 
nel 





r 


Dusiness oO! I 


of the old institution, 
there should have 
been, traditionally, a 
prideful warmth in his 


bosom as he, from his 


place among the fac- 





ulty and guests. of 
honor on the platform, 
looked down upon the 
concentric semicircles 
of mortar-board hats, 
miling faces and som- 
ber gowns of nearly 
00 girl graduates and 
their rows and rows of 
friends and relatives 
beyond. But his only 
emotion was a growing 
feeling of irritation 
In the hands of ev 

ery girl crackled a roll 
if parchment tied with 
satin ribbon, the con- 


crete evidence tnat 


of these young 





women was a finished 
product of the college. 
It was another sort of 
document that crack- 
led in the breast 





pocket of the comp- 
troller. Itv a care- 
ily drawn report of 


tne inpaid bills of the 





ollege. As he re- 
iewed that list his irritation 


xed. One item on the list was 





$645 for those very diplomas that 


appeared as white rods against 
the black gowns of the graduat- 


s. The largest bill was 





one of $31.000 for coal. The comy - 
troller felt that this might have 
been smaller if the young women 

juld have been induced to wear 
the sort of underwear that had 
warmed their grandmothers. 
There was another for $4000 that 
represented furniture replace- 
ments, tables thoughtlessly 
hacked with manicure tools and 


assroom seats 


alpels, and ¢ 
broken because they would sit 
on the arms that had been made 
wide so that they might write 
lectures nother 
was for 100 dozen earthworms 

$1.20 a dozen and 200 dozen 


rogs at $1.35 a dozen; all bought 





hat these girls might acquire a 











Campbell Hall, 
Princeton Univer: 
sity 


At Left—Bran: 
ford Court of the 
Memorial Quad: 
rangle, Yale Uni: 
versity, Showing 
the Harkness Me: 
morial Tower 


Below — The Uni: 
versity of Cali-« 
fornia and the 
Campanile, at 
Berkeley 





to mankind; 


Atlas out of me. If I haven’t th 


Oot a iat 


in the faculty club. As 
tactlessly as possibie 
the comptroller began 

‘Well, Doctor 
he said. ‘‘Old man 
Harkinson surely is a 
bitter disappointment 
The way he clings to 
mortal existence i 

“*Sh-h-h,”’ cautioned 
the college president. 
“T know you speak 
jestingly, but someone 
might overhear and 
misunderstand.” 

Old man Harkinson, 
it might be explained, 
was a generous friend 
of the college From 
time to time he made 
noteworthy gifts. It 
was an institutional 
legend that the college 
was tobe the principal 
benefit lary’of the wil 
that would dispose of 
} 


s huge fortune 


Atlas 


[* ANYONE over- 
h 


ears me,” per- 


sisted the comptroller, 


‘they will not 
misunderstand. By 


continuing toli 





old codger is holding 


up pay increases for 
most of the faculty; he 
is delaying theerection 
oratory that 


you insist will be a boon 


and on top of that, he 


is making a sort of 
e weight of the world 


on my shoulders I am supporting a burden that feels 


as heavy. Look at these bills! A 


term and no way to meet it that 


cheat a little bit more with the end 


deficit of $85,000 this 
unless we 


I can see, 


owment 


The president of the college wanted to be stern with 


his coadjutor, but he had tried ste 


great success. 


‘You know how I rely on you, 





heaven’s name do you suggest?” 


‘Well, I admit I have a sugges 


comptroller. ‘‘This is it: I want 


to the fathers of the girls to whom } 


+ 


this morning. I want you to tell 


has failed to pay the full cost of his 


Cajolery was better, 


fare wit 
rnness belore with no 


yu to write a letter 
ou handed ad plomas 
eacn of them tnat he 


daughter s tour years 











f ] } eal 
owiedge ol biology that would 


he wagered himself, a trial to 
their grandparents. There was a bill for $2100 from the 
ect light and power company with red-ink warnings 


The Chair That Broke the Camel's Back 


pe rEAD of listening to the closing words of the president 
if the college, the comptroller spent his time estimating 


what would have been the amount of that bill if only some 





way could e been contrived early in the year to deprive 
the student of their electric flat irons, curling irons, 
chafing dishes, coffee percolators and other appliances 

t wi 4 LONE of indebtedness, and before the comp- 
troller had reviewed all the items the benediction had been 


+ 


ronounced and his mind was taken up with the probable 


» labor and seed and sod necessary to repair the 


am done to the soft turf of the lawn by the folding 


er no heginningt at her 3 
+ yy l { l * l 





ears were assailed by the 
splintering crash of a 
rented chair that coilapsed 
beneath the weight of a 
visitor who had stood upon 
it in an effort to see over 
the heads of the crowd. 
The breakage of that im- 
promptu watch tower was 
the mixed metaphor that 
broke the camel’s back. 
Then and there the comp- 
troller made up his mind 
to urge a revolutionary 
course upon the president 
of the college. His oppor- 
tunity came just a few 


later, when they met 








oe 


yr &2 ¥ 
a qs q wal e), 

tA) : : is 
+ 4 

















rell each one that this college will 


course here by $1000 
receive his check for $1000 with deep gratitude and a devout 
intention of using the money to save the discount on all 
current bills.” 

Che college president condemned the scheme with one 
word. 

“Fantastic,” he said. 

‘Maybe it is fantastic,” 
“‘but is it any more fantastic or more stupid than selling, 
year after year, for $1000 something that you and I know 
costs at least $2000? Fantastic, my eye. Will you send 
the letters?” 

The letters were sent, and altogether they elicited seven 
replies and one check. The check was a limited gift for 
$1000 that restricted the institution to the use of the money 
as a means of helping some worthy girl go through colleges 

The fact of the matter is that in the business of higher 
education in the United States—a $1,000,000,000 busi- 
there is a serious problem of management growing 
out of the universal practice of selling the service of col- 
leges at less than cost. 

Everyone concerned knows that the prices charged 
called tuition fees but where is there 
an accountant sufficiently gifted to state that cost as it 
would be stated on the balance sheet of a manufacturing 
plant? Because of this situation, things have occurred 
in recent years that seem to rank with an occurrence of 
nearly 2000 years ago, when multitudes were fed with a 


few loaves and fishes. 


acknowledged the comptroller, 


ness 


are less than cost; 


The American Appetite for Education 


MIUERE is one university in one of the largest cities of the 

United States which has had an experience that is almost 
typical. In the year the World War came to a close it had 
about 8000 students. The following year its officers had to 
devise ways of providing for an additional 3000 students, 
and believed they had pressed their powers of ingenuity 
to the limit when they succeeded. But this year they 
had to provide classroom space, laboratories, apparatus 
for scientific work, restaurant equipment, desks, chairs, 
stenographers, clerks and professors sufficient to care for 
an enrollment of more than 30,000. The erection of a 
twelve-story building with batteries of express elevators 
and the leasing of half a dozen floors in another big office 
building are merely two of many important works that 
were necessary to enable the university to meet this de- 
mand for its service. 

A similar expansive force in other colleges and universi- 
ties of America has raised the total enrollment of students 
from 168,000 at the beginning of the century to a figure 
something like 1,000,000 at the beginning of this year. The 
increase is just one dimension of a tremendously increased 
appetite for education in America. 

How that appetite 
has been stimulated 
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In tne attitude 
great many large cor 
These re 


increas 


porations. 
juire an ngi' 
large number of mer 
possessing a technical 
training and a grasp 
ol science which, asa 
rule, may be had more 
easily at college than 
elsewhere. 

A visitor at a Mid / 
dle Western univer- © 
sity 54% v2. 


not long ago 





learned that several | 
thousand of the stu 

dents were from Ak | 
ron, Ohio. All wer 
trying to fit them 
selves technically for 
places of responsibil- 
ity in the rubber in- 
dustry of their home 
town. Another | 
town a steel cen- 


ter-—was represented 


in the large student 





body by several thou- 





sand other young men 
who also were spend- 
ing much of their time in the 
the univer- 
































The Physiology Building of 
the University 
In Oval— Members of the 
Sophomore Class of Vas 


of Chicago 
laboratories of 8 
sity. 

It is partly be 
there are so many thou- 
sands who have a deti- 


sar College 
the Daisy Chain at the 


Sixty-first Commence 


ause Carrying 


2 ment Exercises 
nite purpose in going 
to college, as well as 
real capacity, that right of these 


tutions to select the 


some of the older in- 
stitutions have been 


students 


forced to limit en- Dean Luther P. ] 
rollments and to senhart, of Prince 
scrutinize closely tor n defending 
the qualifications the right of that 
university to select 


of all who seek to 
enroll as students. 


ts students a few 





is not easy to ex- 
plain. In part 
believed to be a reac- 
tion to swarms of 
second lieutenants in 


t 1s 


the war. College men 
acquired army com- 
missions more easily 
than men who lacked 
college training, not 
because 
of superior fitness 
but because in the 
rush to provide a 
of officers it 


necessarily 


corps 
was an easy formula 
for selection. Again, 
a steady growth of 
prosperity in Amer- 
ica has made it pos- 
sible for hundreds of 
thousands of Amer- 
ican fathers to offer 
their children advan- 
tages w hich were de- 
nied them in the 
leaner years of their 
youth. A third influ- 
ence, and one which 


is sending many 
thousands of men 


back to school after 
a year or so at work 
with only such for- 
mal education as 


Also, because each months ago, in the 
student costs the course of an address 
university or col- said 
lege more than the | 
student pays, there cetor r 
can be no ques ie _ 
tion as to the . . 

I 

¥ 

x} . 

} 
on (bat eC ee 











could be had in high 


} ] + } f _ 
school, 1s to be found 








Continued on 
ae al 
Washington and Lee University, at Lexington, Virginia Page 186 
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“‘Well,’’ She Said, Studying Him Gravely, ‘‘I Thought There Was Something Awf'ly Patrician About You’’ 








HE first strokes of the curfew came drifting across 
the foggy campus; and Mr. Robert E. Lee Barber, 
1928, clad in a blue bath robe, emerged from his bed- 
room and stood on the threshold of the study. 
announced. 


Here's a pair of lisle ones,”’ he 


“Can you 
make them do?”’ 
Stumpy Frothingham, 1929, hunched over in the process 
undershirt, glanced up at the extended 
“Why, sure!” he said. “‘Just so they’re black.” 
Mr. Lee Barber hung the socks on the arm of a chair; 
stepping mechanically over bits of Frothingham’s scattered 
clothing, he returned to his narrow bedroom and regarded 
tion the orderly display upon his counterpane. 


of removing an 


with satisiac 


His Tuxedo suit lay in three pieces of soft and speckless 
black; the hard white shirt, its cuff buttons already in 
place, glistened like polished marble; and the dancing 


imps, inflated by shoe trees, gleamed with a luster which 
Mr. Barber ust dull enough to be smart. 
From his bureau top he collected an assortment of tubes 


onsidered 


d brushe i placed them in the square pocket of his 
bath robe olding his gold-plated safety razor be- 
e his eye e frowned indulgently. 
Stumpy,” he called, ‘‘you left the blade in my razor 
again. It’s a sted.” 
I just bought a dozen,”’ came Frothingham’s voice re- 


assuringly from the study. “I'll get ’em in a minute.”’ 

side, they were descending the 
From the bottom step they 
strode along a cement corridor to a door which admitted 
them, with a blast of warm damp air, into the shower room. 
At the row of hand 


Mr. Lee 


basement 


basins beneath the opaque windows, 


Barber, like a surgeon 


arranging his implements, 





By DAY EDGAR 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


placed his tubes and brushes in precise array, allowed the 
blue bath robe to slip from his tall thin form and carefully 
hung it, with his towel, on a hook beside the mirror. 
Stumpy Frothingham threw his razor and toothbrush into 
a basin and snapped his towel across the nearest overhead 
pipe. Then, standing in the last stages of nudity, the two 
roommates shaved painstakingly while the lather brush 
alternated between them. 

“This beard of mine’s getting to be something fierce,”’ 
remarked Frothingham. “If it keeps on I'l! have to shave 
every other day.” Expertly he palmed his cheeks and 
chin, drawing the round red face into startling contortions, 
while, with an interrogative lifting of the eyebrows, he in- 
spected his work from all angles. ‘‘ Well,’’ he announced 
firmly, ‘I’m not going over it the second time.” 

Nodding approval Mr. Lee Barber surveyed his own 
image with a feigned air of boredom. He derived a distinct 
pleasure from contemplating the black-haired, olive- 
skinned reflection in the glass; and it was not without 
reluctance that he turned away and followed Frothingham 
to the showers. 

Under the impact of the warm spray, the two room- 
mates, accompanied by the splattering of water on flesh 
and tile, elevated their voices in a campus favorite from the 
dramatic club’s production of several winters before: 


Oh, the ships that pass in the night 


; 


To havens far and lands out of sight, 





Like 


Soon vanish, to re 


maidens we have known of yore, 


urn no 


Simultaneously the two voices trailed off into a hum- 
ming obviously meant to be nonchalant. For, simultane- 
ously, the two roommates saw, with the opening of the 
door, that they bathed in the presence of an Olympian. 

Heff Kincaid, 1927, carrying a glass tumbler toward the 
hand basins, directed a brief nod at the showers. His 
greeting was not cordial, nor was it unfriendly. The nod, 
acknowledging the presence of others without encouraging 
them to intrude upon his own thoughts, was as character- 
istic of Heff Kincaid as were his gray knickerbockers or the 
Varsity Club’s golden emblem that dangled on the watch 
chain sagging between the pockets of his chamois sweater 
coat. 

Together Barber and Frothingham, both gasping from 
the last cold splash, shut off the water and jumped out to 
the tile floor. Each rubbed busily with his Turkish towel 
each sent self-conscious glances toward the big impassive 
senior. At length, feeling that there was, after all, a com- 
mon bond between them tonight, Lee Barber ventured a 
remark. ‘Well,’ he said offhandedly, ‘“‘see you at the 
prom, I suppose, Heff?”’ ‘ 

With deliberation Heff Kincaid finished 
water; leisurely, as though he were alone in 
rinsed the tumbler. Then, while Lee Barber grew warm 
and uncomfortable, the senior broke the intolerable silence 
**T expect I'll take a look in,”’ he said pleasantly, * 
time before it’s over 

Again he seemed to draw his thoughts about him for a 
toward 


¢ 


his glass Ol 
the room, he 


some- 


shield. There was reproof in his measured stride 











the door, reprool meted out bY a big man on Une 


Zz Campus lo 
a junior who had presumed 
‘Br-r-r!"’ said Frothingham, when they were alone. 
**Was he high-hatting us, or is that just his cute way? 
“What gripes me,”’ complained Barber sourly, “is the 
way he looks at a fellow. 
standing in front of something he was hunting for.” 
“You me both!”’ agreed 


“Just because a guy’s president of h 


Always makes me feel as if I was 
and Frothingham angrily. 
is class and a letter 
man is no reason why he 

In alarm they both looked toward the swinging door. 
But it was only Jempson, the scrawny freshman who lived 
alone in the room above theirs 

From his shoes, which were smal! and shiny, 
brows, which were white and barely discernible, Jempson 
was dressed for the prom. A towel lay protectively around 
his shoulders and each hand clutched a military brush. 

**Hello,’”” he murmured, sidling to the nearest faucet. 

The two roommates nodded briefly and became absorbed 
with their towels. Jempson dipped his brushes in the half- 
filled basin and assaulted his lemon hair. When the hair 
had acquired a polish, the freshman was slightly less of an 
affront to the critical eye. But there was little that could 
be done for his ears, which stood out as though a hand, for 
better hearing, were cupped behind each; or for the pale, 
white-lashed eyes that blinked in permanent apology. 

Lee Barber, glancing at the mirror, caught the pale eyes 
fixed upon himself. Envy was what he read in that in- 
stant’s glance, an envy which he felt was pathetic, albeit 
not unnatural. Slipping into his bath robe he saw, with- 
out looking, that Jempson’s two hands, gripping the 
brushes, had stopped in midair. 

‘You fellows 
are going to the 
prom, aren't 
you?”’ 

Checking his 
impulse to answer, 
Lee Barber men- 
tally timed the in- 
terval. At last he 
opened his mouth 
for deliberate 
words that were 
never spoken. 

“Oh, I expect 
we'll drop in,”’ said 
Frothingham with 
labored casual- 
ness. “I expect 
we will—some- 
time before it’s 
over.” 

The two room- 
mates had reached 
the door when 
they turned at the 
sound of Jemp- 
The 


faced 


to his eye- 


son’s voice. 
freshman 
them, timidity 
and determination 
struggling in 
thin freckled 
countenance. 

** Reason—rea- 
son I ask,” he said 
hurriedly, “is I’m 
dragging a girl. 
She doesn’t know 
fellows 


his 


many 
down here, and I 
don’t know many 
either, and if you 
two fellows’d cut 
in once or twice it 
would help me get 
her started. Il 
won't let you get 
stuck, and I 
tainly would ap- 


Cer- 


preciate 
Thediscouraged 
dwindled, 
Lee Barber, 
nodding in sudden 
panic, pushed at 
Frothingham’s fat 
back. ‘‘Why, 


sure!”’ he called 
his 


voice 
and 
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ne demanded 








coul ’t turn the littl squirt down cold 
Frothingham shook his head as they trampe 
stairs ‘You can do as you please,”’ he said cheerf 
“but I’m not taking any chances 
‘We'd only have to dance with her once Barbe r 
gued. ‘‘And she may not be so terrible, Stumpy 
Entering the hall Frothingham tossed his limp tows 
vaguely toward his bedroom. “Oh, no!” he said wit 


ponderous irony. ‘“‘Then why’s she coming with a 


sized freshman? 


“Even at that,’’ answered Barber, accepting defeat 
“I'd rather cut in once than be dodging Jempson for the 
rest of the year. And after all, Stumpy,” he added 


emnly, ‘“‘you want to remember that Jempson prepped at 
the old school.”’ 

Frothingham shook his head hastily ght 
a sentiment under which he might dangerously weaken 


‘ r 7 ¥ 
as if tofr en ofi 





*‘ Jempson was no friend of mine at school,”’ he said. ‘“* No- 
body with ears like that can be any friend of 7 
“Have a heart, Stumpy.” 
“Not at a prom,” replied Frothingham firmly. ‘I’m not 
going to spend the night propping up some woman that’s 


just crawled out of the underbrush.’ Leisurely he s!} 
out a union suit; tentatively he examined the z 
buttons. ‘‘No, my son,” he added dreamily, ‘I’m out for 
a big time and m¢ 
for the dashing blondes who know their Brussels sprouts! 


remaining 


I’m going to pick and choose with care 





loudly over 
shoulder. ‘‘ Be glad 


to help you out.” 


n 

i ‘ 

Barber 5 

t y 
ewei i 

i 4 x 
nex TY | ‘ 

So firn 
mpregna 
Barbe nserting k 
occasion tor I ‘ t 
should've had your Tux 

But the phon 
acket, Ww: atnea 
said “*I don’t have t 
was martyred patience 
had heard this boast n 
Frothingham added, 
about as mucn sex a 

“Let’s get moving 
ting up the gym 

Clad in slickers and 
the right eyebrow, the 


‘‘And Thar:k You Ever So Much for the Last Flowers You Sent— and for Everything! 





Thanks Just Loads’"’ 
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At Last They Came to a River, and There at a Ramshackle Jetty Lay a Big Boat That Looked Like a Cross Between an Ancient Galleon and a Noah's Ark 


HEY leaned against the rail, watching Mr. Kwak 
Ban Fatt gingerly washing the ends of his fingers at 





_ a tap on the deck below. 

‘Do you reckon he can deliver?” said Hardtack. ‘Or 
do you think maybe he’s runnin’ a windy on us?” 

‘We don't ; till we get it, so where’re we takin’ any 
chance Besides, anything can happen in China these 
javs 

\ silence, and Hardtack remarked wistfully, “‘I’d sure 
ike to be a general. It’s mighty seldom a mule skinner 


comin’ to him.” 
’ 


vecause they're lucky.’ 





rit it queer how the world’s organized, though? You 
lon’t hardly ever hear of a mule skinner gettin’ to be a 
general, but look at all the generals who'd ought to be mule 
inner 
Say, you talk like you had them stars sewed up,”’ re- 
torted Wall “Where do I come in, huh? Where do I 
me in? Only one of us can be general and it stands to 
ison it oughta be me.”’ 
is tha ) 
1 es, Tf t oO 
‘I'd like to know how you figure it. You'll admit you’ve 
got more brains than me, won't you?” 
Hel ‘ 
lhen | oughta be the general, and you can be chief of 
taff. That looks like the fairest way to me. Don’t it to 
1 
*Me do all the work, huh—just like you. Naw, sir; I 
swell uy i strut my stuff just as good as you can. 


Any day you catch me salutin’ 


what ? 


s the use of arguin’? We ain't got it yet.” 
more,’’ Wally conceded, ‘‘I don’t see how 
we're goin’ to. A thousand dollars, Mex—that’s more’n 
American. Do you reckon we could beat 


{ » } ire 
hve hundred, 


t's see how much we got, all told.” 
their money. 


iney toon a tay ol 


““A hundred and eight dollars and seventy cents,’’ Wally 
announced. ‘If only you hadn’t of played them three 
nines like they was a flock of aces es 

“*I made sure I had him beat. He drawed one card, 
didn’t he? And a limey always plays two pairs like it was 
the whole deck. How could I know he was drawin’ to an 
inside straight?”’ 

“Oh, all right, all right. Have it your own way.” 

“Tf there’s one thing I despise,’’ Hardtack went on in a 
grating voice, “‘it’s a bellyacher. Yes, sir, a guy who can’t 
forget the least li’l’ thing, and keeps on and on —well, I got 
no use for him, that’s all. . . Gimme a light.” 

As Wally handed him his fag he asked, ‘‘ But what'll we 
do now? That’s what I want to know.” 

“‘There was a bird in the Sixth Field Artillery went 
A. W. O. L. with only twenty francs to his name when they 
was at Valdahon, and he got down to Nice and had a fine 
time and come back with eight hundred francs and two 
wives to write to,”’ observed Hardtack hopefully, ‘‘and he 
couldn’t speak a dog-goned word of French.” 

“Yeh, but it took him a couple months, I bet.” 

““What if it did? Say, you talk like a rummy! Here’s 
something just made to order for us, and all because we 
get off to a bad start and lose a piece of our roll - 

“You might of knowed he wouldn’t keep on raising if he 
hadn’t of filled.’ 

“There you go again! Listen, do you aim ever to quit 
beefin’, or are you one of them naggers who can’t ever start 
a new deal for fussin’ about the last one? Answer yes or no.”’ 

At this point Mr. Kwak Ban Fatt finished his morning’s 
ablutions and looked up with a grin. ‘‘Good-by,”’ he said 
amiably. ‘‘ You sleep good, missy?”’ 

“*He means you,”’ whispered Hardtack, but Wally let it 
pass. 

*“*See you at the hotel, Fatt,”” he replied. ‘‘ You go take 
a look-see about that business, huh? And then catchee 
tomorrow maybe.” 

“Sure. I fix him.” 





The deck passengers were squatted on the hatch, jab- 
bering to one another like a bunch of Venetian gondoliers. 
Some were still engaged in gobbling their breakfast of raw 
fish and rice; others had rolled their bedding and were all 
set to disembark. The steamer was moving slowly up the 
river toward Tientsin. 

““Gee!”’ Hardtack exulted, staring across the low-lying 
land to where a pagoda topped a hill. ‘‘This country 
oughta be our dish, Wally. With all the fightin’ goin’ on, 
we'll never get as swell a chance again, and that’s a fact.”’ 

Wally regarded the natives below with the tolerant con- 
descension of a dominant race. ‘* The Chinese,”’ he declared 
with conviction, “are the squarest people on earth. Yes, 
sir, a Chinaman’s word's as good as his bond. No wonder 
they call him Honest John. But you take a Jap now , 

‘““We was never overcharged or cheated all the time we 
stayed in Japan,’’ Hardtack reminded him 

Wally lost all patience. ‘‘What’s that got to do with it? 
You know I’m right. Everybody admits that. Did you 
ever know a Chink who didn’t hard and tend 
strictly to his own business? Did you ever know a solitary 
one who wasn’t a 

‘“*T never knowed but two, and they run 
had to be good.” 

‘““Well, anyhow, it’s so. The trouble is they’re so dog- 
goned honest other people run it over ’em. Take a look at 
that bunch. Why, you couldn’t ask for anything easier! | 
most hate to doit. If we don’t clean up in this country 
Say, we’ll be millionaires, boy, if we play our cards right!” 

Hardtack grunted. “*Ain’t it about time 
up our suitcases?” he inquired. 

**Maybe so. Let’s go.” 

However, it was after midday when they disembarked, 


Work 


a laundry. 


They 


for us to fetch 


and the two took rickshas and rode through the foreign 
concession. 
fellow countrymen wandering about in 
bellowed to the coolies to stop, and Hardtack politely 


Presently their eyes were gladdened by some 
uniform and they 


inquired, “‘ You boys speak English, no 











“No savvy,” replied a soldier 
“Well, then, can you dog robbers 
““Now you're talking our language, buddy 


hoist a li'l’ drink? 


Where'd 
you blow from, and who left the gate open?’ 

Amicable relations being thus established, they all laid a 
straight course for the nearest relief station. ‘‘ Name your 
poison,”’ said Hardtack. ‘“‘Only no vin. I'll take 
else they got, just to keep up my stren’th.’ 

In the course of the afternoon their numbers were swelled 
to a couple of squads. And then the 
infantry company blew in with a bunch of 
plain the world was his 

‘“What’s all the excitement about 

**He won a sweepstakes.” 

“How much?” 

“Twenty-six hundred, Mex.” 

They whistled, gazing with reverence at 
‘em up. him 


anything 






top an 


It Was 


sergeant ol 


friends, 


»”? W ally demanded, 


] 
the capitalist 


as he set “Let’s ask to join us,’” Wally 
whispered. 

Before they could do so a diversion occurred. A heated 
urgument started between the Chinaman behind the | 


and the sergeant, backed by about nine of the lustiest 





drinkers. They carried something to the light to inspect 
It. 


temptuous gesture and waved them all back to their posts. 


Soon the noise subsided, the sergeant made a con- 


But now he appeared worried; he muttered and rolled a 
speculative eye on the others in the place; and while they 
were downing a drink he conferred briefly out of the side of 
his mouth with the soldier nearest him. In a few minutes 


he crossed to the table where Hardtack sat with his friends 


“Howdy, buddy,” he exclaimed genially Say, car 
you break this hundred for me? The Chink here can't do 
it and I need some loose change.” 

““What’s the matter with it?” 

The sergeant didn’t say a word, but stood looking at 


Then some 


Hardtack, and there was quiet for a space 
body laughed and a machine gunner spoke up These 
birds’re all right. Let’s tell "em.”’ 

‘*He would take the « 
1 didn’t warn you, Pat,”” put in another 


‘l wanted the feel of it in 


ash instead of a check. Never say 


me hand,” 


protested the 


sergeant angrily. 


‘What is This —a Joke?’’ Barked 
the General, Turning a Gimiet 
Glance on Hardtack 
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He took cash instead of a i 
one oO! the soldiers, and tne ¢ 
eighty dollars, and four hundred ¢ © re I 
Hardtack looked pained Wi | 
said. “*CGoodne that ain t ght! \ 
‘You're whistlin’ it isn’t,” the se ‘ 
nis teetn ‘But I'm not through w ( 
find him.’ 
“Well, well, well,”’ Hardtack mu Z y \V 
appraisingly over the winne lg yme re S.A I 
money here that ain t wor I And t ‘ \ k 
tne ivory cubes in his pocket 
The sergeant gazed at him w é \ 
think you're hot 
‘Just rarin’ to go, buddy I 
“Then fly at it, and t's hear OW yu t t er 
Move this table, mer And te Dig ¢ n 
dice.”’ x 
Time, five in the alternoon At eo 0 next n ‘ ‘ | 
ing Hardtack opened his eyes in their hotel bedroom I me | 
slowly opened his mouth seve is though tes I 
the taste, and spent some minutes in speculating to wha | mea 
on earth he could have eaten Fin: lly ne rolied ove ind Do t 
squinted at Wally in the other bed Ha 4 
“Hey!” he rumbled. Come alive, and take yo hoe ou ‘ 
offa that counterpane mmis l'r 
Wally came up from oblivion , moa ‘ 
and rumpling of his hair Sure é ‘ 
“Say, where are we, anyhow?’ Kw g 
“This is China--first stop. Get up and take a bat ! g docun 
That Chink — what’s-his-name— will be along pretty soon n ( ‘ 
Their first concern was to count their mone} Fou ( é mM 
teen hundred and seventy dollars, eported Hardta st 
‘‘Seems to me | remember we had seventeen hund 1 ! eXan ( 
Dog-gone, that’s what comes of bein’ boyis} L It mig iu 
how much did you give that Russian countess night N \ ‘ 


Only a hundred —~ana mo 
“We could ol used T ust I 
throwin : 


‘Aw, 


money round 


shut up 1 reckon you 


7 rm ah £8 e 


ae | 












Honest John 


Continued 


on 
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Oats Ready for the Harvester, Minidoka Project, Idaho 


HEN you speak of the land situation you are 

expected to think a prayer. If you are going to 

write about it you will please to be very careful. 
It would be much better to say nothing. 

This is a state of mind. In Wall Street, at the end of a 
hear market, there is the same whispering dread of facts 
that everyone knows. Then comes a reckless disbeliever 
who sticks a finger through them 

There are millions of acres of distressed farm land. That 
You must understand, to begin with, what dis- 
It is not land from which either 


; a fact. 
tressed land is not and is. 
the sun averts its face or the rain withholds its average. 


Some of it is very poor land and al- 


the creditors—that is, the title passes to the mortgage 
holders; and now, because they are all trying to do so at 
once, they cannot sell the land for enough to let them out 
whole. They cannot get their money back. They hold the 
bag. 

To these, of course, the situation looks very serious, even 
desperate. You would think so yourself if your money 
was invested in farm mortgages and the interest had 
stopped coming in. You get a lawyer to find out why. He 
reports that the farmers have quit or disappeared. Then 
your lawyer hires another lawyer, in the state where the 


land is, to bring foreclosure proceedings. Ultimately you 





ways was; some of it is very good and 
always will be. In many instances the 
best land is the 

And since it is no particular kind of 
land but land of any kind that may be 
called distressed, you naturally want 
common 


most distressed. 


nature of its 


to know the 
fflict it is land on which 


imiction. simply, 


the last owners are unwilling or un- 


able any longer to pay interest and 
taxes 
Where are these millions of dis- 


» Physically, they are 
where we first found them—-that is to 
say, in Montana, in North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Minnesota, very 


tressed acres? 


plentifully; in Lowa, Illinois, Indiana; 
ome in Ohio and some in Kansas, 
here and there, lying over the whole 


nerican agriculture 


ne of Ar 


Unwilling Landowners 





| MPONDERABLY, they exist at the 


same time in another way — that is 









By Garet Garrett 


get title to three or four farms somewhere in the West 
farms you never saw. What will you do with them? You 
might as well have three or four grocery stores a thousand 
miles from where you live, with no knowledge whatever of 
the grocery business. 

Banks become involved in distressed many 
different ways. One very common way is this: A bank 
lends money to a farmer on his note. When the note is due 
the farmer cannot pay it; the bank renews it, but requires 
him as further security to execute a second mortgage on 
his farm. The note comes due again. The farmer has 
decided to quit. The bank gets the land. What will it do 
with it? 

First and last, in all manner of direct and indirect ways, 
the banks of the West are very heavily involved in dis- 
You may hear, if you will take it in 
confidence, that if the land assets of the banks had to be 


lands in 


tressed farm lands. 


liquidated at present values, the whole hanking capital of 
some Western cities would be wiped out. ‘‘If”’ isa word in 
space. So would the banking capital of New York City be 


wiped out if the skyscrapers had to be liquidated, 


The Source of All Evil 


MMHIS land situation 
been so depreciated as the farmer’s legal tender 
the root of all demand for farm relief. 
ing to act upon it by power of legislation, comes to the 
following conclusions: 
First, the fall in the value of farm land is owing to t 


the fact of Mother Earth having 
lies at 


The Congress, think- 


unprofitableness of agriculture in general; 
Second, the unprofitableness of agriculture in general 
to Ul 
; 


surplus, agri 


owing to excessive production—or, that 


S to say, 
surplus of farm products. Because of the 
cultural 
prices. 
Therefore if the surplus can be abolished prices will rise, 


commodities cannot be sold at remunerat 


agriculture will become profitable again, and thus the land 
situation will be cured. 
The United States Department of Agriculture comes to 


the same conclusions. In its opinion the great evil is sur- 
plus. To that is owing the decline in the estate 


1 


of agriculture, the fall in the val tl 


ue of land, e 


disparity between the buying power of the 
farmer and that of the industrial population 
In Circular Number 101, on the Agricultural 
Outlook for 1927, it “The 


too rapid expansion of rice acreage has resulted 


Says as to rice: 
in production in excess of a demand based on 
satisfactory prices.” 

As to hay: ‘Unless livestock production is 
held at about the present level, pr 
cannot be maintained.” 

As to hogs: ‘‘Prices now prevailing can be 
continued only if 


duction.” 


esent 


pric 


nog pro 


farmers hold dow 


- + aaa ~) 


| 

a 

. = | 
Ce 


| 
| 
| 














tosay, as titles, equities and sorrows in 
he slow assets of banks, in the vaults of 
surance 8 
In its physical aspect distressed land may and generally 
like any other. You would not notice it particu 
If it is poor land it may be going back to wild grass 


companies and in the hands of private investors 





wr forest, as perhaps it should; if it is good land it is being 


irmed, crops flourish upon it, wealth issues from it. 
Al] the distress is in its other aspect. Since 1920 its value 
is declined one-quarter, maybe a third, under a process 


means its current mal 
the 
mpanies and the private investors loaned upon it at the 


The 


1 lof ‘ 
remorseless deflation; and tnis 


t prices may be less than the banks, insurance 


top of the land boom owners of the land, to whom 


the money was loaned on mortgage, cannot pay the inter- 
t. As they fail to pay, the land passes into the hands of 


Alfaifa on the 
Rio Grande Proj: 
ect—in New 
Mexicoand 
Texas—After 
the Erection of 
the Elephant 
Butte Dam 


At Right—A Des: 
ert in the Rio 
Grande Country 
as it Appeared 
Before the Dam 
Was Built 
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lowa Farmers in Montana at Montana's Expense to See the 


As to potatoes: “Growers should guard he 
danger of overplanting.”’ 

As to cabbage: 
1926 is likely to result in lower prices.”’ 

As to “Onion 
sharply.” 

As to beans: 


against t 
‘““Any increase in cabbage acreage over 


onions: acreage should be reduced 


‘‘Bean acreage should be reduced under 
last year’s area to prevent an excessive supply.” 

As to citrus fruits: ‘‘ A continuing increase in the volume 
of both oranges and grapefruit may be expected, which 
makes the outlook unfavorable.”’ 

As to grapes: ‘‘ New vineyards should not be set out.”’ 

As to watermelons: ‘“‘ Acreage should be reduced.” 

Astocotton: ‘* Production must be curtailed drastically.” 

As to wheat: ‘Growers can scarcely expect to receive 
returns for the 1927 crop similar to those which have 
prevailed for the 1926 crop, especially if produc- 
tion should be materially increased.”’ 

As to corn: ‘‘Corn growers are faced with the 
prospect of lower prices unless acreage is sub- 
stantially reduced.”’ 


Conservatism all along the 


And in general: 
ne as to crop acreage.” 


When Logic Goes Astray 


NO FAR it is clear 


W you goalong 


Everything makes sense as 
Thesurplus, actual or potential, 
causes supply to exceed demand at remunerative 
the fact that 


obviously causes agriculture to be uny 


prices, prices are unremunerative | 


rofitabl 
the unprofitableness of agriculture is what creates 


the land situation 
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It is clear also how the Congress 
conclusions, namely 
nited States 


First, though the I 
} 


culture may exhort the farmer to re 


still, as you 


curtail production, 
and as a human beir 


produce a surplus 






> Cannot nei 


Second, the effect of th 


ness in five years a decline of more t 
the value of farm property, together 
cies and bank failures in appalling nt 
United States in agricultural reg 
emergency exists 

Logic: The evil is surplus. Sir 
avoid producing a surplus, the ev 
abated at the source Therefore it 1 





KNOW 


, you may be sure he w 


Dey 


him by experience 


so great Ww 





nar 00.0 10 OOU 
with farm bankrupt 

imbers througnout the 
yns-—that a natior 

ce it 1s impossible to 
one that cannot be 
ist be gotr te 
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Cheap Land There 





{ The pre en follows wv make “A 
V nh the surplus alter the armers have pr ed it 
Hence the McNary-Haugen Bill, which the Cons 
passed and the President vetoed. This ed 
Surplus Control Act, pr ded that the Fe Gove 
ment should buy the surplus, dump it gn mar 
and then t ra gZg price within tne Ke 
American consumer to a rb the loss 
kver et it make ense You ma me 
ong or that it Ww I Work or that r ‘ 
SIDIe¢ but howeve il may regard wt r 
ve done uu have before 1a clear case : | y 
1 ndust ( k t liture an na I 
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HEN it known that the 
were there was great 
among their friends aad kinsfolk. Not, 


the traditional and patriarchal sort 


became young Vanes 


to have a child rejoicing 


it may be 


i1dded, of The re- 











ng Was, so to speak, at the young Vanes rather than 
with them. Now-—-general opinion had quite a of ma 
‘ itisfuctior they would tind they'd have to sing 

] t ent tur 
Che tune that Kod and Celie had been singing for their 
r Or so ¢ arried life had been very trying to their 
! and friends. For they had been beating the game, 


s, even though they may not 
older and 


pie who are doing thi 





about it, are likely to irritate 


mean to be smug 

















t folk who have accepted the fact that it can’t be 
done. Foot-free, self-indulgent bachelorhood and marriage 
have always been considered hopelessly divergent states. 
Yet here were Rod and Celie combining them. A combina- 

moreover, in which they were retaining the best 
itu of boti 

ke their apartment, for instance. Most of New York’ 

ode ed studio apartments either do not have very 
Od x do not have a very good bathroom Rod 
yuldn't work without a north light and Celie couldn't live 
Witho 4 tiled bathroom. But they had managed, by the 
mpie expedient Of finding 4n apartment not quite so 
modestly priced which had both 
Kod was an artist and he couldn't bear the idea of going 
nit the future attempt nothing more speculatively 
artist than drawing pretty girls to advertise Bodwell 
the Gossamer That Wears, or doll-faced mothers 
bending Kiddie Kumfort Kribs. Celie was a rather 
| i little person who never thought of a present that 
not ide dressing as smartly as the other girls in the 
off being nice served to well-cooked meals and taking 
iXi W ne r rained And she never looked into the 
‘ ull. Bu e two of them had made the one kind of 
" mise which is always satisfactory the compromise 
ib f took everything they wanted Rod had 
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She Had Been the Prettiest Thing at the Ball 


his woodcuts and monotypes; Celie had her marcel waves 
and her colored cook. 

They were both young and clever and easy to look at; 

a young, beginning sort of 

, of course and tremendously in love with each other 

Any irritation which they had spread among their friends 

} 


merest of by-products. Celie 


sophisticated, successful — in 


way 


cer- 


the 


and relatives was the 
tainly did not their 
family marketing and mending, just to furnish a grievance 
for her married sister, who had two babies and lived in 
Jamaica Heights and did all herown work. And Rod didn’t 
buy an etching press with any idea of insulting his best 
friend, Mortimer, who was also an artist and also longed to 
etch, but had already given up any idea of doing so because 
etching didn’t pay and his wife wished to keep a maid too. 

Of course the young Vanes could not have managed 
their blithe, high-handed compromise if it hadn’t been for 
Celie’s job. Because Celie had a real knack for writing the 
kind of advertisements that made other women long to 
dash right out and buy Boy-Style Brassiéres or Houghton 
Vacuum Cleaners, or French Chef Canned Peas, 
pay for her own smart frocks and dancing lessons and 
half of the apartment and the maid. 

There had been a moment’s consideration of 
Celie’s giving up her job because she was married. Rod 
understood. He knew that the job meant much more to 
Celie than the smart frocks it let her buy. He knew how 
she worked and worried over it, and never even recognized 
the He laughed at 

e tremendous seriousness with which she took the A. A. 
Miller Advertising Agency; the absorbed enthusiasm with 
which, the tip of her tongue, as pink as a kitten’s, caught 
between her teeth, she would struggle over every sentence 
that she the good humor with which she 
criticism; her excited enthusiasm, which never seemed to 
flag. Rod might laugh, but it was an understanding sort 
of mirth. He kn 


the 


have maid’s work include even 


she could 


taxis and her 
never 


work or worry because she loved it so. 


wrote; took 


ew the signs of the person who has found 


work she is meant to do, 
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bridal airs, of 


the agency 


Celie’s 


othe 


course, were 


r girls at When they 














their income-tax returns she would tak 

‘Rod says I’m not to be trusted wit! ld 
laugh with the happy young arrogance of the cherished 
woman ‘‘He declares | add in the date when | tr ’ 
higure out our bank *€ 

Heavens,” one others wou otest ie 
going Victorian on us, Just because she ed. You 
ougntr 't, Celle, re: Not or l | ut Oo 
date, you KnOW t clinging-vine ] 

But Celie would only laugh They couldn’t help it 


were still unloved spinsters 


Any one 


would be glad enough 


poor dears, that they 
of them, Celie w 
to be a clinging 
What made Rodney’s 
really didn’t have to be a sturdy oak at all. He 
his share of the family budget with half his working energy 
He could smart 
trying wit! 
magic as to 


as ecstatically sure, 





vine to such an oak as Rodney. 


friends a bit sore was that Rodney 


could earn 


make a picture of a tilt-nosed beauty 


on shoes, and invest it such unreasonable 


convince a stylish-stout reader that all she 


needed to be slim and and tilt 

of Arch-Holder Shoes. your own dealer 
Rod always drew the girl 
e had a wide sweet mouth and finely 

curved up a little at the outer ends, like birds in flight. A 


The deliciously 


smart nosed, too, was a pal! 
Ask 
same Jesides her tilted nose, 
etched eyebrows that 
slightly idealized picture of Celie incanny 
fact was that Rod had drawn that girl for 

No matter what model had 


widened her mout} 


years ; before he 


saw Celie. used to post 
for him, he had 
and given that lovely young flying lift 


When he had been taking one of his draw 


ever 
tipped her nose a bit, 
to her eye brows 


to tne 


Miller Agency and Celie had been called out to consult 
with him over a bit of the copy, he had stared at her as at 
a ghost. And when they were left alone together for a fev 
minutes he had said 

‘] suppose you think you're a real g it the trut! 
it , you now ou re jst somet ng x 











} 


And then, hastily, to forestall possible offense, he showed 


her the picture he had just brought in. Even Celie could 


see the resemblance. Rod had glanced from his black-and- 


white drawing to Celie in her slim little gray-green office 
adress 
““No”’— he took it back ‘I’ve never quite drawn you 


but I’ve always been trying to.”’ 
They had laughed about Pygmalion and Galatea and 


speculated about which previous incarnation it must have 


And he took 


and they both still belie 


been in which they had known each other 
her to the theater that night 
under all their smartly cynical joking, that there had been 


ved, 


something a little magic in their love affair 

Rod didn’t have to draw so very many smart black-and- 
white Celies every month to pay his share of the family 
Over and above that he could allow himself the 
greatest luxury any artist can afford —the luxury of being 
temperamental. One month it would be etching. He 
would become so absorbed in his copper plates and needles 
that the telephone might shriek at his very elbow and he 
would merely shake his head impatiently, as at a nagging 
One acid-bath process would be far more im- 


budget. 


mosquito 
portant than any commonplace daily routine of eating and 
sleeping. 

Then, perhaps before the etching press was even paid 
for, You could get the most 
striking values with the woodcut’s thickly black back- 
grounds, he would declare excitedly, and prove it by mak- 
ing a really stunning one—midnight sky, thick and black, 
indefinite huddle of village roofs, and cutting 
across the darkness like inspiration, an airplane in swift 
flight. The Air Mail, Rod called that cut, and in it he really 
caught something. above dark 
chaos, it might mean to you; 
be for me; but neither you nor I would look at that wood- 
cut The true 
artist’s gift of calling out feeling, unexpected, sharp emo- 
tion, was Rodney’s. 

Luckily Celie understood this 
band’s and had for it a bit of 
not matter that, though he 


tod would turn to woodcuts. 


a dark, 


The human spirit soaring 
letters from home, it might 


and see merely a picture of an airplane 


artist’s gift of her hus- 
S knew it did 


a tilt-nosed 


reverence, SNe 


could turn out 








Since They Had Been 
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beauty, sometimes in only a day, and sell her for a hundred 
dollars to the Wellington Sil people, he had workeé 

the Air Mail for a month and sold it eventually to an art 
little magazine for fifteen dollars. Celie understood that 
Rod, in his experimenting, was groping toward something 
that mignt some Gay Make him weaith or me 

neither, and 4nat, whether it Was Doth or neither er 

go On with it just the same, or burn in that particular 
corner of hell ke pt for the artist who sells out his gilt 


Besides, it’s 


awfully easy to be 


doesn’t cost you anything Celie had never had to ¢ 
as much as a marcel wave or a manicure for an unprofit 
woodcut or etching It was easy enough for her to be 





generous and sympathetic about temperament, even wher 





Rod worked it too hard; as he rather frequently did 
He lost the Bodwell Hosiery market for h 


work, for instance, because he promised them a drawing 


$s; advertising 
at two o'clock one afternoon and didn’t show up with it 
till three the next. 
costume for Celie to 






He had got interested in desig 
the 
Company's 





wear to Illustrat 


Hosiery 





forgot the Bodwell 
It didn’t make 
lantly. She had been the prettiest thing at 
had plenty of markets left 

Then, he had his off days 
part of his mind was as arid as S¢ 
fingers became so inept that he would be afraid to touch a 
delicate, nearly Rod devoted these days 
to being gloomy. 
attributed to its 
even to himself, 
and that the 
indeed. He would discover some tr 
world was out of sorts—first, the bath 
or not hot enough; Po’tia, the colored maid, 
or didn’t sing at all; some silly, and 
declare that it upset him so that he All 
day he would see himself as a persecuted man, kept by a 


a whit of difference, he 





days when the picture-seeing 


] 


a, and even his trained 





finished etching 





$ sort ol 


It was a speci 






gloom, never 
real cause at Rod never 


that he didn’t feel like 


all admitted, 
working that day 
world was, accordingly, out of sorts 
fling way in which the 
water was too hot 


sang too loud 





itle always 
couldn’t work 


perverse fate away from the work he loved and was eager 
He would be irritable and melancholy 


and as 


to be at 
unreasonable as a fractious three-year-old. 
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Married Celie Had Posed for Rod's Advertising 
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T dal IE 


gradual 


ARRABEE himself had been an eyewitness of all the 

rr transitions that eventually produced the 
rufous pelt of the red raccoon. When Larrabee had 
this region it was known as the short-grass 


irst come to 


good reason, for it was 


ountry; with 
yvered with short curly buffalo grass, a vel- 


vet sod that carpeted the prairies to the far 





on beyond, a mat so dense that 
found root hold in it and 
It is a tale oft told 


iorizon and 
not even weeds 
reared their heads above it. 
of how the hide hunters exterminated the 
buffalo. Larrabee had witnessed that. Also 
he had seen another thing, the tale of which is 
not so often told. With the passing of the 
buffalo, there had set in a migration of en- 
hing vegetation that was the first step 
in the passing of the prairies. 

Tall bluestem grass, growing to the saddle 
skirts of the horsemen, began moving west- 
ward. Steadily, relentlessly, the tall-grass belt 
encroached upon the short grass and extermi- 


cTroat 


This invasion traveled at the rate of 
four or five miles annually. No doubt it would 
have covered the whole of the prairies, replac- 
ing entirely the short curly buffalo grass clear 
rn and western extremities of its 
merged into the sagebrush and 
But another and swifter- 
the west- 


nated it. 


to the southe 
range, where it 
post-oak country. 
moving migration outstripped it 
ward-streaming horde of set- 
Their plows bit into the 
prairie sod, cleaving long glisten- 
ng black the 
lvet of the plains, fur- 
that widened into fields 
that in turn merged into others. 


tiers. 
lurrows across 
en ve 


rows 


These disturbed areas halted the 
teady invasion of the tall-grass 
beit across the prairies. Weeds, 
then, that came to the country 
with cultivation, their 
tlung far and wide by the prairie 
winds, carried by birds and in 
the shaggy domestic 
weeds took up the en- 

oachment where the tall grass 
had left off. Even where the 
buffalo-grass was left un- 
touched it became shot through 
with a variety of weeds that 
reared above it, thinly, at first, 
and scattered, but in 
The short 
grass was being relegated into a 
to which the herds of ani- 


seeds 


coats of 


inimals 


sod 


increas- 


ngly heavy stands. 


past 
mals that had grazed upon it 
had been consigned long since, 

Where man civiliza- 


tion he carries also trees. Round 


carries 


every sod house, adobe, frame 

hack or dugout of a settler a 54 

lew trees appeared. Young or- 4 
z, wind- t 


chards came into being, 
breaks of cottonwood, thousands P 


of miles of hedgerows, groves of { J 
; 
j 


atalpa, locust, mulberry and ; 

i 
box elder, with here and there a \ 
few hardwoods and coniferous i 


ees, The tall grass, too, pushed 

on along the stream lines and 
, ¥ 

n swales and depressions that 


left uncultivated. 
\ olunteer timber sprang up along the streams and in por- 


the settiers 


tions of the sand hills. 


In a space of forty years Larrabee had seen the Kansas 
prairies, for a distance of more than three hundred miles 


west of Westport Landing, at the confluence of the 
Missouri River and the Kaw, long since rechristened 
Kansas City--for three hundred miles, then, he had 


watched the Kansas prairies become a semiwooded country. 
And with the coming of the trees he had seen the habitats 

of wild things shifting too. The woodland birds followed 
line into the prairies and extended the limits of 

Oddly enough, the first of these to invade 
had woodpeckers. He had 
kers and the gaudy redheads pressing on half a hundred 


the tree 


their domain 
been the seen 


nd the tree belt, 


following the long 


nopetully 



































With His Last Spurt He 
Raced Qver the Lip of 
a Steep Declivity That 
Flanked the Reservoir 
and Both Himself and 
His Antagonist Rolled 
Together Into the Deep 
Water Below 


lines of telegraph poles that stretched across the 

plains to the far horizon, there to nest in these 

convenient dead trunks and to subsist upon the 
insects of the prairies. Then other woodland birds, scores 
of them, had come. 

First among the four-footed denizens of the wooded 
country along the Missouri to migrate had been the big 
red fox squirrels. Larrabee had seen them pushing on be- 
yond the tree belt, following the hedgerows as the wood- 
peckers iad followed the telegraph poles. Among the fur 
bearers the first migrants had been the opossums and rac- 
coons. They followed the streams, their shores either 
garbed with stands of volunteer timber or flanked by 
jungles of wiliows and tall grass, with occasional interven- 
ing prairie stretches where short-grass pastures had been 
retained in a natural state. The denning habits of the 
raccoons had changed. The new trees of the prairie streams 
had not yet attained to sufh 


ent age and dimensions to 
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RED RACCOON 


By Hal G. Evarts 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


afford cavities high in the trunks, the favorite denning 


In common with the badgers, 


prairie 


sites of raccoons. 
skunks and other 
to denning underground. There were thousands of rabbit 


coyotes 
denizens, the raccoons took 
burrows along the banks of 
streams, in grassy jungles and 
in the wild-plum thickets of 
the sand hills which the pio- 
neering raccoons could easily 
preémpt. 
serted skunk den was utilized, 


Occasionally a de- 
and now and then a she- 
raccoon denned and brought 
forth her young in the ancient 
well-packed straw butt of 
some settler 

All these things Larrabee 
had seen. One by one he had 
watched various 
tures usurping the old range 
of the buffalo; and it 
Larrabee who first 
named the red raccoon. 

Long before Larrabee had 
glimpsed him, however, Rufe, 
the red raccoon, took his own 


these crea- 
was 


saw and 


first glimpse of the country In 
which Larrabee resided. His 
initial the outside 
world was by moonlight on 
the night that he first followed 
his mother from the den. The 


view of 


five other young raccoons that 
accompanied him on the jour- 
ney his 
sisters, with 
period of 
had huddled in the dark, cozy 
nest hole of the underground 
retreat. This, his first view, 
restricted. A jungle of 
stemmed and 
surrounded the burrow on all sides, so 


and 
whom, for a 


were brothers 


several weeks, he 


was 
grass, heavy 
four feet in height, 
dense that his vision could penetrate it to a depth of but 
very few feet. Narrow trails, however, threaded this maze, 
and along these arteries he romped with his relatives. He 
did not venture far from the mouth of the den —a dozen 
feet at most—and after the departure of his mother in 
search of food he bolted to its shelter at the least alarm 

Above him, seemingly suspended in mid-air, shapes 
wavered the limbs of a cottonwood tree 
that stood near the den. This attracted him and he ob 
served it between periods of wrestling with his relatives 
In these little tussles, though punctuated by many a tiny 
snarl, there 
the play of the young of so many of the cat and weasel 


in the breeze 


was no real viciousness such as characterizes 
clans. 

There was a steady 
Kufe’s ears a sound that attracted him 
reason it called to him, drawing him in that direction 


purling sound that persisted in 


For some vague 


rather than along any of the other avenues that led 
through the grass. It seemed natural that he should 
gravitate in that direction. It was the current of the 


Ninescah, brawling through a shallow break in a sand bar 
some twenty yards from the raccoons’ stronghold. But 
Rufe did not venture so far. 

A dark shape glided on noiseless wings above the tall 
grass and for an instant loomed distinctly against the 
moonlit sky, while big round eyes, hot and savage, peered 
down in search of some small creature upon which this 
marauder of the night might pounce with rending beak 
and talons. Down in the depths of the tall concealing 
grass a flicker of movement, a small dark shape, drew 
those eyes, and the big killer of the night tacked instantly 
and coasted silently back above the spot. But there was 
not a rustle in the grass. The great horned owl tilted up to 
the top of the cottonwood and waited 

Rufe, sensing something of menace in the first passing of 
that sinister shadow a tiny squall of 
fear and warning, and plunged into the mouth of the den, 
the other youngsters tumbling after him in headlong pani 
After a space of five minutes he advanced again to the exit 


overhead, emitted 


The mouth of it dropped sheer for almost a foot to the 
point from which a sloping tunnel led back and down 
through the sandy soil to the nest cavity. Rufe, strong and 


and equipped with forepaws 





active even at this early age 


} ’ nea i t} nping Dow r 
\ t lal & Hh K powe 


resembling a baby’s hands and v 











found no difficulty in ascending that last 


to the open. But he did not emerge 
caution whetted by the questing shape that had 
above him in the moonlight, he clung to the side of the 


dec tv that led 
Instead, his sense of 


cruised 


sandy wall with only his nose protruding, as his nostrils 
sampled the wind and his sharp little 
alertly. 

Again that rippling sound spoke to him of untasted de 
lights, summoning him to come and investigate. Delicious 
odors assailed his nostrils and roused his hunger. Tt 


eyes peered about 





re 
was a splashing commotion as a muskrat took to the water 
A night heron called from a distance. Then, from some- 
where close at hand among the marsh grass, a wild, harsh, 
rasping shriek assailed his ears, apparently emanating 
from the lungs of some fearsome beast, but in reality 
issuing from the smooth brown throat of a king rail that 
had been startled by a prowling mink. The brawling 
waters and the sounds 2nd scents of night called to Rufe, 
but his native caution restrained him. If he had issued 
forth it is probable that he would not have lived to wear 
his rufous pelt along the courses of the prairie streams and 
that neither Larrabee nor Evans would ever have set eyes 
on the red raccoon of the Ninescah. 

For, motionless as death, a shape poised in the branches 
of the cottonwood and two round glaring eyes regarded the 
protruding head of the young Presently the 
great owl, either waxing impatient or deeming the time 
propitious, swooped without a sound. But Rufe, at the 
first flicker of movement, simply released his hold and fell 
to the floor of the burrow, to scuttle hastily down the 
passage as the darting talons missed him by inches. The 
owl resumed unrewarded vigil in the 
Eventually it gave voice to its gruff ‘Whoo! 
Whoo, whoo, whoo!” 
sail toward the sound. 
ventured out no more until, after the lapse of perhaps an 
hour, a low note from the returning mother summoned 
them forth. One brother, the runt of the family, was un- 
able to negotiate that last perpendicular ascent. His 
whimpering protests attracted the old and she 
thrust a questing forepaw down the entrance, gripped her 
tingerlike toes in his fur and lifted the weakling to the open. 

The mother had brought two fish back from the waters 
of the Ninescah, and the young- 
sters fell upon these delicacies, 
pulling and snarling. Their tiny 
teeth were not yet equipped to 
perform a good job of rending, 
so the fragments that they 
wrenched from the fish were not 
But the taste of the food 


raccoon. 


cottonwood. 
Whoo! 
and receiving a distant answer, set 
The young raccoons, however, 


its 


raccoon 


large. 
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Was deiciou ind eVe la i 
two fish had disappeared wr e pyre it 
Thereafter Rufe and the other memb« ‘ 
went abroad nightiy, at first only ve t 
then roaming farther aheld along 
the tall grass As he grew i trength Rufe g 
conhdence His keen nose took eve tra ( 
count One night a tempting odor seems ‘ 
mediately before him and he thru t e ag 
There was a stir of life and he seized g 
that had retired to the sheltering roots of the t gra 
the night. His teeth crunched upon it and he fou 
most delectable morse! Thus, in at way, he 
learned to hunt. The grass was swarming with hoppe 
every night Rufe and his fellow raccoor ndulged in the 
quest forthem. After a week of this he came one g 
the edge of the grass. Before him lay an open space acro 
which he could see for a considerable distance. The purling 
sound came from his very feet. There was motion too; a 
little ripple of current where a small stream of wate ] 
between the bank and a sand bar 
Rufe scrambled down the sloping sandy bank and dipped 


a tentative paw into the water 

his whole body The 

depth. He swam the narrow cl 
f 


the smooth surface of a sand bar 


current swept 


to his liking 


This was decidedly ng 


though he did not know it, | 


drink he had known hitherto—his mother’s milk 


both with anticipation and mild appr 
the bar to the swirling black current o 
the Ninescah. It was here that the sh 
found him 
moned the rest of the family 
Thereafter the bar became 
rendezvous of 
three hundred yards. 


sand 
the raccoon clan 


Various small « 


annel 


And it was to this bar that her | 


him aown 


and emer 


That fir 


ad weaned him from 


ehensions, | 


f the main « 


e-Tac¢ 


the reguia 


bro 


hannels 


oon, r 


) immersed 


over his 


ged upon 


It extended for perhay 


Ke into it 


only to meander back to the parent stream after a distance 


Prowling along one of these tiny cl 
movement 
Most meat eaters seize their prey o 
Rufe, 

) 


nearly 


on the yellow sand of its 
nowever, 
hands than those of any ot 
ca} 
with gripping fingers 
hand 


and he 


monkeys and the apes, 

oiten 
, His 

object 


drew it out 


spec 


invest 


ol 


tna 





clamped upon some hat 


els, Rufe 
He 


nly with th 


hoor 


endowed with forepaws that 


her animal save the 
tured his prey mort 
than with his teet! 


upon th 
¢ t A 
igation 
nis nose fre 


t 


tentative 
by m 


sultec 


tender member 


ing seized and painfu 


tw 


eaked by ul 


1e | 


Later He Saw the Young Raccoons Upon the Sand Bar Just at Dusk 
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éarly Americam Claillelren’s Boolks 


By Dr. Al. S. W. Rosenbach, as Told to Alvery Stralkosch 


YOUNG man 4 "= ‘ ie ~~“ ia sl J ™ list. Imagine buying 
who came into i ; books other than those 
my library re- of your own taste and 

cently in New York THE INFANT'S GRAMMAR 2 inclination! It seems 
locked about at the THE : the veriest joke to have 


high walls entirely lined 
with rare books, then 
sank into a chair. He 
was the very picture of 
dejection, For a mo- 
ment he sat quietly 
staring into space, then 
said, with a melancholy 
sigh, “‘It’s no use!” 

**What’s the mat- 
ter?’ lL inquired. sad 
news?” 

““No!”’ he turned 
upon me with a quick 
blaze of temper. “‘ How 
collect 
books after seeing all 
rarities?’’ He 
accusatory 


can anyone 
these 
waved in 
circles toward the walls. 
““T have very little 
Why, I can’t 
even begin to collect!” 


money. 


Now this was really 
a very nice young man. | 
He was in his early | 
twenties, loved books, 
and had brains too. 
Then what was the 
matter with him? Alas, 
he had very little money 
and very, very little im- 


eee 


INFANTS GRAMMAR. 
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signposts on the way, in- 
dicating the books you 
should buy 
though one or two men 


just as 


are able to choose fifty 
or even one hundred of 
the 
books in English or any 
literature. The 


difference of opinion is 


most outstanding 


other 





too great. To me such 
buying is about as 
thrilling as going toa 
doctor to have him dic- 


tate your diet. 
















: THE ARTICLEs. 
An a dud a vue, two Anrictxs small, 
iad on their best clothes, to attend at rae Ball; 
Like two little lackeys they stood at the door, re 
That, when the Nouns came, they might run in before: ; 
The temple was wrapp’d in the shadows of night, 
But the toreb of young Duvixrre gave a clear light 


Qualified 


a5 HAVE collected,”’ 


said my uncle, as 


we talked together a 
few years before he 
died, “along a path un 
trodden in my day 

early American 
Pe children’s books.” He 
=. 


walked about his dusty 





old shop for a few mo 
ments, then selected a 
diminutive volume 

the Dy ng Spee hes of 


Hannah Hill, Junior, 





agination. He was 

minus the latter asset, 

the very foundation of successful book collecting. He 
allowed himself to be blinded by the high prices of a few 
old volumes. He either could not, or would not, visualize 
anything beyond that which he actually saw before him. 
He had no vision. 


A Prophecy Fulfilled 


EOPLE donot always have to invest in high-priced books 

to form an interesting collection. Many unusual collec- 
tions have been made through small but exceedingly care- 
ful and, of course, thoughtful expenditure. Yet this is a 
fact very difficuit to thump into the young collector’s head. 
It has taken some men I know— men with slender purses 
several years to realize this. Meanwhile they lose both 
time and bargains. But vision in book buying does not 
come so readily when you are first suffering from the febrile 














mania of collecting. Yet be not dismayed! Just because 
Gutenberg Bibles and Shakespeare Folios jolt the auction 
rooms with their stupendous prices is no reason why you 
should ignore the works of a comparatively obscure writer 
who appeals to you, someone in whom you believe. 

Keep your eyes on his books, his manuscripts, his letters, 
when you are browsing in bookshops; ask yourself a few 
leading questions concerning his future and answer them 
honestly. Do you believe your author has an intrinsic 
value that is likely to increase with the years? How scarce 
are these books or manuscripts or letters of his? Think 
back. If you have the real collecting instinct you have kept 
all your sales catalogues. Check them over. 

Just remember that Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling 
and Joseph Conrad first editions could have been bought 
a few years ago for almost nothing; in fact at their pub- 
lished prices. 

This reminds me of a remarkable prophecy made by my 
uncle, Moses Polock, in 1895. He was complaining of the 
high prices he had just paid for several books. He said he 
didn’t see how rare volumes could possibly go any higher 
Then he amended this by naming three men in English let- 
ters whose works he thought would advance to almost unbe- 
lievable values—Shelley, Keats and Poe. If only I had 
taken advantage of Uncle Moses’ significant foresight and 
vision! These three writers are now probably the most 
sought after of all. 

“When prices are high,’’ Uncle Moses advised me, 
“don’t forget that there are new fields for the collector. 
There’s no need to grumble. You can always spend your 
money wisely on the things which are not so much in de- 
mand.” 

I realized, even then, that these were words of wisdom 
in the book game. Many times I have thought of his oft- 
repeated, laconic statement: ‘‘There are always books to 
fit every purse.” 

There are hundreds of types of books to collect. Volumes 
as yet unnoticed in the auction room, which lie neg- 
lected year in, year out, upon the bookseller’s shelf, and 
which are disregarded by the conventional collector. They 
are waiting for the man with imagination to discover them. 
And many of them will eventually come into their own. 
My uncle and others of his day could not foresee the slavish 
manner some collectors would in later years pursue, with 
neither rime nor reason, every volume on any arbitrary 





published in Philadel- 
phia in 1717. ‘‘ Now,” 
he observed, “I will show you an example. I would have 
you know that this little book is damn rare.”’ 
hated and made fun of the stereotyped expressions in 
booksellers’ catalogues, such as ‘“‘excessively rare,”’ ‘‘ex- 
tremely rare,” “of utmost rarity,” “very rare,” and “rare.” 
He said it reminded him of the man who had eggs to sell, 
offering them as newly laid eggs, fresh eggs and eggs. Uncle 
Moses described his books more colorfully. First of all 
they were “‘infernally rare,’’ then 
followed by “damn rare,” and finally “rare.” 

This and similar picturesque language fitted his rugged 
personality and endeared him to everyone. How muci 
more interesting it would be if modern cataloguers used 
their imagination when describing the degree of rarity of 
an old book. 


He always 


9 66 


“damn, damn rare,”’ 


i i? 
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Uncle 


to gather 


Moses had had 
together many 


When he 


a most un- 
early 


In his younger days 
sual books 


published expressly 


opportunity 


for children. succeeded to 





the business of the Philadelphia publishers, McCarthy & 
Davis, in 1851, the stock included a number of early Amer- 
an juvenile You see, McCarthy & Davis were suc- 


cessors to Johnson & Warner, who succeeded the original 
ablished by Jacob Johnson in 1780. It was noted 
for its children’s books, you can imagine the 
my uncle inherited. 


firm est 
so varied 
juvenile curiosities 


Feed for the Lambs 


i EN when my brothers and sisters and I were very 
4 small children, Uncle Moses remembered our birthdays 
and other anniversaries, always with a pretty little book. 
Although we were all taught to care for and really honor 
our books from the time we could hold them in our hands, 
it was to my eldest sister, Rebecca, and to me, that 
and entertaining volumes. I 


too, 


he gave the most valuable 


ave kept every one of them; each bears his inscription in 
beautiful finely printed letters, ‘From Uncle Mo.” 

My sister was early 
mbued with the book- 
hunting spirit, and I Z 

ive often found her in i 
ome little secondhand 

tore in Philadelphia Z 

7 ‘tHE INFAN 


lietly looking 


ugh piles of books 
the hope of securing 
omething quaint, 
omething unusual and 


perhaps hitherto ur 


Her searches 


ruitless 


Known. 
were not f 
either 


These 


ing expeditions 


hook hunt- 
were 
adventures for us. 
We thought it great 
fun toadd to our little 
library so charming 
nd tiny apamphletas, 


for instance, The His- 
tory of Ann 


L ively and 
her Bible, which was 
sold in 1830 for one- 
] THE VERBS VERBS 
cent, and issued in 
New York in a some- f “ome Actors of en { : ‘The company, lavug! 
what proselyting man- And t ervanis, Ne non speed made a clearance 4 Whilst the Acvive 4 
ner by t ericar 
! the Ameri Ot then: Atle. Ja thine ' But some were so lav 
rract Societ It was 
} a, wherever it rox N ia 76 nd some were sos 
ed-letter day in our An, wherever it goes, rings. And 
f we could find 2 And these actors the \ en they'd room t 4Y In short. all the ac 
ri ‘ . 
me curious example ; Both waesriep, and rumsren; and Gameo.’p away; Were powe by these Vex 
int befor he , , . ; i 
aunt betore th ; They riar’o and they Ran, they sumr’p and they paxc’p, / 
mused f¢ Uncl , : ; , 
| > | Faisn’p, amarep, and KicK'o, Lat » CHATTER’D, and 
Moses But the occa- 
sion was rare, indeed, PHANC’D, 


found a book 


did not al- 
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Moses’ tip to 
Hence | 


ater start 


It was many years ago that I took Uncle 
cting early American children’s books 


leag 1es ahead of those 


start colle 
am who got a |: 

Many collectors are only now beginning to rub their eyes 
up to th which 
I American 


book 
To begin with, 


some 
> fascination these tir 
umes ¢ Early 
unusually interesting for several reasons 
they give such naive samples of the mental food our poor 
ancestors lived upon in the dim days of their childhood 


and to wake 


iffer to nea: juveniles are 


Take, for instance, a small volume published in 1738 by 
called History of Our Lord 
for the Use of C 


Samuel Pt lips 


Jesus Christ, Epitomized; 
South Parish at Andover. The author says that “‘h 
Lord and Master had commanded his Mi 
Lambs as well as his Sheep.”” But what anemic 
He sets before his particular lambs sixty py of the most 
le food ever concocted, 


and Savior, 
hildren in the 
is great 
nisters to fe 


feeding! 


ed his 


indigestil consisting of que »stions on 
and answers to the most abstruse metaphysical, 
Subjects which 
Rev. Samuel Phillips 


ildered little 


philesoph- 
ical and controversial subjects! are no 
nearer solution today than when the 
propounded them for the benefit of his bew 
lambs of Andover Parish 189 — ago! 
You will find early American children’s books difficult to 
There are but few left in good condition today, but 
In the first place, very few 


obtain. 
it is great fun tracking them. 
were published by our Colonial presses 
gentlemen as Cotton Mather and Governor Winthrop kept 
the printers too busily occupied issuing theological works 
too seriously engaged with 


Such venerable 


or acts of provincial assemblies; 
statutes, laws, almanacs, prayer books, catechisms and 
sermons, to print many books for children. Lost in a the- 
ological web of their own weaving, the leaders of the day 
cared little about the intellectual amusement of their girls 
and boys. 

But most of the young book fanciers, lucky enough to ob- 
tain the few books issued, mauled them about or destroyed 
them entirely. They are generally found with torn and 
missing leaves— these charming atrocities have made many 
copies quite worthless to the collector. I have been told 
that it is but normal for a bouncing bibliophile 
months to teethe on the hard board corners of, for instance, 
a copy of Cinderella. Indeed, a young child’s attitude to- 
ward a book is not unlike that of a cannibal toward a mis- 
sionary. Very young children—this is on record, 
doubt me—have been known to eat their books, literally 
devouring their contents. 

When I was about seven years old another little boy of 
the same age came from a suburb of Philadelphia to spend 
the day with me. We quickly struck up a friendship. Al- 
though it was raining and we were forced to rem 
we played together quite happily. Everything went 
smoothly until late in the afternoon, when our inventive 
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upon my books. I watched him cross yom t 


shelf which held them so neatly, anc ned quis 
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at hi 
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immediate 
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xvii 
T WAS in February that Kay finally accepted Herbert. 
She was honest with him. 
‘You know,” she said, “that I cared for Tom McNair. 

I think it is all over, and anyhow I always knew it couldn't 
be. I would have been unhappy with him and he would 
have made me wretched.” 

“T won't force myself on you, Kay. If ever you feel 

“| know that. I shall feel safe with you, Herbert.”’ 

She told her father and mother that night, in her 
bedroom. Katherine was lying back on her 
she seemed to lie down a great deal those 
and Kay felt slightly comforted by the relief in 
Henry's face 

“Herbert will talk to you tomorrow,” she told 
“But I wanted to tell you myself, so you will know 

To his credit, he understood. 

But when she looked at Katherine she saw, to her amaze- 
ment, that there were tears in her eyes. 

‘I thought it would please you, mother dear.” 

“Is that why you did it, Kay?” 

It was the nearest to an attempt at her confidence that 
Katherine had ever come, and Kay looked down at her 


ring 
‘No, 8s! 
+ 


I’ll do my best to make him happy. I 


She suddenly; 


” 


mother’s 
chaise longue 


days 


him. 


“I’m fond of Herbert, mother. 
that is 55 

already she was saying “‘we’’! 
“We have no plans yet,”’ she went on painfully. ‘We are 
But I wanted you to know as soon as 


1e said slowly. 
we 


stopped 


not in a hurry 
possible.”’ 

went into her own room and closed and 
And late that night she opened the wall 
safe kept her grandmother's pearls and took out 
the snapshot of Tom McNair. But she did not look at it. 
She and set fire to a corner and then held it 
When it got too close to her fingers she 


After that she 
locked the door 


where she 


took a matcl 


while it burned 


She Moved the Box Back Again. 








dropped it into a cigarette tray—she was still smoking more 
than was good for her—and watched it until it was a heap 
of fine ash. 

But for some curious reason she did not say her prayers 
that night. She had always done it, even at boarding 
school, kneeling on the bare cold floor. 

“S-h-h! Kay’s at her ablutions!” the girls would say. 

Perhaps she felt that night that having taken her life 
into her own hands, there was not much use appealing to 
God. Perhaps it was because she had prayed for certain 
things recently and they had not been granted. There was 
no particular revolt in her, if there was no particular hope. 
And another curious thing—she slept better that night 
than for months. It rather puzzled her the next morning. 
It did not occur to her that sleep as well as fainting may be 
an escape from the unbearable. 

The engagement was announced as soon as Herbert had 
seen her father. She was entirely acquiescent. But she 
had a new Herbert to deal with after that—a debonair, 
self-assured Herbert, filled with plans. Henry was giving 
him a partnership in one of his subsidiary companies and 
was setting aside a definite sum for Kay, the income to be 
paid annually. Herbert took to wearing a gardenia in his 
buttonhole and was looking at houses. 

“What we need,” he said oracularly, “is a good dining 
room, Kay. We’ll be giving dinners, and if we can seat 
eighteen or twenty it makes it easier.” 

He found one to his liking one day and came to take her 
to see it. But she was not at home. Asa matter of fact, it 
was the anniversary of old Lucius’ death and she had 
asked to take the flowers. She stayed there for quite a long 
time, staring at the shaft where Katherine had wanted to 
put ‘He has followed the trail into the sunset’’ and had 
been voted down. But she was very apologetic when she 
got home, and quite gay at dinner that night. 





Her Cheeks Were Flaming and Her Head Ached Sharply 





she 


On the surface, then, she fooled everybody. But 
wakened sometimes to find that she had been crying in the 
night; that some forgotten dream had dampened her pillow 
and swollen her eyes. She would get up and bathe them in 
cold water before she rang her bell, and then the day would 
begin and she could forget. Boxes would arrive, 
would be coming and going. There were notes to write and 
clothes to be fitted. 

Even Bessie was deceived fora time. Then one morning, 
when Kay had been out late the night before, she arrived 
before she had wakened. She fidgeted about for a while 
and then walked into Kay’s room. 
but her pillow was wet with tears. 

Bessie stood looking down at her, her long cigarette 
holder in her hand, and Kay stirred and roused. She felt 
the damp pillow and tried to turn it, but it was too late. 

“Kay darling,”’ Bessie said, “‘maybe I ought to keep my 
mouth shut, but—do you think you’d better go throug! 
with this?” 

“I’m all right in the daytime, Aunt Bessie. 
night 

“At night! 
with the man you marry! 
somebody else in your sleep, it isn’t fair to Herbert. 
it’s not decent.” 

“But I don’t know who or what it’s about. 
I never remember.” 

Bessie sniffed and went out. 
bered! Then it must be a regular thing. 
her heart about something, and she 
enough what it was. 

Henry had started making invitation lists. He would 
pore over the Social Register, and he took to making small 
memorandums of his own in the car, using the backs of old 
envelopes for the purpose and then mislaying them. 


people 


She was still asleep, 


It’s only at 


Good heavens, Kay, you'll have to sleep 
If you're going to cry about 
It’s 

Honestly. 
The child never remem- 
She was breaking 


knew well 


Bessie 
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“Now where the mischief did I put that? I thought of 
two or three people today that I don’t want to forget.” 

In time, the wedding clothes began to come in; 
from French shops containing trifles; sets of chemise, ab- 
breviated little bloomers and nightdress to match, in palest 
shades of chiffon; tea gowns and negligees over which 
Nora folded her hands and turned up her eyes in ecstasy; 
evening wraps, sport frocks, dinner gowns, ball dresses. 

““How soon?” Herbert had asked. 

“Whenever you like.” 

The date was finally set for May, and after some argu- 
ment, a country wedding was decided on. Now it was the 
country house which engrossed Henry and Katherine's in- 
terest. All through March and into April they made small 
chilly pilgrimages out to the country. Each opening bud 
had significance. As early as the ground could be worked, 
men were digging and sowing. Borders were planted and 
replanted. And if Katherine now and then looked at Kay 
with furtively anxious eyes, the excitement seemed to be 
doing her good. 

There ought to be new hangings in the long drawing- 
room, and perhaps in the hall. And there were some old 
French chairs at Morley’s still in the original brocade. 
However, since most of the furniture would be moved out 
anyhow—perhaps not the chairs But the curtains. 
Yes. Certainly the curtains. 

Kay seemed hardly to have finished writing the notes for 
her engagement presents when the wedding gifts started to 
come in. Herbert was frightfully excited about them, al- 
though he strove to conceal it. He would call up from 
town—they had moved out again to the country—and ask 
her about them: 

““What’s come in this morning?” 

“T really don’t know. A lot of boxes; they haven't been 
opened yet.” 

That was always a small grievance to him. 3ut great 
Seott, darling! There are about fifteen men around the 
place. Can’t some of them get to work?” 

In the evenings he spent most of his time in the three 


upper rooms where, on long tables and minus their cards, 


boxes 





of course, the gifts lay in glittering rows; and one evening 
he brought out a book, a sort of ledger, and began t r 
them for insurance 

“But we have a book already,’’ she said, somewhat exas- 
perated it; 
they came from 


“Everything is in who sent them, the shop 
“This is a different matter,”’ he told her, in a voice 
exactly like Henry’s that she started. ‘There is a very 
large sum of money invested here, 

tion.” 

Even at that, she liked him better with a | 
hands than with herself in his arms. There must have been 
times when Herbert felt her recoil, and knew, for a mo 
ment, anyhow, that what she wanted from him was not 
love at all, but relief from pain and security against some 
weakness in herself. If he did, he undoubtedly comforted 
himself with the fallacy of most males, that when he 
owned her he could win her. 
Bessie Osborne one day. There was little or no beating 
about the bush with Bessie. 

“*Kay’s looking thin, don’t you think?” 

“‘She’s doing too much. 
ding are ridiculous.” 

“You think that’s it?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“I’m wondering. 
of hers?” 

He flushed with annoyance. “I do Kay the common 
justice of believing,”’ he said stiffly, “‘that if that were not 
over she would not be marrying me.” 

“I’m sure that’s very fine for you,” 
tically. 

“As for the inference you have drawn, it is unfair to 
Kay and unfair to me. Even if it were true, once we are 
married, all that nonsense will be cured.” 

Bessie yawned slightly. 
There is certainly no nonsense about you, Herbert.”’ 

The presents continued to pour in. The station wagon 
met every train and came back loaded; the delivery truck 
from the express office made three trips daily. Sil 


and it requires prote« 


OOK In his 


Indeed, he said as much to 


All these parties before a wed 


Does she ever speak of that cowboy 


said Bessie cryp- 


“I dare say,” she agreed. 


ver 
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was a symbol. The ad eag 


about Kay and Herbert. It was im 


these two self-contained people were 
to share the same room, to enter into ¢ 
private lives 

Once, to ple ise them Kay put 
bandeau of seed pearls, and Nora ming 
quickly 

“That's bad luck, Miss Kay, and you 

‘What bad luck can touch her 
drawled ‘She’s got everything, including 

If there was malice in that, Kay ignore 

She meant to make Herbert a good wife 
believe in dutiful wives; she knew there n 
tnat, so she meant to make him a ng ¥ 
she did care for Herbert f she had not 
thing she might even have called it love He 
ently kind, and he took care not to ask of her 
could give. And perhaps, like Herbert, sh« 
marriage as a sort of cure-al 

she was already saying ‘we as well as w 
notes of thanks. And one night, when Her 


her and was about to go, she almost sa 


He had got as far as the door 

“Well, good night, Kay 

““Good night, Herbert. Be sure ~ 
self then, but Herbert had turned 

“Be sure what, darling?” 

‘I’ve forgotten now. It wasn't importar 


Continued on Page 98 


Wagon Circlted the Arena in a Cloud of Dust, Foltowed by the Yelling Indians on Their Ponies, Firing Their Blank Cartridges With Deadly Effect 
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MOPE 


HAD got hold of a copy of the Stars 
and Stripes that morning, and I looked 
through it while I stood at the crossroad. 
I was looking in the just-published make-up 
of the Army of Occupation for the name of 
my outfit, and hoping to high heaven that I 
The outfit was moving back 
out of the Argonne, going somewhere. Some- 
you know the Army. Every- 
body knew where we were going except the 
colonel and the majors, who didn’t hang out 
3ut we were mov- 
ing; that was certain and good. I had been 
put at the junction below Marcq to direct 
the companies alternately to right and to left, 
so that the regiment might not hog a road; 
the First Army was moving back on that crisp 
morning of late November, 1918. 
The outfit wasn’t listed in the Army of Oc- 


wouldn't find it 


whe re, it dee d 


with well poste d people. 


cupation—one heartless rumor scotched. | 
watched the boys plodding by, doing their 
two and a half miles an hour under skinny 
packs. Those packs had fallen away dread- 
fully since they were toted into the Argonne. 
A pack had weighed sixty pounds then, and 
without any joker in the rear rank hanging 
his equipment on it too. A soldier certainly 
likes his comfort who'll tote a sixty-pound 
pack, except on a bet—a blanket, a combina- 
tion knife, fork and spoon salvaged from a 
dead German, a Luger, an iron cross, or even 
a row of German buttons for the girl to sew 
on her coat, letters from home to make fires 
with, all attainable eats, the whole tucked into 
a shelter half—into the ditch with the rest! 

Endless squads of shining morning faces 
swung by, washed and shaved bright pink, 
no longer matted with hair and dirt; every one agrin, or 
ready to be—‘‘It looks like the boat!” 

The last man of the outfit—a greasy and smoky cook on 
a starved mule—passed me, giving me a patronizing nod, 
as became a mounted man who was not proud. I sat down 
on my pack, lit a cigarette, and waited for a truck. 

“What outfit, soldier?” 

I looked up from my newspaper. An M.P. was standing 
there, with two unkempt American soldiers in tow—pris- 
oners, evidently. The speaker was one of these prisoners, 
an undersized man of thirty or so, with light and shifty 
eyes, smiling with a flash of white teeth. His fellow prisoner 
was a rustic-looking chap with an air of vacant good 
humor 

I remember that he was quite chubby; it was some time 
since I had seen an American soldier with an extra pick 
on his bones. I told him curtly. I was full of vainglory 
in those days. 

“You didn’t meet up with the 287th Pioneers on your 
travels, did you, soldier?” 

“Your outfit?’’ I snapped open the Stars and Stripes 
and showed him where he could see for himself. ‘‘Up in 
Germany. In the Army of Occupation.” 

“Oh, Peter,” said the stout prisoner, his mouth falling 
*‘is the whole blame regiment took prisoner by the 
jJerries?”’ 

“Army of Occupation, you dumb-bell,” said Peter. ‘I 
told you yesterday the war was over. Finis la guerre, 
George.” 

‘No, it ain’t either, Peter. There’s lots more ammuni- 
tion. And didn’t we hear a machine-gun barrage only 
yesterday?’ 

I had to ‘You probably heard my outfit sal- 
vaging. We threw everything on the fires, belts of bullets 


smile. 


and all, 80 as 


to get through.” 
“Oh, was that you salvaging?” said Peter relievedly. 
‘Well, I knew the war was over, but I will admit that 
noise was awfu 
\ French army truck appeared, going my way, coughing 
and choking and making about ten kilometers an hour 
downhill. I flagged it and it stopped; a dapper sergeant 
jumped from the front seat and let down the tail of the 
The French were nice that way. If that had been 
an American truck I would have been just as welcome and 
truck wouldn't have stopped for me, 
There's a trick of getting yourself and your trinkets in and 
it of a truck over a tailboard when that truck is rocking 
right along. Before you master it you are almost sure to 
ta metaled road with all you have, and toslide like a man 


| familiar.” 


truck 


more so, but the 


with r 


rs on his chest. 
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By THOMAS McMORROW 


A oe ee ae ee oe i oe a 


Well, We See Not a Few M.P.'s, and We Get Along 
Very Nicely With Them, and No Questions Asked, 
But With the Mademoiselles We Do Not Go So Big 


I got in. The M. P. and his charges got in too. I hada 
box of cigars riding my pack—I had saved those smokes 
from thieves and beggars galore by saying when asked 
what was in the cigar box, ‘“‘Cigars!’’ and joining in the 
laugh—and now I opened the box and offered it to the 
Frenchmen on the front seat. You can imagine they were 
glad to get a real cigar in that country. The circumstances 
call for a courtesy like that, if you can offer it, and they’d 
do as much generally. We had tobacco and they had 
cognac. 

But I was surprised when the prisoner called Peter took 
a full quart bottle of cognac, still wired and gold-leafed, 
from his pack and tendered it to the Frenchmen. I looked 
at the M.P.; he looked at the bottle. 

“‘Open her up,” said Peter, ‘‘and take a big drink!”’ 

The Frenchmen were surprised “ Mais 
m’sieur,”’ they said in unison; but they gloated over the 
bottle. It was a cold day. 

Peter insisted. The sergeant finally opened the bottle 
and had a drink. ‘Him, too,”’ said Peter, indicating the 
driver. 

It said Lion de Belge on the bottle. 
it?”’ I asked. 

“We was salvaging too,” said Peter, eying the French- 
men with the solicitude of a physician. ‘“‘ How do the Frogs 
look to you? In a Jerry mac&ine-gun emplacement 
back there, I found it. Pshaw, I don’t think it’s poisoned, 
do you? This was laying right alongside a machine gunner 
with yellow whiskers; he never even pulled the cork when 
he was bumped off. You know we were told to lay off any- 
thing the Jerries left, because it would be poison, so I been 
worrying about this bottle. 
in the bread basket now? Not so bung, eh?” 

**Bon!”’ chanted the Frenchmen. ‘“ Bon!” 

“Well, here’s luck,”’ said Peter. But now the M.P.—a 
big and broad-faced man with gray eyes full of heartless 
good humor—put out a hand and took the bottle. 

““Who won the war?” grumbled Peter. 

“The M.P.’s,” 

“Who put over the barrage?” 


too. non, 


‘“Where’d you get 


Eh, m’ sie ur, comme se va 


said George. 
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“The Welfares, with 
guns,”’ said George. 

They glared at the M.P. He nursed his 
Belgian alcohol and admired the famed land- 
scape of autumnal France. He was all right 

““Smoke?”’ I tendered them my precious 
box. I wasn’t exactly in love with M. P.’s 
myself. Oh, I know they were necessary; in 
But 
“What are you 


seventy-five-mile 


fact, I’ve done provost duty myself. 
there’s a natural prejudice 
in trouble for?” 

“Losing our outfit,” said Peter. ‘‘And 
what gets me sore with this kidnaper here, 
soldier, is there’s medals coming to us in our 
outfit and croix de guerres and generals wait- 
ing to talk to us. And here we’re keeping 
company with the scum of Europe. Who 
won the war?” 

“The M.P.’s,” said George obediently. 
The M.P. must have been a good fellow, or 
1e would have cuffed them both. 

“How did you lose your outfit?” I asked 
I knew how such fellows commonly lost their 
,; outfits; they stepped aside in the pitch dark 

while their buddies went ahead into the lines 

“We was put on detached duty for excep- 
tional bravery of language in the face of the 
enemy,” said Peter. 





“The top sergeant just wanted an excusé 
Ger rge ** He 


is known.” 


to get rid of us,” said 
liked us, if the trutl 
h 


never 


Peter said to the Frenchman, “ Vouz, going to alley toot 
sweet to Minnool, m’sieur?”’ 
“Pardon? Ah-h, Sainte-Menchould, n’est-ce pas? Oui!" 


““Minnool is where our outfit concentrated on,” said 


Peter to George. ‘‘ Maybe there will be a kitchen left be 
hind, with the cooks sleeping off a drunk, and they will 
ransom us with a gallon of bacon grease, which this kid- 
naper can swap off for white mule with a Frenchman. How 
did we lose our outfit, soldier?’’ Then he went on: 

You know where Chippie is, soldier? That’s where the 
outfit was, resting in the tanbark under those sheds. We'd 
run out of work in that area, making roads and planting 
dead ones and doing odd jobs between the artillery and 
the front line, and we were much reduced from shell shock 
and eating sowbelly and hard bread. 
move back. 

This day there was a big crap game in the second platoon, 
with a couple of thousand francs on the blanket, and I had 
the bones. Planting dead ones, soldier, is what the French 
-all mugger, but it is better than being planted, by much, 
and it certainly results in some big crap games. We even 
drew new money in the gam« let was beside the 
road, and soldiers from outfits that were moving up stopped 
off to shoot their rolls. It is the custom in this Army, as 
you know, to pay an outfit and shove it in the lines; and 
nobody likes to be knocked off with a hundred and fifty 
francs and upwards in his pants pocket. 

When who should push his bald head in the billet but the 
topper, and he hollers, ‘Rook and McMonigle!”’ 

“Went out for a pint,”’ I said in a disguised voice. But 
he came right in and laid hands on us. “Listen, sergeant,”’ 
I said to him in a nice way, “‘don’t you know anybody els« 
in this outfit but me and George here? You ought to go 
around and get acquainted. What do you want?” 

“‘Roll your packs,” he said, grinning. ‘ You’re the birds 
were wanting to join a fighting outfit, I believe. There's 
not enough class to the pioneers for you. Here’s where you 
improve yourself. You shall se¢ with the 235tl 
Division—report to headquarters company on the 510t} 
Infantry at Exermont. Make it snappy.” 

**See me later about this,” I said, gett 


We were hoping to 


our bil 


action 





ing down on my 


hands and knees again. “I'll think it over very seriously, 
but if I ever said I wanted to 


have been full of white 


oin a fighting unit I must 
mule.” 

Our topper is able for any two men in the company, 
which is why he is the topper. He snatches me up from 
the blanket with one hand and says, “‘Not but what the 
pioneers are a fighting outfit, too, only with them it is 
business before pleasure.” 

So George and I reported to the skipper in heavy march 
ing order—packs and rifles, tin hats and gas masks. We 
found him in the topper’s quarters, sitting on the floor 
with the looeys, playing pinochle. The topper put a new 
sheet in his portable typewriter, spit in his hands and said 


“I'll report sending privates Rook and McMonigle, cap.” 








“What I think now,” said the skipper, scratching his 
leg thoughtfully, “‘is when that order started out it was to 


1e second battalion and called for two platoons.” 


“It is a good order as is,”’ said the topper, “and a pleas- 
ire to obe y 

“Just follow your ears,”’ he said to us, leading us outside 
and pointing to where the big noise is coming from 
‘“Where’s your compass? No, it wouldn’t be Peter Rook 





f you didn’t lose it. Here’s mine about six 
kilometers. Bear due northeast.’ He pondered for a last 


word to us, and said, “‘ Well, men, take good care of the 
compass if anything happens.” 

He gave us no papers, because we weren't getting trans- 
ferred to the 510th Infantry; our regiment was attached 
as corps troops to the 235th Division, and our company 
was already with the 510th Infantry, if you understand 
how they handle pioneer units. We weren't working at it 
ust then, but might be called on. Also, there is no need 
to have papers in a battle area, because there are no 
M. P.’s there, and nobody to ask questions. Well, there is 
also the fact that our topper takes great pride in his com- 


pany, and if he thinks a man is a total loss he will say to 





him, ‘Report sick, and we will send you to a hospital and 
you will go to a replacement camp. You've been gassed!” 
{ mention this queer trait though it really don’t apply, 
because there is no reason why the topper should want 
get rid of George and I by sending us to almost certain 
death. 

So we got our packs on our hump, slung our rifles, put on 
ur tin hats to get them out of the way, and started off, 
ane in hand. There is something, by the way, that ought 

to be issued, instead of asking a soldier to jackass a lot of 
to push along with—a yard of sapling. Our outfit all has 
them. 

George said to me, ‘‘ Peter, I hope we do not end up ina 


junk—a nice cane. No silly swagger stick, but something 
s 


spital.” 


“If we would be ir 


any dange r of getting muss¢ dup,” I 


aid, ‘“‘the topper would not lend us his compass, would 
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“Innocents Abroad” 


“NTRONG movements, backed by minority groups, all 
S affecting the foreign interests and relations of America, 
are being pushed and popularized by extensive propa- 
ganda to force the United States: 

To abandon our citizens and to permit the confiscation 
of their property in Mexico; 

To withdraw from the Philippines and to abandon the 
islands. and the constructive American program there to 
the mercy of native politicians; 

To withdraw from Nicaragua and to permit Mexico to 
set up a government there that would be antagonistic to 
the United States; 

To leave any West Indian or Central American country 
free to revert to revolution and chaos, regardless of our 
stake in it or the safety of the Panama Canal; 

To get out of China and to stay out, telling our mis- 
sionaries and our merchants to linger at their own peril; 

To get into Russia and to let down the bars to her 
propagandists; 

To kill our immigration laws and to flood the United 
States with the undesired and the undesirable of the world; 

To cancel the so-called war debts, including the vast 
sums loaned for reconstruction and business purposes, that 
we may, as the Americans who are keeping the agitation 
alive frankly state, buy the love of Europe; 

To kill the American nationalistic and patriotic spirit, 
substituting therefor a thin pink circus lemonade that is 
labeled internationalism; 

To hamstring our Army and Navy in the name of peace, 
though never in her history has America had more urgent 
need of strong defenses. 

This is only a brief outline of a foreign policy as it has 
been formulated by some of our uplift groups. 

The proponents of these large, vague movements rarely 
have a comprehensive point of view on their country and 
the world, or on the relation of one of their theories to an- 
other, in spite of their prattle about internationalism. Often 
the voice urging these policies is the voice of a well-meaning 
man, but sometimes the hand is the hand of Moscow. Some 
of these good men would cripple their country in the name 
of brotherhood. Nothing is more dangerous than the sin- 
cerity of ignorance and the nobility of innocence, 


Why is it that men who have been unable to understand 
and better conditions in their own communities feel that 
they possess the qualities essential to handling and adjust- 
ing the most delicate foreign affairs? Why is it that young 
men and older ones who have never had a day’s experience 
in practical business affairs, but have spent their lives in 
the chair of the writer or critic or professor, feel qualified 
to diagnose our business ills and to prescribe for them? 
Nine times out of ten they recommend the removal of the 
stomach for an attack of indigestion. Why take seriously 
the remedies and panaceas for maladjustments of social 
conditions that are offered by the pinks, the reds and those 
journalists of discontent who make a living scratching the 
dunghills of the world? Why is it that to so many Amer- 
icans the sturdy nationalism of the British and the patri- 
otic fervor of the French are so wholly admirable, while 
they decry any attempt at national solidarity at home? 
Why are the so-called nationalistic aspirations of China 
and Mexico so sacred in the eyes of our pinks and pacifists, 
while American patriotism and nationalism are ideals to 
be sneered at and fought against? 

It may be wise to withdraw either wholly or partly 
from some countries, to fit new policies to new conditions, 
and even to cancel the so-called public loans made to 
Europe during the past ten years; though these, of course, 
are really private loans, made by American investors, and 
in the event of cancellation they must be paid by taxation 
that would be largely levied against the holders of the 
bonds. In short, in the case of many investors, their bonds, 
to all intents and purposes, would be confiscated. Even so, 
there could be no real objection to cancellation if that is 
the sober judgment of the country, uninfluenced by propa- 
ganda and formed after an analysis of the debts, with a 
full understanding of the specific purposes for which they 
were contracted and for which the money was spent. It 
might even be advisable to consider at the same time a 
partial cancellation of the private loans made through bank- 
ing houses since the war, for they already total as much as 
the so-called public debts, or more, and they are increasing 
daily. Their payment imposes an even greater hardship 
on Europe, for they run for shorter terms and in the main 
carry a heavier rate of interest. But in all these cases the 
thing to guard against is a hasty, emotional, propaganda- 
inspired conclusion. 

If our memories were not so long, a good many of us 
would like to return to the simpler days of the past cen- 
tury, when America was practically self-contained—the 
days of unrestricted immigration, when there were plenty 
of cheap cooks and plenty of that low-grade labor that 
gave us our low wages, bread lines, strikes, and from which 
the majority of our reds and crooks and gunmen have 
sprung. If we could forget the open saloon and the wage- 
wasting and hell-raising on every corner. If we could forget 
the low standard of business ethics that prevailed. If we 
could forget that city government was often by public utili- 
ties, and state government by railroads. Not that these 
abuses have been wiped out, but year by year they have 
been lessened til! no one in his senses wants to go back to 
those days. 

Conditions have been improved by the realists, not by 
the theorists. Business has grown wiser, saner and cleaner 
through the criticism and effort of clear-headed men within 
and not outside its ranks. For the big men of America— 
the men who are doing its constructive, productive work— 
are the business men. 

It is to business that the pinks look for their dividends, 
the professors for their endowments, the journals of dis- 
content for their advertisements or the subsidies that keep 
them going. Without business we become a semiprimi- 
tive, self-contained people, with very little in the con- 
tainer. We doubt whether the world would be better off 
if the American business man withdrew from foreign coun- 
tries. It would probably be very much worse off. America 
certainly would be. 

The critics of American business as it is being conducted 
in China, in Mexico and in other parts of the world cry 
sternly: “Its right hand has offended—cut it off.” But 
perhaps a little treatment would save the hand and correct 
its faults, some real, many imaginary. We doubt, how- 
ever, if those without inside knowledge of all the conditions 
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and without any practical knowledge of business affairs are 
the ones best fitted for the job. They could be of much 
greater service to their country if they would go back to 
writing essays and reviews of the new books, to teaching, 
to cleaning up their own communities. These are all 
practical uplift jobs in which a man can be of real service 
to his country; but when he steps out of them into affairs 
of which he can really know little, no matter how noble 
his intentions, he is usually spreading out his stock of up- 
lift too thin. Ordering and saving a city block involves a lot 
of drudgery and detail and discouragement, while saving 
the world is a large, romantic and exciting affair. Doing 
our own little job well is usually a drab grind, while tell- 
ing a corporation how to run its business or a country 
what’s wrong with it is an appealing pursuit, particularly if 
we are fairly young—and it often lands us in the publicity, 
especially if we can cry that our sacred right of free speech 
has been curtailed. Attack and destruction are always 
news; defense and construction command small space. 

Those passionate advocates of free speech who are con- 
tinually bobbing up on the front page complaining that 
someone is trying to suppress them are usually more in- 
tolerant than their opponents. In a surprisingly large 
number of cases, free speech to them means simply the 
right to foment movements subversive of law, order and 
the established government. Once they gain their ends, 
as in Russia, free speech ceases to exist for anyone except 
themselves. Talk against the established government then 
becomes lese majesty. Even your sincere uplifter is a lit- 
tle shocked when anyone dissents frova his views. Because 
they are put forth in the sacred name of uplift, they must 
be right. 

Uplift is too often an assumption of personal perfection 
and rightness in a world where everybody and everything, 
including uplifters and their theories, are always imperfect 
and often wrong. 


Compulsory Codperative Marketing 


NE particular difficulty attending all attempts at co- 
QO operative marketing lies in the attitude of the minor- 
ity who decline to join. Bearing no share of the expense of 
organization, they share in the advantages resulting from 
it. They step under the umbrella when it is raining and 
step out when it is clear. In a number of instances agri- 
cultural codperative associations have gone to the wall 
largely as the result of the uncontrollable practices of non- 
members. 

In Queensland, Australia, legislation has been enacted 
that amounts to compulsory codperative marketing. 
Whenever 75 per cent of the growers of a fruit unite by con- 
tract in a codperative marketing association, the remaining 
25 per cent of the growers are compelled to market their 
produce through the codperative association whether they 
elect to join or not. The thing is new and we have no in- 
formation as to how it is working. 

Emboldened by this precedent, and by codperative ex- 
periences in various parts of the world, fruit growers in 
British Columbia have secured legislation which is, in ef- 
fect, compulsory coéperative marketing, though it does 
not go to the extent of the enactment in Australia. From 
the body of the growers is formed a committee of direction 
The marketing of the associated growers is done through a 
separate central organization. All independent shippers 
must be licensed and all fruits must be shipped through li- 
censed shippers. The control committee has the power to 
fix the quantity of any produce that may from time to time 
be marketed by ashipper. It has the power to fix the place 
or places from which fruit may be dispatched for marketing 
and to set maximum and minimum prices for the products 
concerned. Also, it has the power to fix the time at which 
any particular variety of produce may be permitted to pass 
to market. 

The purpose of the legislation is to control production 
indirectly and to control marketing of produce directly. It 
does just exactly what would be done if all the fruit ranches 
in the province were owned by one individual or company 
and operated accordingly. But it is certainly going to ex- 
treme lengths to deny in toto to independent growers the 
right of individually selling their produce. 
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Al RETIRED BUSINESS MAN 


LOOKS AT BUSINESS 


COUPLE of years 
ago, when I was 
stillin active busi- 

ness, I wasin London; and an English business-man friend 
took me to a meeting of a trade organization that was con- 
sidering ways and means of increasing British prosperity 
through the tourist industry. The speaker of the day was 
a man connected with one of the British South American 
steamship lines, and he advised that instead of making so 
much effort to attract travel from the United States, there 
should be concerted attempt to induce South Americans 
to visit the British Isles. 

“The man from South America is a real spender,’’ the 
speaker said earnestly, ‘‘and not at all like some of our 
Yankee cousins. You have never seen an Argentinean ora 
Brazilian put up at a first-class hotel, where he pays three 
guineas a day for his room, and then go out to a tea shop 
for a shilling breakfast!”’ 

As the sole representative of the United States, I guess I 
was supposed to feel pretty cheap after this backhanded 
slap at Yankee spending habits. After the meeting my 
friend tried to save my feelings by saying the speaker 
was, of course, drumming up business for his particu- 
lar steamship line, and probably didn’t mean all he said. 

But my feelings weren’t hurt at all. It occurred to me 
that the speaker had paid us a 
rather fine compliment, and de- 
scribed in conerete words one of 
the main reasons for our national 
prosperity. The average Amer- 
ican will pay three guineas for a 
hotel room if he likes it and thinks 
he can afford it. But at the same 
time he stands in so little awe of 
hotel clerks and bell boys that 
he has no hesitancy in 
walking down the street 
for a shilling breakfast 
at a tea room, if he feels ~= 
If the hotel 
wants to sell him a half- 


so inclined. 


guinea breakfast, it has 
got to convince him that 


it is what he wants 


Now We Know Why 


It is precisely this quality of independence that has 


made us the great business nation we are. Americans are 


individualistic enough to decide for themselves what they 


want to buy and how they want to buy it, regardless of 


what other people think. And because Americans are indi- 


vidualistic, they want more things. Americans are de 


mined to live well, but they are willing to pay the price in 


hard work. Little business in the United States has grown 


into tremendously big business because it has the most 


eager and critical market in the world in its own dooryard 


For the first 


time in more than thirty years I have had a 


chance to study business from the outside, looking in 


Since I got out of harness I have traveled pretty steady 


about the country, by train, by private car and, in many 


portions, by public autobus. I stopped for varying peri 


ods in big cities and little villages, and everywhere | 
talked with traveling rbers 


salesmen, storekeepers, ba 


manufacturers, chamber 


of-commerce workers. I have 


tried to see what business 
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“Jean, a Couple o’ Auld Scotch 
Friends are Comin’ to Stay the 
Night Wi’ Us’’ 


The Handicap 


HE preacher fulminates a screed 
i d 
Aguin 


With possibly a word or two 


i the books ] should not read, 
Denouncing what I should not do. 


My paper prints a page or three 


On ple j ] / i nol go to see; 

It cal them wicked, vile and base, 

RB give them lots and lots of pace, 
Yet no one v1 a rousing cheer 

For what I ought to see and hear, 

Vor sound he trumpet, drum and fife 


For what is fine in Art and Life. 


No modern critie dares to praise 
Desert in conduct, books and play ; 
ind Virtue lanquishes, de spi sed, 
F only V ice gels advertised. 


irthur Guiterman 


Ain Eye for Business 


\ THAT you tink? A customer he 

comes along and he say, “Tony, | 
wanta some fruits.” Heesa nice-lookin’ 
fella and I say, ‘‘ What you want, mister? 
Nice opels, goot pech, fresh stromber, 
panuts.” 

The grape he look at. He bendsa over 
to peep in da sack and den he gives heesa 
eye a grab in da hand and say heesa glassa 


ye she fall out. Den weed hands and 





‘" Must Give You a Summons."* ‘‘What For?’’ ‘‘Parking in Front of a Hydrant’’ 


UIRIN: 


MeNab and His Neighbors 








“Ye Bring Them Along! It Will Seem 


"I Suppose I Can Send the Bairns to 
One o’ the Neighbors an’ So Make 
Room for Them 


Guid to See Some One Frae Hame 








1e00-FAMILY! 
HOUSE To 
RENT 








ery Se FO Ro RR mS a : 


Optimist (A. D. 1997) —‘‘Isn’t it Great? The District Attorney and the Police are 
Going to Get Together and Clean Up the New York Stage. I Told You Those 
Indecent Plays Couldn't Last!’’ 
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‘Sandy, I Hadna the Slightest Idea 


Ye Were Bringin’ Elephants! If They 
Stay to Breakfast We're Ruined!’’ 


knees we searcha ¢ verywnere, mut tne 
eye he cannot be found. Da man loo 

like he go craze, he wanta da ¢ ye SO very 
much bad. 
worth mucha da mon. I give fif lollar 
for him eef you find him.” 


“Tony, he sa} “dat eye 


Heesa nice fella, he buy da grape and 
he lose da only goot gla Sa eye ne got I 
sorry and tink maybe I finda da eye and 
get da fifty dollar. He 


~ 








da addresses and pnones numbe! 
While I looka in da fruits another cu 

tomer he comes up and say he wanta buy 

agrape. He gives me a 

while I make a da change in da reg 

he look a surprise and say, ‘“ What’ 

this?’”’ What youtink? Dere in da hand 


he holda glass eye and ig! Dat 
halafa fun,”’ he say. He putsa da eye ir 
da pocket and starts off away 

“Hey, mister,’ I holla, “‘how mu 
you take for him da eye?” I cat 


nim and he say itsa goot eye worth fhity 








do but his eyes goot, too, and he 
don't need three eye, he se ll him 
thirty-five dollar. I pay him da mon 
and dasha for the phone. The man wha 
lose da eye | can’t get hin Da cer 
operator she say no such numbers 

Den I tink of da optimistician round 


da corner. I takea him da eye and s 
what it is worth. He 


he don't wanta it I takea fifty de 


Continued on Page 206 























**But, Good Grief, Dad, There's Absolutely Nothing to Do at Home”"’ 








The soup 
everybody 
ikes! 
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The refreshing, sparkling, appetizing flavor 
of the full-ripe tomato! How it appeals to you! 
The sun itself has sweetened it—bathed it in a 
shower of its warm rays until it hangs, a red and 


irresistible temptation, on the vines. 

Plucked at its richest maturity, it gives only 
its luscious tomato “meat’’ and pure invigorating 
juices to Campbell's Tomato Soup. All the rest 


is discarded. So in this famous soup is just the 


precious tomato goodness, made more tempting 
and nourishing still by the blending of golden 
butter fresh from the country, and the most 


1 
delicate and careful seasoning 


Here is a challenge for your appetite indeed 
A soup that gives you a glow and that cheerful 
mood which means real enjoyment of your food 
Of all soups, Campbell's Tomato is the favorite 


The first taste will tell you why. 12 cents a can. 
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DINNER 









cordiality 


ootful. 


it stewed colleger? 


ar gone aiready 


iodded. 


‘*Let me alone, 


“Spy, maybe. 


fore Freddy gets back. 





i 


FREDERICK 


ilo, Larry,” he said, with 
“At it again, 
You seem to have accumulated 


you,”’ said 
“* Just been 


» of dad’s me- 


March liquor, I 


> wily 


like a lamb, but 


d, a rather poor 


lekin 
he jungle king. 


at Poppy. She 


straight ahead. 





», Larry,” said 
“Td like to 
k. Then off 


Liow does that 





eried Larry, 


Freddy's hand. 


‘My wonder man. Thank 


Let me buy 
See. Wealth 


> dreams of ava- 
He plucked from his 
i ten-dollar bill. 

"insisted Mr Trask. 


My party. 


ust wait here a minute. I’ll 

sut and speak to Leon 
and have him shake us up 
something extra special.” 
fellow,’’ said 
ut hurry back.”’ 
me a second, 
"said Mr.Trask, and 
riedly. 


Once outside the door, he 


a walter, 


He found the proprietor down among the barrels, busy 
oleaginously. 


re's a young pest trying to crash my party. 


rid of him.” 


me the man of affairs. 


> him out somehow. 
A couple of stiff drinks and he'll be out 


i as the door had closed on Freddy Trask’s heels, 
darted out and closed on Poppy’s wrist. 

* he said, and his words were clear and incisive 
“you've got to get out of here.” 

you drunken spy.” 

Drunk, no. 


’ he said urgently. 


1 her to her feet. It was an auspicious moment 
to return, and just then he did. 





TRASK attributed his 
cess in inducing gentlemen to prefer his 
bonds, to his gift for diplomacy. When he 
‘id the red head of Larry Larrabee at the 
private room of the Red Roof Inn, his 
impulse was to give way to a fit of temper. 
cond was to meet the situation 

cy. Hesummoned asmile 


Congratulations.” 


“Something you want, 


“Rough stuff?”’ he 


‘“* Leave him to me,” 


Haven’t had a drop. 

Had to make Leon think I was a boiled sophomore, 

y pickings, or he wouldn't have let me in. 

f I’ve got dad’s car outside.”’ 

‘I won't, I won't, I won't,” cried Poppy, beating her 
against his chest. ‘“‘ You're a nasty, spying, interfering 

h, and | hate, hate, hate you.” 

en, very suddenly, she put her hands to her face and 

to weep softly. “Oh, Larry,” she sobbed, “I’m so 
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**Larry Lar: 
rabee, Stop 
Cracking 
Wise, and 
Tell Me 
What You 
are Up te 

Now’’ 


“What's the idea?”’ he snarled. The time for diplomacy 


had apparently passed. 

With entire calmness Larry answered, ‘Poppy doesn't 
feel well. I’m taking her home.’ 

“Are you?”’ 

““Why not?”’ 

“You beat it,”’ cried Mr. Trask, his face working wrath- 
fully. 

““Temper, temper,” said Larry. 

“T’ll have Leon throw you out.” 

“Wouldn't you like to do it yourself 

“In three seconds I will.’”’ 

A beatific smile came to Larry’s face. ‘‘Hard words, 
those, Sir Frederick. But you'd better be your own soft 
self. You know you wouldn't strike a tadpole.” 

The face of Mr. Trask was a whitish-green mask of fury. 
He rushed at Larry with clenched fists. With one long 
arm Larry held him off, by placing his hand on Freddy’s 
heaving bosom. 

“This,”’ said Larry, “‘is a moment for which I have long 
waited. You have given me a reason for handing you a 
hand-engraved sock on the beezer. Are you ready? Here 
with my compliments.” 

Larry let fly his right fist, hard and true, in what is 
technically known as a right cross. Freddy Trask crum- 
pled into a corner. He remained there, limp, looking mur- 
der, but not attempting to accomplish it. Larry bent over 
him, and there was menace in his face. 

“Freddy,” he said, ‘“‘help yourself to a lot of fresh air. 
Don't stop to pick buttercups either. Get out.” 
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° Mr. Trask got to his feet. There was homicide 
By Richard Comamellll _iaticesessit’sst side om tht, he looked ike 


a yesterday’s lily. ‘‘ You'll hear from me about 
this,”’ he said, with a trembling huskiness. 

“Send me a picture post card of Niagara Falls,”’ said 
Larry, and held the door open. Without a glance at 
Poppy, Freddy went out, and they heard the bang of the 
front door and the noise a very angry man makes when he 
is racing the motor of a car in a profane and violent effort 
to start away in a hurry. 

“Now, Poppy,” said Larry gently, “‘pull yourself to- 
gether. We're going away from here 

Still sniffling a bit, she let him stick her hat on her blond 
head and steer her by the elbow toward the door. They 
had almost reached the outer portal when Leon came after 
them, waddling, puffing, incensed. 

“Hey. Where’s Mr. Trask?” 

“Mr. Trask,” said Larry pleasantly, “was called away 
suddenly to lay a cornerstone for a home for destitute 
hoot owls.” 

“Who'll pay for the drinks?” 

“T will. Here.’’ Larry thrust the ten-dollar bill into 
Leon’s pinguid hand. ‘Good night, good luck, God bless 
you—that’s all that I can say 

Then he escorted Poppy to his father’s car and de 
posited her therein. ‘‘Home, James,’ he said, as he 
switched on the headlights. 

“No, no,”” whimpered Poppy. 
“Where to, then?”’ 
“Nell Wesley’s house. I—I—told 
dad that I was going to spend the 
night there.” 
““And so you are, young 


; 
lady, so you are 





‘Oh, wailed 
Poppy, use I am.’ 
‘Not you, dear,”’ said 
Larry, starting the car 
‘You're just a very young 


Airedale whose eyes are 
opening for the first time on 
a very curious world. Let's 
sort of forget tonight. An- 
other time, maybe, you'll 
remember grandpop’s 
words: Look before you 
weep.” 

She dabbed her eyes with her hand- 

kerchief and nodded. 

““Now get this,’’ said Larry. ‘Not 
aword toanybody about what happened 
tonight. Keep your little mouth shut 
and you're as safe as dad’s bank. No 

body will know anything, if you yourself don’t tell them 
As for the fragrant Freddy, I've a strong hunch he will 
stop buzzing around.”’ 

It was just under six miles, by an uncouth and serpentine 
road, from the Red Roof Inn to the domicile of Miss Nell 
abee and Mr. Larrabee’s 





Wesley. Poppy Bangs, Larry Larr 
forty-seven-hundred-dollar limousine made it in nine min- 
utes and sixteen seconds. 

On the ride, Poppy, huddled in the front seat, said noth- 
ing. Larry, his eyes glued on the unwinding ribbon of 
moonlit road, said nothing either. 

He halted before the gate to the Wesley home. He held 
open the door of the car and Poppy stepped out. Off- 
handedly, he said, “ Well, good night, Poppy.’ 

“Good night, Larry,”’ she said, a catch in her voice. She 
turned. “Oh, Larry 


Quickly she bent over, caught one of his hands and for 


the briefest possible part of a second, touched her lips to it. 
Then she ran up the path to Nell Wesley’s house. 

Larry Larrabee sat there for a minute, staring at his 
hand. 

“Gosh,” he said softly. ‘‘Gosh.” 

Then he headed the car toward his father’s house, and 
as it passed along the dark streets he sang to himself: 


** Are you aware that the cats have go 


No tails on the Isle of Man?” 


A block from his father’s house he stopped singing. He 
inserted the car in the garage, and tiptoed up to his room. 
Some twenty seconds later the room was filled with gentle, 
rhythmic snores. 

Breakfast in the Larrabee home was at 8:10, which 
meant ten minutes past eight. On the dot Mr. Larrabee, Sr., 


Continued on Page 38 
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admires . . so easy now for you to 


make them unusually delicate and tempting 


HAT endless delightful surprises 
We be prepared with baked 
foods—with so little effort! New 
touches in tarts and pastries, alluring 
novelties such as cheese straws. And 
how good they can be when they have 
that delicate richness, that trace of 
tempting mellowness which depend on 
the shortening. It is to get this special 
goodness in all kinds of pastry that the 
greatest care in choosing shortening is 
necessary. 

For many years, famous chefs and 
good housekeepers who pride them- 
selves on always having this appetizing 
richness in their baked foods have 
chosen Swift’s “Silverleaf’? Brand Pure 
Lard for their cooking. Rendered un- 


Swift & Company 


‘Silverleaf 


usually pure and sweet from choice 
pork fat, ‘‘Silverleaf’’ makes all foods 
better whenever it is used in baking or 
frying. And its creamy smoothness, 
just the right consistency to mix well 
with other ingredients, gives excep 
tional lightness and tenderness in your 
baking. 

You save time and effort, too, by 
using ‘‘Silverleaf’s’’ exclusive self-meas 
uring carton. Just score the print as indi 
cated and cut the exact amount needed. 

New enjoyment is in store for your 
family and guests when you begin to 
use ‘‘Silverleaf’’ in your baking and 
your frying. Ask for it by name. In 
the self-measuring 1 and 2 pound car 
tons, also in 2, 4 and 8 pound pails. 


carton and cut 


amount needed. 


Brand —_ iar 





When you use this exclusive 
‘*Silverleaf’’ carton you just 
score the top of the 
shown on the flap of 





Sift together flour, salt and ba 


powder; work in lard lightly. Add 
just enough cold water to makea 
dough. Chill. Rollout to 

thickness. On one half sprinkle 4 


tablespoons of grated cheese, d 





of paprika and dot with butte 
Fold dough over, press edge 
emg and repeat two tir 

nto desired small shapes. Bake 
a nt even (4 F.) for l5r 
4. "a 
” *t 
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Continued from Page 36 
faced his matutinal coffee, toast, and one four-minute 
egg. On hearing his son's step on the stairs the face of Mr. 
Larrabee performed a protean miracle by growing even 
stern than it Never a cheery, chatty sou! 
at breakfast, this morning Mr. Larrabee wore an aura of 
pronounced indigo hue, and he crunched his toast with 


more 


had been 


vicious teeth 

‘Morning, dad. Grand day.” 

His son was entering the dining room, outwardly non- 
chalant. For several chill seconds Mr. Larrabee gave no 
sign that he was aware of his offspring’s existence. 
voice that was flavored with black crape and 
“Good morning, Lawrence. Sit 


Then ina 
tombstones, he said 
down.’ 

Taking a seat before a waiting egg cup, Larry asked, 
‘“‘Anything wrong, dad?”’ 

“‘Something,”’ said Morton Larrabee, 
from a sepulcher, “is very wrong indeed. 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

‘““Where were you last night?” 

“*Me?”’ 

“Yes; 

**Didn’t you tell me to go to my room?” asked Larry, 
losing all interest in his egg. 

“Is that an answer to my question? Come, Lawrence; 
don’t quibble. I will not take a chance that you may lie to 
will tell you some facts. I did tell you to spend the 
evening in your room; I did tell you you could not use my 
car; I did refuse to give you ten dollars. Facts!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well,” 


as one speaking 
Lawrence i 


you.” 


me. | 


said Mr. Larrabee, “you did not stay in your 


room; you did take my car; you took—or shall I say 
‘stole ten dollars of my money. You sneaked back into 
the house around midnight. These are also facts.” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“You do not deny them?”’ 

“No, sir.” 


‘Your attempt to steal away without my knowledge 
was very clumsy, Lawrence.” 


“Yes, sir.”’ 





“Good. You've Come to 
the Right Shop. De: 
lighted to Have You. 


Need Young Blood"’ 
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“You might have credited me with some intelligence 
Did you think you could deceive me so easily?”’ 

‘No, sir. I knew you'd see me, or find out. But I had 
to go when I did.”’ 

Mr. Larrabee sighed bitterly. ‘‘ You show no sign of con- 
trition for your conduct,” he said. 

‘I feel none, sir.” 

“This,” exclaimed Mr. Larrabee, “‘is the last straw.” 

‘“*T suppose so, sir.”’ 

“‘T,’’stated Mr. Larrabee, “am ajust man. 
I will give you a chance to offer some ex- 
planation.” 

“‘T have no explanation to offer,” 
Larry. 

““What!"’ Utter exasperation was in Mr. 
Larrabee’s voice. 

“None,” said Larry firmly. 

“To think,” cried Mr. Larrabee tragi- 
cally, ‘‘that my only son should turn out to 
be a sot, a liar and athief. To think 

“Stop,” said Larry. “I’m not a sot, a 
liar and a thief. The worst thing I am is 
a human being. That’s something you've 
never realized.” 

“‘How dare you talk to me like that?” 
thundered Morton Larrabee. 

“I’ve never been disrespectful to you before,” 
son, looking squarely at his father. “‘I haven't had the 
nerve to. But now things are changed. You say this is the 
last straw. I suppose that means you are going to turn me 
out, disown me and all the rest of it 

“T’m glad you realize that 

“*So,”’ went on Larry, ‘‘now we can talk, not as stern 
parent and erring son, but as a couple of men. I'll be sorry 
if I have to leave Bellemere. Yesterday I wouldn't have 
been. Today I have a reason for wanting to stay here 
While I’m talking frankly, I want you to know that it 
hasn't been much fun being your son. You've given me a 
place to sleep, and food, and a few clothes, and handed me 
out a little cash now and then; but as a father —well, 
you've been a washout.” 


said 


said his 











‘Shipbuilding is a 
Man's Work’’ 
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“Go on,” said his father, drumming with his knuckles 
on the table, as if he were exercising great self-control. 

“You've acted toward me as if you were part refriger- 
ator and part adding machine,” said Larry. ‘‘I’ve never 
felt I could confide in you. You always seemed willing to 
believe anything anybody said against me. Perhaps I 
have blown off steam now Lord, I’m not a 
stuffed bird in a glass case. You haven't tried to under- 
stand. You've always preached at me, and 
tried to make me feel a lot guiltier than I 
had any reason to feel. You've given me 
nothing but censure and rebukes, but never 
credit for trying and de- 
cent 

“T suppose,” Mr. Larrabee ironi- 
cally, “‘that you consider what you did last 
night honest and decent.”’ 

Larry returned his father’s look unwaver- 
ingly. ‘I do,’’ he said 

Mr. Larrabee’s self-control proved itself 
at this juncture, to be imperfect. He blazed 
out with: ‘“‘How dare you say that?” 

“It’s true,” replied Larry quietly. “I 
wish I could tell you the whole story. I just 
can’t. I admit that I took the car, which I 
did not harm, and the ten dollars, which I'll 
pay back. I think you're entitled to know this much 
What I did last night was nothing I'm ashamed of; and 
nothing, I think, you'd be ashamed of, if you knew all the 
circumstances. I ask you to believe me, sir.” 

During his son’s recital Mr. Larrabee chewed his lips 
as if he were trying to hold back a flood of pushing words 
Now the words broke through the dike of his self-restraint 

““Lawrence,”’ he said in the voice of a very angry man, 
‘“‘you are beyond all hope. Your mendacity is appalling 
You have the unmitigated gall to sit there and tell me a 
cock-and-bull story like that and expect me to believe it.” 

“It’s the truth.” 

“Lawrence,” said Mr. Larrabee, impaling his son on 
needle-point eyes, ‘‘stop this farce. | know what you did 
last night.”’ 


and then 


to be honest 


said 


Continued on Page 153 
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N surpassing smartness and in brilliancy ok performance, 
he LaSalle is as new as this mornings sune~ best in its assur- 

- = a ~ 
ance of fine and unfailing service it Is as old as Cadillacs 


own twenty-tive years of reputation and responsibility 


The La Salle is the fortunate beneficiary of those engineering principles and precise 
practices which Cadillac, during the last fourteen years, has continuously refined and 
improved in manufacturing 250,000 eight-cylinder, go-degree, V-type motor cars 
From $2495 to $2685 lo l, Detroit 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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MANUFACTURED * COMPLETELY *BY *THE *CADILLAC * MOTOR 4CAR * COMPANY 4 WITHIN 41TS *OWN * PLANTS 
























can be made so cheery and. liv 


LITTLE 


kitchen blossoms and smiles. The 


color! And the dullest 


. ; 
housewife smiles, too! 


duties does seem easier in a cheerful, 


: 
liveable workroom. Ask your neighbors 
who have Congoleum Go/d Seal Rugs. 


The radiant colors spread sunshine to 


every corner. And the smooth, sanitary 
‘ r . ] ] ] }} ] 

surface 1s indeed a godsend! It makes 

Gold Se Rugs as easy to clean as a 


porcelain-t No matter what is 


+ | ° oe 7 ° a 1 
tracked in or spilled, a swish of a damp 
mop banishes every trace, leaving the 


7 
colors unfaded—the lustre undimmed. 


\nd in every room, upstairs and down, 


iui pat ‘ 
Gold Seal Rugs will bring glowing color 


and free you from the hardest of cleaning 
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GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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No more tired arms and achi 


duties. 
muscles from sweeping and beating « 
collecting floor-coverings. New leisure and 
comfort are brought into your life. 


} 


All kinds of lovely patterns come in 
floor-covering rich 
florals, bright colored 


tiles. And prices today are lower than eve 


these flat-lying 
Orientals, dainty 
before—offering value no housewtie ca 
afford to overlook. 


When buying 


=) 


Sizes up to9 x 15 feet 


Tome * , : , ; 
Insist that the Gold Seal 
appear on the rugs vou purchase. It 
nuine Congoleum and pledges 


or Your Money Back.” 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC, 
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“Satisfaction 
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NGLAND would have suffered terri g dangle in a ‘ 
many set out in dead earnest to destroy everything naval officer that poor ventilation in the engine gondola himself fron 





1 Ger-_ difficult to explain to the public, and, in fact, to the avera 


British regardless of its military value. Even with — had ignited some overflowing hydrogen gas, and that cor car with a de 











the Zeppelins that were produced during the war she might — rection of the ven ing system would prevent accidents sending the car 

have inflicted far more damage than was actually caused from that source in future. In and out of the r u e¢ A 

by the sporadic raids. I mention that fact here with ref- safety of the Zeppelin remained largely a matter not at t 

erence to the oft-heard statements that the United States is doubt. Nearly all of our best airship personnel had bec had it been r ‘ 


» fully protected by two great oceans killed considerable trouble and sever ! 4! 








Admittedly she is protected today. But just as the But Metzing’s successor as chief happened to be a firm — self might é 
Germans held the instruments capable of doing terrible believer in airships. He was | aptain Peter Strasser, a He let not g f 
harm to England, so must recent engineering develop- brave and talented officer, destined to be the re g at least r 
ments produce similar though more powerful weapons — sponsible for the war ope ns of the naval Zeppelinsand Augu 18 
which an enemy lacking discrimination might send against the leader who established them in a last ng position as_ shortly bef 


the United States. The oceans would not stop the huge important units of a modern fleet was t down in flam« 
military airship, the aerial 
leviathan of the near future. 

The American people were 
never well-informed concern- 








ng the real nature of the im- 
portant services rendered DY 
the Zeppelins. Hardly any- 


hing at all was told about 
their reconnaissance and pa- Christmas Presents 
trol activities, and only a few 

the raids found their way 
into print on this side 


] 


I know it will surprise the 
majority to learn that as 
early as 1915 the naval Zep- 
pelins made thirty raids dur- 
ng that one year, though 
then there were no more than 
hiteen ships in commission 
at any one time. 

During the first six months 
ff war the German navy had 

ve such craft. Six months 
ater ten more had been com- 
missioned in that branch of 
he service. But remember, 
this was in the early stages. 
Ilad it not been a period of 
great national anxiety the Zep- 
pelins of those days would 
ave been termed more or less 
experimental. As it was they 
perated as warships and the 
personnel, from the comman- 
ders to the newest recruits 
among the mechanics, were 
compelled to gain their experi- 


ence from actual 





against the enemy. And that 
ould not be done without ac- 
tiy 


ep x very severe losses I 


pe America is never con- 








nted with a similar tua- 





rhe few losses occasioned 














by the peacetime operation ol ee | not n t , ty 
American airsnips would be A 1917 Type Naval Zeppelin I the rect ‘ 
nsignificant compared to the aii : 


vholesale destruction of men and equipment if the national A word about Strasser. In January, 1915, while in distance patrol flights during the twelve 1 





Government were forced to send untrained crews into a  Frankfort-on-the-Main, awaiting the completion of my _ besides the thirty raids against 
mnflict, with the complicated war machine fthe future. Zeppelin, Z-12, I had been asked to address a group of Four of them were t 
One purpose here is to prove that statement by showing naval and military experts concerning the use of the obser L-3 and L-4 were wrecked i gale be ; 


what actually occurred i he Zeppelin brar of the vation car, which I had developed toa fairly reliable degree 





German army and navy As a result, the war department had 


decided to introduct The tw hir 1 been sent f ’ J \ 
the car, though not without first letting the departmenta coast t 


Experiments Up in the Air engineers tinker with its development. They required gested the ] ( irge | vate 















more thar year —meaning that m lable time was) The ‘ t 

ip navy had its Zeppelin service a wk as 1912, lost —before working out the i When t 

though when the first naval a p, | was commis It was different with the navy, however. Strasser had they had just « lf i tto! t 

ned In October of that year, there was no airship harbor immediately decided to experiment with the car built by f normal we 
to accommodate it. The mmercial station at Hamburg’ the Zeppelin Company a rding to my pla As was | sp! 
served as a temporary berth for the na t rigid, how istom, he declined t nda $su linates aloft to t r é 
ever, and enabied it to operate w thie eet \ larger conduct t experime Y we t 1 ( speec I 

p, the L-2, was comm med or lay in September the test sent so far out 

913, and on that ve day the | A wrecked in a I did not see the prey it t I i et 1 A 

idden storm over the Nort} i t of the bungled mewhere \\ 1 reached a_ Frit the | ( 
rew, including both the command: nd t rst chief of ufficient height Strasser got into the little car and gave 1 bee 
navala rsnips, ( aptain Metzing the signal wt W 1d ver it a half mile below the » 1 ren 

[he loss of the L-1 was compara tot fthe U.S About 300 feet down, while the winch was allowing t 
Shenandoah, which in September, 1925, was wrecked while cable to unwind Ww but steadily, the ta f the car ] vel 
passing through astorm in Ohio. It had the same influence became entangled with t wireless aeria It caughtthe me in Han 
yn public opinion, T tters worse, t w L-2 and tilted it 
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yt Quality Product 


» 


Why you vile the straight road 


To every business two roads are open. One is the road of high 


standards and fair prices. The other is the road of cut prices, over- 
statement and quality compromises. The second road may be excit- 
ing, but it is treacherous. The first road is straight and true. 
Customers who prefer to travel straight, on solid ground, have 
helped you reach your present position. They have helped us build 


the world’s outstanding lubrication business. 


a... d 


| 














different kinds of plants. 


There is no complete textbook on lu- many 
As correct lubrication is a continuous 


pti R losses through frictional loads 


in plat 1s gencrating their own pow cr 


brication, but the knowledge and expe- 


are estimated to average more than 10%. rience of the leading specialists on the economy, we keep in regular touch with 


Chis loss 1s expensive. 
Over half the losses can often be pre- 


vented by correct oils, correctly applied. 


Correct lubrication is one sure way to re- 


} 
duce wear and tear, and to save power 


losse S 


subject are at every plant's disposal. 

The Vacuum Oil Company's standing 
as leading lubrication specialists is recog- 
nized the world over. 


We are pointing the way to power 


economies and Operating cconomics in 


the plant personnel and cooperate with 
them to maintain standards and results 

Our services and oils, which are used by 
manufacturers of quality products all over 
the world, can be made effective in vour 


plant. 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


bn 
Lubricating Oils 
for Plant Lubrication 
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EARI 


Today I have nearly S00 volumes, w! 
ym 1682 to 1840. They reveal witl 

ma g fidelity the change in juver 
ling matter, the change, too, n the out 
1 character of the American child 
They depict the slow but determined 
rowth from the child of Puritan New Eng 
? 1 to that of our own day It is a delight 


il change from Virtuous William, The 
Obedient Prentice, and Patty Pri 
[om Sawyer, Huck Finn, Penrod and 


Winnie-the-pooh. If Robert Louis Stever 





n had had the temerity to publish Treas- 
ire Island in the good old days of Governe 
Winthrop he would have been a fit subject 

r the common hangman! I do not mean 

mply that the New England boy of the 
eventeenth century was the goody-goody 
ng which his parents tried to make him. 

f he was choked with the Bible and threat 
ned with the catechism and the prayer 
f i Bunyan were rut} 

sly thrust down his innocent your 
vat he nevertheless could think of Cap- 


n Kidd, Sir Henry Morgan, the Indians 





nd the whole machinery of the boyhood 

magination. Free thought was permitted 
m because there sno way tosuppress it 
Ihe ttle ns! My heart ache 





em when I read an ¢ xample sucn as 


Rule of the New-Creature To be Pr 








ticed every day in all the Particulars o 
h are Ter This is the earliest book ir 
m} lection. It was published in Bostor 
Avery, who sold books near the 
Blu h 1682 Imagine the weary 
ttle child who had to listen throughout 
gS to the contents of 
k Ww In this manner 
Be sensible of thy Original Corruption 
how it inclines thee to ev l, and 
lisposeth thee to good; groan under it, 
1 bewail it as Paul did. . A] 


f 


p 7 your actual sir Ss, oO 
laily infirmities, in Thought, Word, Deed 
Iindeavor to make your peace with God 

hem betore you vo to bed.” 


t 


Teaching the Good to Die Young 





here is, too, one of the most famous of 
iveniles, the equally inspiriting and 
urishing Spiritual Milk for Boston Babes 


In either England; Drawn from the brea 


f both Testaments for their Souls nour 


ment. But it may be ef like use to any 

Childrer Printed at Boston in 1684. My 
py is the only one known of this dat 
hn Cotton, the great and influentia 

Puritan minister, had written this many 
ears before, and it was first published ir 
! d in 1646, to settle a growing d 


ension among the Puritans, who could not 
lecide which catechism of the many the 
e was best for their childrer I} 
ime grew very popular and from it the 
ttle ones learned to die with much grace, 
ref glory Yet it wa 
uund very difficult to teach the young 
and the proper way to die of a 
owledge it is the most difficult to imp: 
there are no really good textbooks 


rhe ecstasy over the departure of a pure 








yung child is one of the most remarkable 





manifestations of the Puritan spirit. No 
ook shows this more clear]; in the Re 
imes Janeway’s A Token for Childrer 


ng an Exact Account of the Conversion, 
Holy and Exemplary Lives and Joyous 
leaths of several Young Children. This 


‘ passed through edition after edition ir 





ind and her colonies, and was the cer 
: ng many cl ildren from 
My copy 


ne extant from Benjamin Franklin's press, 





d is dated 1749 Jar eway states in } 
Preface, which is addressed “‘to all Parent 
hool Masters and School Mistresses 


who have any Hand in the Educat 


Remember the Devil at work hard 


ed Ones are ndustrious, and corrupt 
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obedient 
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t elate the 

vorid ot ttle 
“ and tend 
us deatns at the 


ed, and Janewa 
that the teacher 
ttle ones the ad 
e Ca demise of 
se short and de 
by him C ottor 
tinuation of Jane 
Orilliant, Joyous, 
w England ct 


i the demise of the 
died at the age of 
: x 


his beautiful and 


ls who passed away, in all 


t iv 
"¢ nd dwe 
their wise and ¢ 
i Si xX ‘ eT ( ‘ 
aeat n purity and 
oveted and desir 
ate } Pre p 
d impre the 
ty of imitating tl 
sweet i ire wl 
ves are narrated 
‘ wl W te a cor 
and de ed the 
le deaths of Ne 
Janeway describec 
en of Old England 
five vears. 
ow the example of 
pup 
att 


he hoary age of six We sh 


from the celebrated little 
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r died 
Preserve 


Butcher, I 








n several parts of 

d and shed 

of Piet other 
is follow 


Yaughter of A 


lizabeth Butcher, of Boston, was borr 








(09. When she was about Two 


she lay in the Cradle 


er self that Question, What 





and would make 


rt how 
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° 
ug t erst Itisempty of Grace ett me 
to > to SI! qd that ts wort ( ‘ 
lally she t great delignt rhe I 
g her Catechisn ind would t am de - 
] o to Bed without saying some of the 
if it “en 
e being a w Child er Mother 00 | 
d her to the Count for Healt} der I 
he was about Three Yea Id al ” Ve 
t Meeting e would set with her Why t old 
x'd on the Minister, to the Admira vest cl er 
ili that Sat about he who said that But, th ive I 
up People might lea and take rime \ ( ‘ 
She took great Delight friend of mine 
g, and wi ea nd wv ng to re t} ou t I \\ 
Instru ! ames, of New ¥ 
ew t tented with the dents of 
of G Word, but wou me; ¢ 
the meé of it ne me ot the ‘ 
t her we he would ofte arity th | n se 
ich and such Places in Scripture Anot 
nd would mention the Words that Mr. L S 
ght be directed to find them I grea \ 
was he P tice to irry ner Cate e€ r 
ome othe od Bed witt as | \ I 
the Morning she would be sit Mr. Ha r ? 






A Youthful Coilector 








For thirty years I tried to obtain Ben- 
n | ‘lin’s, The Story of a Whistle. 

Le grand Franklin,” as tl ey called him 
1, wre ind published this fascinat- 


ng story in 1779, when he had his press at 








P just ¢ de He had printed 
n Frer d ! h, on opposite 
ages, In a charn ttle pamphlet which 
e present to! friend He used the lit- 


e Pas press mainly to run off official 
jocuments and other matters connected 
wit 3; mission as the American Minister 
to the Court of France. In 1923, I bought 
ne of the two copies that have survived, at 

auction sale in London. It had been 

riefly catalogued—lucky for me!—as A 

nted sheet in French and English, On 


ng too much fora Whistle. Although I 
1} £1000 for it, it was 
3s than one-tenth 





paid 


1 down to me for le 


The Start of a University 


When discussing printing in this country, 

le not to refer to Benjamin 
lin. He originated almost everything 
America. His projects are more 
today than when he lived. 
ild in Boston, had had a 


im possi 





¥ ] ¥ 
original in 
“] about 


lin, as a cl 











taste of the dull literary offering of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. The New England Primer 
was then the best seller. When he becamea 
| ter neé blished edition after edition of 
t. Although Franklin himself records the 
sale of 37,100 of these Primers, there is but 


Mr. Wil- 
Mason, of Evanston, Illinois, is the 

‘opy. Surely, in some 
New England attie there must be another. 
have the 


one copy known to exist today. 


lam Ss 





owner of this unk 





The collector can but hope! I 
only one known printed by his successor, 
David Hall—shall I ever obtain one from 


Benjamin’s own press? 

49 Franklin wrote and published 
Relating to Education of 
Pensilvania. This work greatly 
and all those who claim the 
University of Pennsylvania as their Alma 
Mater. It was after Franklin issued 
this that he and twenty-three other citizens 


In 17 
Proposals the 
Youth in 


| 


nterests me 


soor 
of Philadelphie banded together as an as- 
which soon completed plans to 
1 an academy for young men. It 


opened in 1751. So this littie book is a part 


sociation 


establisl 





of the actual foundation of the University 
of Pennsylvania. When he was an old 
nan y-two to be exact—Franklin 
vas st ly interested in new books for 
hildre » had already given his favorite 





grandson, Benjamin Franklin Bache, a fine 
printing press with types, and set him up as 


~ 


i pfnter. Under-the guidance of his cele- 





young Bache printed 
for Children from Two to Five 
Che older man was so delighted with his 


effor that he decided, with a business 


not diminished with the years, to 


acumen 


the books for him. Believing Bos- 
be a good. commercial outlet, he 


wrote, on November 2 





26, 1788, to his nephew 














Jonathan Williams 

ng ¢ I have lately set up one of my 
hildren, Benja. F. Bache, as a Printer 

re, and he has printed some very pretty little 

} f ch lrer By the sloop Friends} ip, 
Capt. Stu yn. I have sent a Box address’d to 
ainir 1) of each volume, in Sheets, 

i re ild, according to your 

dg ! put in a Way of bei g dis 

ff Be f my dear Sister. They 

here, | marbled Paper at 1 s.a 

but Is! lj se it best t may 

} ¢ le > some Stationer, at 
¢ \ e n which case, I 

D Quire may be 

ht a re ble price, allowing usual 

M y, and Believe me ever 

Your affectionate Uncle 

B. FRANKLIN. 
Competitors ar ilectors have often 
omplained that I have frequently pur- 
ased at auction rare books that they 
especially desired and that I did not give 
then true! But I have 
ofter r medicine my- 
self , a certain day in 
May, 1913, when the Crane Sale was being 








held in New York’and there was a tiny 
Royal Primer included among the items, 
which I felt belong®d to my-collection of 
children’s books. Printed in“Philadelphia 
in 1753 by James Chattih, this Royal 
Primer was the only me of its kind in exist- 
ence. In the good old days when George 
D. Smith was czar of the auction rooms, all 
other dealers and collgctors were under a 
terrific strain the moment he appeared. 
We knew it was almost hopeless to bid 
against him. : 

At that time Mr. Smith represented Mr. 
Henry E. Huntingten. Ge entered the 
auction room armed with &%s many unlim- 
ited bids as a porcupine as quills. Mr. 
Smith seemed to take a pePuliar delight in 
running up bids on fhe little juvenile books 
I craved. And I had set my heart on the 
Royal Primer from «the moment it was 
shown to the audience—a Heautiful copy in 
its original sheep cover. I was prepared to 
pay as high as $200 for it, Hut as I watched 
Smith, the very shadow arfl auction voice 
of Mr. Huntingtonghimself, “I had serious 
doubts of obtaining it. The bidding started 
at ten dollars. Imagine my emotion when 
it rose rapidly to $1000! Igfelt a complete 
bankrupt. It was mo smpll task to bid 
against this octopus of the gagne, and when 
the Royal Primer was finally mine at the 
absurdly high sum of*$1225 J arose quickly 
and went out for air. 

The contents of the primers are gen- 
erally the same. They begin with a rimed 
alphabet with illustrations; words and syl- 
jables for spelling lessons. Many of the 
earliest ones contain which were 
supposed to have been written by the Eng- 
lish martyr, John Rogers, Just before his 
execution, for the benefit of his ‘nine small 
children, and one at the breast.”” Mrs. 
Rogers and the children are‘depicted calmly 
watching the head of the family at the 
stake as he is about: to go up in flames. 
Their little faces are like #0. many cfan- 
berries. 

Later primers are equally amusing, some- 
times with frontispie¢es of George III, and 
others have dubious likénesses of Our 
President. Not even the mother of George 
Washington would have recognized her 
boy’s features in these crude pictures. But 
the primers were very popular, and the Pur- 
itans continued to issue them..The Beauties 
of the Primer was fo¥owed By the Primer 
Improved and the Progres@ive Primer, a 
more elaborate departure, which boasts 
colored illustrations. » 


verses 


The Bible in Verse 


It was during the early part of the eight- 
eenth century that the Puritan taste began 
to broaden a bit. In-addigion to the early 
primers and catechisms, children were en- 
couraged to read the Moly Bible in verse and 
semireligious books which*had come into 
fashion. A friend— Mr. Thqmas EF. Streeter, 
of New York, a most dis¢riminating col- 
lector—found in a volume of pamphlets, 
Some Excellent Verses for the Education of 
Youth, to which is added Yerses for Little 
Children, by a Friend, Boston, printed by 
Bartholomew Green, 1708. It was the only 
copy extant, having miraculously escaped 
the rough usage of tiny hands. I despaired of 
obtaining it, when one day Mr. Streeter 
sent it to me with his compliments. Here 
is a sample of the Biblicd verse as it was 
written to impress the small reader. Im- 
agine the youth of New Engtand, born with 
all the lively desires of a modern child, 
spending a Sunday afternoon memorizing 
such rhythms as: ; ' 


Though I am Young, yet I may Die, 
And hasten to Eternity. 


Another melancholy book of poetry for 
children was printed in 1740 in New Haven 
by T. Green. My copy is the only one 
known today. Its pleasant beginning must 
have charmed the small reader; thus: 
“Children, you must die in a short time. 
You will soon go to a Heaven of Joy ora 
burning Hell.” There are seven poems in 
The author cannot resist depicting 
Imagine your own 


each. 
a lugubrious future. 
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child memorizing this sample, called The 
Play: 

Now from School I haste away, 

And joyful rush along to play f 
Eager I for my marbles call, 
The whistling top or bounce ing Ball. 
The changing marbles to me show, 
How mutable all things below. 
My fate and theirs may be the same 
Dasht in an instant from the Game. 
The Hoop, swift rattling on the Chase, 
Shows me how qu ick Life runs its Race. 
My hoop and I like turnings have, 
So fast Death drives me to my Grave. 


A School of Good Manners 


Among all the books I have seen that 
were published at this period in the Colonies, 
I have found but one which might be taken 
seriously if issued today. It treats upon an 
international problem—good behavior 
which, alas, is the bugaboo of children the 
world over. Personally I have always felt 
that it is the most terrible and obnoxious of 
all the moralities —but then, I’m only an old 
bachelor! ‘‘*The School of Good Manners 
Composed for the Help of Parents in teach- 
ing their Children how to carry it in their 
places during their Minority”’ was brought 
out in Boston, Reprinted and sold by T. 
and J. Fleet at the Heart and Crown, in 
Cornhill, 1772. It begins with Twenty 
mixt Precepts, such as Honour the Magis- 
trates, and tells little children plainly what 
and what not to do. Under a heading of 
Behaviour at the Table, it admonishes: 
‘Spit not, cough not, nor blow thy nose at 
the table, if it may be avoided.” Be- 
haviour When in Company is a little less 
stringent, perhaps, than one might expect. 
It reads: ‘Spit not in the room, but in the 
corner.”” Further: ‘‘Let thy countenance 
be moderately cheerful, neither laughing 
nor frowning.”’ For Behaviour at School 
one must “‘ Bawl not aloud in making com- 
plaints,” and “‘ Jog not the table or desk on 
which another writes.” 

It is not probable that these righteously 
exemplary books could be all things to all 
children. What a welcome change the 
Prodigal Daughter must have been! Isaiah 
Thomas, of Worcester, printed her history in 
1771, in Boston, before he became famous as 
the publisher of simpler children’s books 
such as Goody TwoShoes. In many of these 
early books the title page relates practically 
the entire story in scenario form. A case in 
pointis the ‘‘Prodigal Daughter, or a 
strange and wonderful relation, shewing 
how a gentleman of vast estates in Bristol, 
had a proud and disobedient Daughter, who, 
because her parents would not support her 
in all her extravagance, bargained with the 
Devil to poison them. How an Angel in- 
formed her Parents of her design. How 
she lay in a trance four days; and when she 
was put in the grave, she came to life again.” 
Quite a happy ending for an eighteenth- 
century prodigal. 

The gradual change which 
in juvenile literature was brought about 
partly by the captivating whimsicalities of 
Oliver Goldsmith. His delightful books for 
children, which his publisher, John New- 
bery, had bound in gilt paper and adorned 
with woodcuts, were sent over here from 
his far-famed shop at the corner of Saint 
Paul’s churchyard in London. When they 
were reprinted in staid New England, they 
were a startling innovation to the book 
trade. Then old ballads began to return to 
the market, each with some striking change 
also. Contrast the stern outpourings of 
the learned Cotton Mather with Doctor 
that Glory of her 


took place 


Goldsmith’s Elegy on 
Sex, Mrs. Mary Blaize: 
. with 
Lament for Madame Blaize, 


Who never wanted a good word 


] }] 


Good people, all one accord 


From those who spoke her praise. ... 


She strove the neighborhood to please 
With manners wondrous winning ; 
And never followed wicked ways 


Unless when she was sinning! 


The Royal Battledoor, the Mother Goose 
Melodies, A Pretty Book for Children and 
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for 


best 
juveniles then came into being. Bah, Ba 


some of the verse ever written 
Black Sheep, Pease-Porridge Hot, Littl 
Tommy Tucker been im- 
proved upon? 


have they 
I doubt it. 


since 


BAH, BAH, BLACK SHEEP 
Bah, bah, black sheep, have you any wool ? 
Yes, sir; yes, sir, I have three bags full. 


One for my master, one for his dame, 


But none for the little boy who cries in the lane 


PEASE-PORRIDGE Hot 
Pease-porridge hot, 

Pease porridge cold, 
Pease-porridge in the pot, 
Nine days old. 


Can you spell that with four letters? 
Yes, I can: T-H- 4-7’. 
LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER 
Little Tommy Tucker 
Sings for his Ssuppe via 
What song will he ing ? 
White bread and butte .. 
How will he cut it 
Without e’er a knife? 
How will he he marr ed 
VW ithout ever au fe 4 
I was spending a week-end last sum 
mer with some friends who have a large 
library consisting chiefly of the classical 


English authors. I had been out one after 
noon, and as I returned to the house, was 
met halfway by my hostess. She had a dis 
traught look, and before I 
what had happened, she said, “I am fright 
fully upset! What do you think I found 
Tommy doing just the library? 
Reading that nasty old book, Fielding’s 
Tom Jones!” 

Her son Tommy was twelve years 
‘““What have you done about it 
trying to suppress a smile 


could 


inquire 


now i 


Tom Jones Abridged 


‘I took it from him and put it in the 
stove!” 

She refused to believe me when I 
her that Tom Jones, Clarissa Harlowe, 
Pamela were read aloud in the evening to 
all members of the family in Puritan New 
England, and Miss Rosalie Halsey relates 
that when certain 
affecting, the more sensitive 
tired to their rooms to weep! 
later I showed her my copy of Tom J« 
abridged especially for youthful reading, 
with its crude little woodcut facing the title 


passages became too 
listeners re 


Sometime 


page, and this explanatory verse beneath: 
This print describes a good man’s heart 
Who meant to take the orphan’s } 
And may di fress forever find 
A frig nd like him to be so h 
The moral of Tom Jones, as translated 


for its youthful readers, seems to boil down 


to this: If you are a good child you will 
never annoy your neighbors! Fancy Henry 
Fielding’s amusement when Tom Jones ap- 
peared abridged for children! 

Printers early discovered that books for 
children should be made in proportion to 
their little clients—-small. Miniature vol- 
umes have always held a great fas 
for children of all ages. Their very neatness 
and compactness make them seem the more 


‘Ination 


precious and desirable. Perhaps it was wit! 
a view to making Bible stories valued more 
highly by their small readers that they 
were printed in tiny volumes called Thumb 
Bibles. 
trated with crude woodcuts, are extremely 
rare. Not long ago a lady came to my Phila- 


delphia office with an old-fashioned hand 


These adorable wee volumes, illus 


bag gathered sort, roomy if no 
beautiful. I noticed that it 

little points, and wondered what 
My curiosity 
was more than gratified when she emptied 
it upon my desk—some twenty Thumb 
Bibles! When I asked her what she wanted 


the silk 
stuck out in 
on eartl 


she could have brought in it 


for these little charmers she shook her 
head and said that anything I cared to 
offer would be acceptal le I suggested 


$300. She looked at me aghast.* 
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Through the Plains of the Lost” 
ina Buick 


Into that little-known land which has defied 
civilization for four centuries since the Spanish 
Conquistadors first searched for golden cities, 





the little expedition ventured 


Headed by C. W. Hatton, of the Los Angeles Museum, and 
C. L. Franklin, this band of scientific explorers drove a Buick 
Sedan 680 miles into Lower California—examining flora, 
recording topography, breaking a trail for civilization to 
follow. For 180 miles they traveled over trails previously 
traversed only by pack mule, with the thermometer reading 


120 degrees at midday. 


They climbed steep mountains—grades of 45 degrees and 
more, with only loose volcanic rock beneath the wheels 
They crossed jagged arroyos, 20 feet deep with crumbling 
banks. They penetrated forests of sharp-needled cacti 


And most difficult of all, they crossed that n 
" The Plains of the Lost” 


sand, hub-deep; over 


through finely-] 
est water 50 miles away verything, Buicl 
making history! 


Buick’s powerful Valvein-Head Engine met 


without once fal Buick’s reliable Mechanical 


Wheel Brakes hel 


adjustment, not 


Truly extraor¢ 
not extraordinary for Buick 
making equally remarkable performance re 
owners every 
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Watch This 


Column 
Our Weekly Letter 


REGINALD DENNY 


How would you like to 
see REGINALD DENNY in dra- 


matic réles as a change from the 
comedy parts in which he has al- 
ways appeared? The idea has been men- 
tioned to me several times, but before | 
reach a decision, I'd like to have a more 
general opinion. Will you write yours? 


DENNY is a very talented 


young actor and fully capable of 
handling any kind of part he may be called 
upon to play. Heretofore he has been 
seen only in the light, airy, youthful, joy- 
ous réles and has won widespread popu- 
larity in them. I have thought at times, 
however, that possibly we are “hiding his 
light under a bushel.” What do you think? 


Notable Universal pictures to 
come will afford the highest form of 
screen entertainment, and I mentiona few 
just to give you an idea of their character. 


“‘Men of Daring,”’ a Uni- 


versal production that you will see 
at leading theatres this summer, is the 
sort of story that I like to release every 
now and then. It tells of the thrills, hard- 
ships, and exploits of pioneers in the Black 
Hills and the protectors in army blue who 
combined with them to push America’s 
frontiers westward. 


“‘The Claw,’’ from the story 
by Cynthia Stockley, starring 
NORMAN KERRY and CLAIRE WiNDSOR. 
This is a dramatic story of the African 
Veldt. Directed by Sidney Olcott. 


| would like to hear from you 


concerning any Universal pictures 
you have recently seen. Have you seen 
“The Collegians” or “Michael Strogoff” 
or ‘‘ The Love Thrill’’? Do you ask your 


favorite theatre to get these Universals? 
: ~ 
(arl {aemmle 
, President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c for autographed photograph of 
Reginald Denny 


ou want your name on our mailing list 
send in your name and address 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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““Why,” she said, “I would have been 
willing to take twenty-five!”’ 

Children began to assert themselves, be- 
ginning with the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century. They became individuals 
rather than so much parental property. 
Thomas Bradford must have realized this 
when, in 1775, he placed such juvenile de- 
lights upon the market The Scotch 
Rogue, Moll Flanders, Lives of Highway- 
men, Lives of Pirates, The Buccaneers of 
America and The Lives of the Twelve 


Cwsars. 


as 


At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury shockers began to appear. Lurid tales 
of dastardly deeds were read by children 
who hitherto knew life through such stories 
as The Prize for Youthful Obedience, The 
Search After Happiness, Little Truths, and 
other edifying concoctions. The colorful 
experiences of Motherless Mary, A Young 
and Friendless Orphan who was eventually 
Decoyed to London, appearing from the 
presses of a New York house in 1828, in- 
terpreted life in a new if less safe way. John 
Paul Jones’ life was issued with a terrifying 
frontispiece and in a dress to attract small 
boys with an admiration and envy for 
buccaneers and their fierce and bloody 
lives. Even Noah Webster, that staid 
dictionarist, wrote The Pirates, A Tale for 
Youth. 


Teaching Tiny Tots to Talk 


The interest in American history began 
at the close of the Revolution. The scenes 
of all the juvenile histories were formerly 
laid in foreign countries. The American 
Colonies now had their own history, and 
some of the rarest, and perhaps the most 
attractive to the student, are those dealing 
with this subject. The History of America 
abridged for the use of Children of all 
Denominations, adorned with cuts, Phila- 
delphia, Wrigley and Berriman, 1795, is 
engaging and wonderful. The little illustra- 
tions are marvelous examples of the il- 
lustrator’s skill. On account of the expense, 
the publisher duplicated the portraits, and 
one cut served for several worthies. Thus 
Christopher Columbus, General Mont- 
gomery and His Excellency Richard Howel, 
Governor of New Jersey, were depicted 
exactly alike, the American eighteenth- 
century military costume looking pic- 
turesque and fearful on Columbus. 
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The New York Cries, printed and sold by 
Mahlon Day in 1826, is particularly enter- 
taining. According to the introduction of 
this little book: ‘‘New York island is 15 
miles long, and from one to two miles 
broad. It is laid out in spacious streets and 
avenues, with large squares and market 
places. The circuit of the city is about 
eight miles, and the number of buildings 
which it contains is estimated at 30,000, 
and the inhabitants at about 172,000.” 

I cannot resist quoting the cry of Sand, 
as it is a reflection of the time when New 
Yorkers used sand on their floors, instead 
of costly Oriental rugs: 


Sand! Here’s your nice white Sand! 


Sand, O! white Sand, O! 
Buy Sand for your floor; 
For so cleanly it looks 
When strew’d at your door. 


“This sand is brought from the seashore 
in vessels, principally from Rockaway 
Beach, Long Island. It is loaded into carts, 
and carried about the streets of New York, 
and sold for about 12-14 cents per bushel. 
Almost every little girl or boy knows that 
it is put on newly scrubbed floors, to pre- 
serve them clean and pleasant. 

“But since people have become rich, and 
swayed by the vain fashions of the world, 
by carpeting the floors of their houses, 
there does not appear to be so much use for 
Sand as in the days of our worthy an- 
cestors.”” 


Peter Piper’s Practical Principles of Plain 
and Perfect Pronunciation was published 
in Philadelphia by W. Johnson in 1836. 
Issued nearly a century ago, it is still en- 
shrined in our hearts. Although there were 
many editions issued in America, few have 
survived the tooth of time and the voracity 
of these youthful readers. The Philadelphia 
edition had perfect pictures properly 
painted, and it is one of the most charming 
morsels ever devised ‘‘to please the palates 
of Pretty, Prattling Playfellows.”” Two 
quotations are given in order to bring us all 
back to the time long ago when Peter Piper 
meant so much to us. 


Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pep- 


pers; 

Did Peter Pipe r pick a pe ck of pickle d pep- 
pers? 

If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pep- 
pe rs, 








May 14,1927 


Where's the peck of pickled peppers Peter 
Piper picked ? 


Villiam Veedon vip’s h 8 Via and Vai f- 
coat: 

Did Villiam Veedon pipe his Vig and V aist- 
coat ? 

If Villiam Veedor vip'd his Vig and Vai l- 
coal, 

Vhere are the Vig and Vaistcoat Villiam 


Veedon vip’d? 
The _ publisher’s of presenting 
Peter Piper to the public is worthy of the 
book itself: 


excuse 


“He Prays parents to Purchase this Play- 
ful Performance, Partly to Pay him for his 
Patience and Pains: Partly to Provide for 
the Printers and Publishers; but Princi- 
pally to Prevent the Pernicious Prevalence 
of Perverse Pronunciation.” 


A Childless Nursery 


The book will always remain attractive 
to us, but when we think of the youthful 
minds it has mixed, the jaws it has dis- 
located, the tongues it has tied, we can 
only remark that we love it for its faults! 

When I look into these old editions, these 
picturesque little volumes, which reveal so 
charmingly the quickening change from 
the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, I am sur- 
prised that some enterprising publisher does 
not reissue them today. Such stories as 
Pug’s visit to Mr. Punch, Who Killed Cock 
Robin, The History of Litt'e Fanny, Littl 
Eliza and Little Henry, 
Old Dame Trudge and Her Parrot, would 
go as well now as I think 
they would make a fortune for someone 
although I do not guarantee it! 

Two specially made miniature bookcases 
house my 
On either side of 


as well as the droll 


100 years ago. 


whole collection of children’s 


books. a large sixteenth- 
century Spanish bookcase they hang against 
the wall, and visitors to my Philadelphia 


home take delight in looking at their quaint 


illustrations and the still quainter text. 
But alas, my library now like a nursery 
without children. The whole family —800 


have traveled to New York and are now on 


exhibition in the New York Public Library, 


where they can be seen by all who are 
interested. 
Editor's Note Thi the sixth of a serie f arti 


cles by Doctor Rosenba ast 
The next will 


ld to Avery Strakos 


appear an early issue 


THz GREEN LAND 


prospect became ever more persuasive. It 
was all so cozy after those valuable enough 
but bleak-appearing areas that no one can 
deny to be rife in that other state. It 
seemed a livable land, not harshly chal- 
lenging the adventurous but soothing with 
promises of an easy security. There were 
even robins— the same robins that fly sus- 
piciously over California without stopping, 
except for a meal or two. And all because 
there is water, water everywhere. 

Water, of course, does a lot more than 
effect a change of color. It engenders 
sprightly comment and repartee between 
the buff land and the green. California 
pretends to believe that humans in the 
north have the feet peculiar to waterfowl 
Although this, on the face of it, is a clumsy 
exaggeration, Oregon shows no resentment, 
merely retorting that ‘Oregon gets the rain 
California needs,”’ and adding that sweeter 
than the tones of lute or dulcimer are the 
taunts of the envious. Better, it avers, um- 
brella or raincoat in an hour of need than 
any continuous flood of sunshine that ever 
vouchsafed climate to a land that must im- 
port its drinking water. On the other hand, 
Southern California chanced to be copiously 
wetted the other day and it was remarked 
of California in the green land that ‘This 
commonwealth, we earnestly believe, is the 
only one in the Union where the fortunate 
resident may roast at noon, shiver at two 
o'clock, begin wading at six, start swimming 


Continued from Page 5 


at eight and emerge at dawn from the sub- 
siding shower,”’ and so on. 

Pretty soon Oregon suffered a minor 
flood of its own—from a shower slightly 
more profuse than usual—a circumstance 
by no means going unremarked in the Cali- 
fornia press. On this, Oregon abandoned 
for the moment the respective moistness of 
the states and turned its attention to fruit. 
““And prunes? Well, we sometimes say 
that Oregon is the country for prunes, yet 
fairness compels one to admit that prunes 
abound in our Southern sister.’’ You see 
how it goes along our lovely Riviera 
flippancies not too heated, sheathed for the 
most part in velvet or near velvet. Both 
states are members of this Union, both are 
good states, and each knows this of 
and the other. Of course, an Oregon rain 
should not be termed a “flood,”’ 
course, those tiny cosmic hiccups occa- 
sional to California should not 
“‘earthquakes’’; but states will be 

The outstanding feature of the Oregon 
rain is its gentleness. California weather 
has so much more nervous energy, 
madly through in a couple of days a down- 
pour to which Oregon will devote a whole 
placid month, doing a little each day, but 
keeping everlastingly at it. There may be 
an off day now and then, but not many 
And this slow precipitation is so conven- 
tional that not often does it infect even the 
idlest chatter 


itself 
and, of 


be called 


states 


rushing 


One may cast a weather eye 


well, looks as if it 


aloft and remark, “‘ Well, 
Quite unusual for 


wouldn't rain today 
this time of year.’’ But no one ever says it 
has been, or is raining, or will rain. Every- 
one knows it has been, is and will. Nor 
does one ever say, ‘‘ Ah, it’s raining again.” 
In winter seldom does it 
merely rains. But thi 

quiet, gentle, unobtrusive, it 
noticed 


again It 


rain 
S rain is never vexing 
ceases to be 
In another state they have a way 
of saying, ‘‘It makes down ugly 
weather never does that; rarely is there a 
rain that very evidently means to get things 
all wet. 

If you wish weather worth talking about 


Oregon 


in the green land, give it snow. The one 
high weather spot of the past winter was a 
snowfall. It was a cunning little snow, 
about half an inch deep, but, believe it or 
not, it made the front page of a metro- 
politan newspaper and was honored with 


the headline City Locked in Winter's Grip 


That just shows you how weather innocent 





the green land is. Some more snow fell 
later, and that was called a blizzard. The 
cold became terrific. Once the mercury fell 
as far as eighteen degrees above zero. That 
was weather to be talked about a lot. But 
mere rain-—a topie for equally spicy com 
ment would be the presence of oxygen 
the air we breathe 

So, practically unnoticed, water makes a 
green land that is always lively as well as 


Continued on Page 48 
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Continued from Page 46) 

rich. There are bears on the wooded hills 
more bears than any state has a real need 
for--deer in the valleys, pheasant in the 
tangled cover, grouse in the fir trees, ducks 
in the sky, fish in the streams. You quickly 
hear of these creatures. Note: Do not call 
Oregon ‘‘the sportsman’s paradise”’; this 
has probably been done. The conventional 
speech from a city dweller runs: “By the 
way, if you like to fish or hunt, I have a 
little place only a few hours out where you 
can get all kinds of sport.”’ If he omits to 
say approximately this at your first meet- 
ing, and in the first ten minutes, you may 
conclude that as a social unit you have 
fallen considerably short of infatuating him. 
All townsmen of Oregon and that equally 
green state to the north have these little 
places a few hours out. They are part of 
what the so-called webfoot gets for the 
trifling inconvenience of raincoat and ga- 
Try to get any of it away from him 
with a bribe of California sunshine—try to 
lo it! 

And not forgetting lumber. Let us tag 
after a band of gentlemanly tree assassins 
as they ride through a stand of stately 
timber now under sentence of death. Here 
is that calm cathedral beauty; dim-lit 
aisles narrowing off between rows of fluted 
gray columns that rise 200 straight feet 
before their feathered tops are come to; 
sunlight dripping through this high canopy, 
for your stained-glass effect; a moving reek 
incense. But if you guess at 
cathedral] calm in the souls of these knowing- 
j invaders, you simply don’t know 
lumber persons. Other people must in- 
stantly the tried old image—it is 
soundly literary—but these men never 
liken any forest to a cathedral. They never 
think of such, nor ever will until cathedrals 
are built of lumber. Nor are they hushed 
by the solemn beauty of these weathered 
columns, or by the heady incense drugged 
to a mood of piety; the dim religious light 
Nothing of that 
sort. They are saying it is a bully stand of 
timber. They gloat a lot. They are alertly 
judging contours for the track that must be 
laid in to these trees when they are slain. 


loshes. 


ol resinous 
' 
eyed 


use 


brings them no ecstasy. 


Where Trees are Big and Frequent 


A more than usually noble tree is passed. 
Hey, Charlie, ain’t that a peach! What 
do you guess that one at?’ Charlie runs a 
coldly murderous eye up the column of 
ruddy brown, calculates briefly and replies, 
“Oh, about 7500 feet, I'd guess.’’ The out- 
rageous guess is approved and they talk of 
other Yonder they will have to 
a lot of these trees. They discuss 
that. They discuss yarding problems and 
how much track should be laid in 
a day and the cost per foot. Little they 
suspect they are profaning a cathedral. 
hey wouldn’t believe it if you told them. 
And next year on that spot not the most 
imaginative observer will be reminded of 
any house of worship. Just for meanness, 
these persons if they don’t like 
»new stucco houses that have become so 
ily | Unanimously they do 

ce them a little bit. They confess this 


gth and noisily. 


things 


sky-line 


ash 


: } 
ve opular. 


ome ler 


Such language 


a cathedral! 


In the shade of meritorious timber these 
rsons are, nevertheless, dreamers in their 

A their methods, dar ng, drastic, devas- 
iting. TI do | trees in a big way. 
Snow ( enough of the conventional 
Oregon or Washington landscape and their 
trategy of attack is at once under way. 
ey will build railways, and if a city is 
fed, they will build that; not a lumber 
imp but a city with all kinds of churches, 


mmunity spirit, 


| golf course, 


‘Is, and Milady’s 
the Quality Shoe 
Nick Papholophagus, Sole 


between 








P} Fashion Waffle Kitchen. 
They hesitate at nothing if only the trees 
ire b d frequent ; 

F miles down a noble river from Port- 
and | ss on the Washington side, 


ro a few square miles 


of brushy, jungly, swampish waste for 
which no use had ever been found, save 
that retired clergymen and very small boys 
might fish on it fo? carp, catfish or crappies. 
Good for nothing’ else—the lumber people 
made a city there, and did so, as the phrase 
goes, in jig time? They grubbed out all 
brush not scenically helpful, drained the 
swampish spots, graded, leveled and built. 
In about two years the city was practically 
there; in three years it was actually there, 
with a population of 12,000 souls—if you 
are fundamentalist—or lumbering persons, 
if otherwise. Anyway, the town of Long- 
view had that many people and, to prove 
that they were human, the old families 
who came the first year looked properly 
down on newcomers who were delayed un- 
til the second, and these patronized later 
newcomers who will have no social standing 
until there are still later arrivals to keep 
in their places. A city seems to be a city 
whether built in three years or a hundred. 


The Annual Salmon Crop 


And there is nothing shoddy about this 
quick job. It is a carefully planned city, 
slumless, with wide avenues, spacious 
green squares and a lot of handsome trees 
that seem to have been left for the trifling 
and unlumberish reason that they lend 
beauty to the prospect. This must have 
been a wrench to the lumbering soul. Lots 
of those trees, even to the inexpert eye, 
would cut up pretty. The general effect is 
one of placid, dreamy leisure, of being re- 
mote from the taints of trade, an effect to 
be felt in one of those older New England 
towns not unlike this in surface aspects. 
One would look for families here now in 
their fourth generation, instead of their 
fourth year for the oldest. This effect, how- 
ever, is twice destroyed: first, by one of the 
most snappy and elegant metropolitan 
hotels between San Francisco and Seattle; 
and second, by the presence at the town’s 
river edge of the world’s very largest lumber 
mills; at least one is assured of this pre- 
eminence and they do seem large enough, 
after one has trudged hazardously through 
a few miles of them watching timber having 
quite everything done to it. 

Lumber explains this startling city, then; 
also the miles of railway leading off to the 
fastnesses of the green land where the proud 
big tree must wince at the blade of a ruth- 
ygmy. And it is along railways that 
the earth’s unprettiest spots are to be dis- 
covered. Of all desolations wrought by man 
the saddest will always be a logged-off hill- 
side. Lumber persons are apt to be pretty 
grimly thorough. Once a choice part of the 
green land, here is only a scarred gray waste 
disfigured by stumps and the fallen ugliness 
of trees rejected. Some of these look prom- 
ising, but you may be sure the last foot of 
sound timber was extorted from this cutting 
before it was fired over so that the scanty 
remnants of brush and culls might not 
later burn inopportunely. 

An ash-gray pall is over the ground and 
over the gaunt wreckage that survives. 
Here and there may be a gash in the red- 
dish soil, but this is the only color save that 
seared death gray. Green, you would say, 
had never been here. After this you marvel 
that even a lumberman should ever be able 
to look a living green forest in the face. 
3ut even then you watch a passing train of 
flat cars loaded with great logs that have 
had to be chained—as if they might still 
Other trains are rolling down the 
mountain after this one, loaded with more 
logs that are going to be made up into 
furniture and homes and packing boxes, 
andsoon. Sowhat would you? Wesimply 
can’t have lumber without messing up mere 
beauty a lot. And there is reforestation 
going on, so that those to come after us 
will still have trees to cut down. 

Should you prefer in this green land a 
gainful pursuit that doesn’t scar, leave the 
woods and take to water. The raindrops 
that have smattered down through those 
muffled tree tops have united to produce 
an unusually grand river. To one who has 


rather specialized in rivers, it seems quite 


less 





escape. 
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the most excitingly beautiful one anywhere 
to be found, and certainly one of the largest, 
as it runs to the sea between widely parted 
banks that are always movingly scenic. 
But the stream has other values. There are 
fish. The problem of reforestation with 
these is less difficult than with timber. The 
river doesn’t miss those that are taken. 
There will be as many salmon next year as 
there were last and are this year. More, 
perhaps—silver sides, blue backs, chinooks 
and the steelhead that is reported to offer 
more sport in his taking than any other fish. 
Strong talk, that, but there are responsible- 
sounding talkers who grow warm saying it 
over and over. Abhorring statistics, we 
shall have none here, but the number of 
salmon that yearly enter Columbia River 
canneries in dripping baskets and emerge 
an hour or so later in labeled tins may be 
likened to one of those major astronomical 
distances more shortly expressed in light 
years. And their taking smears no desola- 
tion across the land. 

Or, if you will, leave wood and water and 
become pastoral, with 300 sacks of potatoes 
to the acre. The green land is fat and mild 
and fruitful, a land of farms as distinguished 
from ranches; farms that produce those 
delicacies so lavishly set before their serfs 
by the lumber folk. Or go up the river to 
the edge of the green land; you will go out 
of it as abruptly as you entered. You are 
in it, you cross a tiny divide and five min- 
utes later you are definitely outside. Here 
again are the low golden hills, the bleak 
ridges, the sharp angles of broken scarp 
and promontory, gray ramparts, sparse 
undergrowth, treeless slopes. Here is a 
sheep and cow country; here are cowboys 
as yet camera shy, who would suffer a 
blasting embarrassment did Hollywood's 
loveliest blonde prattle of bandits and plead 
that one or more of them save her from a 
fate often alleged in moving-picture circles 
to be worse than death. However, this is a 
California landscape and we are out for a 
change of view. Let us go back and learn 
how a mild, quiet land produces mild, quiet 
people and mild towns so different from 
those of California where life was always 
an adventure. 


A Mutual Knockers’ Club 


Our Riviera has four towns sharply in- 
dividualized. briefly to the badi- 
nage with which they refresh one another. 
Los Angeles has not to this day recovered 
from the San Francisco disaster of twenty 
It simply can’t let 
In return, 
siders Los Angeles a freak growth where 
real estate is wildcatted, larger than itself 
in mere population, but only by reason of 
the circumstance that Iowa winters are in- 
salubrious, and San Francisco papers are 
not above giving space to the legend of that 
tourist who was haled to the bastile for 
photographing icicles in a Los Angeles park 
But both cities agree that Portland is damp. 
That is a joke of lasting savor. 

Then there is Seattle, with pithy 
distance taunts for the California cities and 
for its neighbor, Portland, the poisoned 
gibe of “‘spinster city.’’ Seattle didn’t coin 
this, but has never ceased to relish it. We 
have noted what Portland professes to 
think of California, and we may now reveal 
that, so far as one can gather by ear, it 


Levert 


by gones be 


years ago. 


bygones. San Francisco con- 


] 


iong- 


shrugs its eyebrows, looking askance at 
Seattle as prairie-town folk regard the city 
of whose and pitfalls they 
learned by hearsay. Portland considers 
Seattle to have reached the stage of cultural 


traps have 


development and civic seemliness attained 
by San Francisco in 1875 
so much. It professes to detect a 
laxity of morals, a social crudity, an err: 
ritual t 
should matter greatly to a town of the righ 


which was not 
flash 


formlessness, a disregard of 


sort. It sees the Washington metropoli 
with the hat rakishly worn, the cigar a little 
too long, the diamond a bit too big. Port- 


land’s feeling seems to be that you can’t 
really tell what such a city might do at any 


and that you ought to be 


momen ble 


to tell. 
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And, of course, one knows what Port- 
land will do at any moment. Never has it 
been erratic, reckless, or one thing yester- 
day and something else today. It has never 
wildeatted. It seems never to have had a 
boom; one gathers that it must consider 
booms to be not quite nice, not decorous, 
just the least bit rowdy. Its boosters are 
never raucous, never passionately strident, 
as in the lower state. It makes but little 
noise meant for outland ears. It is rather 
above slogans. Washington, as the result 
of a spirited slogan-contest, lately chose, 
“Washington, Nature’s Paradise, Man’s 
Opportunity.”’ Portland comments: “‘ Well, 
Washington is a great state. It ought to be 
a great state, for we seem to remember it as 
part and parcel of the Oregon country.”’ 
But ‘ Peopie may no longer be dragooned 
into thinking in slogans,” and ‘‘ Washington 
isn’t Nature’s paradise; certainly it isn’t. 
Not even Oregon may claim that distine- 
tion.”’ 

Portland does, mildly, modestly and with 
abundant justification, call itself the City 
of Homes, an admission rather than a 
boast. Again it is the official Rose City of 
the Northwest, though this is not a local 
coinage, having been foisted upon Portland 
by the American Rose Society. And the 
imputation of roses is as fair as the ad- 
mission of homes in great number. Port- 
land is embowered by blossoming shrubs, 
climbing vines and trees in all the known 
sizes. This rank growth creeps up to crowd 
the town’s edges, while roses from the town 
escape to a wild free life where they can 
climb telegraph poles or loiter along farm 
fences. There is no doubt about the roses. 


A City of Home Folks 


Standing on a high spot to overlook the 
town, there is as little doubt about the 
homes. Far and serenely they stretch to 
the rimming hills, along the 400 miles of 
paved streets within the city limits. Sightly 
than not, yet 
commodious, tastefully gardened and hav- 
ing that unmistakable bought-and-paid-for 
look. On a Sunday afternoon the owners 
with but few exceptions may be seen busy 
with trowel or spade or lawn mower on 
their plots of green, their hardy perennials, 

or they may be 
discussing bulbs with next door, or perhaps 
trading rose slips 

So here is a city with a staid and stable 
red, With a 
similar beauty of site and environs, young 
and Western though it be, it is not unlike 
that other older Portland across country. 
And only a quiet could have 
produced it. Saysa late press quip: ‘‘Gov- 


ernment figures credit Portland with hav- 





homes, too, small oftener 


their herbaceous borders; 


air, quiet, unfeve restful. 
i! 


land 


green 


ing the lowest high cost of living. The 
reason probably is that a few of us still 
drive last year’s car.’’ This may or may not 
be fact, yet it is like Portland, and it brings 
us to the people themselves. 

As the town is different, so must its 


people be. Living in homes rather than in 
flats, they are |} which is a 
different breed from flat dwellers; a quiet, 
churchgoing breed. This breed 
regards city ways with a prudent distrust. 
There is the matter of “‘night life,” a 
misleading phrase meaning, in hard-boiled 
Here it means 
a curfew for the 
and three hours later 
ped from public revels, 
minority prone 
one or two fell coverts 
saxophone bleats for dancers, 
the lights go off at midnight. After that 
there is no place to goin Portland but home. 
Nor is this night life so very mad at its 
maddest 
Trustworthy scouts report that at almost 
any table about the dancing space will be 
and girls not only not 
g intoxicants but are actually not 


.. a 
ome Iolks, 


orde rly . 


t rly morning life. 





cities, ea’ 





what it says. There is 
young ones at nine 
their elders are st« | 
at least 
to revel. In the 
the 


wh te 





the insignificant 


where 


women who are 


drinking 
g. Whether good women should or 
ot sm s still zestfully debated 

a woman without a 
1urant does not thereby 
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Champion Spark Plugs 
have been standard 
equipmenton Ford cars 
and trucks for 16 years 
and the Fordsontractor 
since itwas introduced 


Champion Spark Plugs were 
used in the 91 cubic inch Miller 
Special with which Frank S. 
Lockhart set a new record aver- 
age of 164 miles an hour, for a 
measured mile, over the dry lake 
bed at Muroz, Calif., April 11. 
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There is a correctly designed dependable Champion 
Spark Plug for every engine. Your dealer will gladly 


explain to you which particular Champion you should 


use to secure the very best engine performance-— 


maximum power, speed and acceleration plus greater 


fuel economy. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Car manufacturers recommend, 


and hundreds of thousands of motorists are 


changing spark plugs every year to insure better and more economical car operation 


All spark plugs, even Champi« 
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is anew Athletic Suit for 
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with an extra inch of leg room 
and an extra elastic inset in the back 
for easy stretch and to prevent rips 


W e’\ € 
Athletic 
numerous business men, athletes, 


this new Allen-A 
Suit to meetthe request ot 


made 


ind men who love the outdoors. 
So, it ought to have just what you 
vant in underwear. 

The price is SI 
There’s an extra inch of room in 
the leg. So the garment hangs /’e, 
instead of hugging the leg. You 
] 


can lye nd 


, Stoop, run or sit with 


out any bunching or binding. 


in the back there’s an extra 


lastic spring needle inset— to 


the elastic webbing, so 
venting ripping and tearing. 
also enables the gar- 


Ing 


ng back into shape 


ees LLLEN 4 COMP 


ANY, 





and place, no matter how violently 

you exercise. 

In addition to these two exclu- 

sive Allen-A features, this Athletic 

Suit has an oversize chest, large, 

taped armholes, extra roomy seat 
and the famous Allen-A one- 


button closed crot h. 


Take this advertisement to your 
own dealer. Insist on sis new 
Allen-A Athletic Suit—Style No. 
140 
if you like. We know you'll be 


at $1 a suit. Try one suit 


back for more. If your dealercan’t 
supply you, send us his name. 


We will see that your order 1s 
filled at once. Remember — stvle 
No. 140, 

KENOSHA WISCONSIN 
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) or men and boys only 
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render herself conspicuous. Once a New 
York shop for women’s apparel established 
a branch here, and in the gilded salon where 
gowns were tried on, it installed, after the 
licentious city way, all the paraphernalia 
for smoking, including a popular brand of 
cigarettes. Do you think the shop got 
away with that in a city of homes? It was 
curtly spoken to by those in authority; the 
snappy gilt ash trays, the sinful cigarettes, 
the flagrant matches were meekly with- 
drawn. Portland not and did not 
mean to become Babylon, or even faintly 
Babylonish. 


was 


Beauty in Full Dress 


Our same secret agents report that the 
prevailing type of ingénue has not, as in 
most modeled herself in 
cynicism and behavior, public and private, 
after those glittering little Mayfair hussies 
of Mr. Arlen. A further item has it that 
there is applied in Portland less lip rouge 
per lip than in any other town, large or 
small, in these states. A mouth natural in 
line and tint does not here, as it would be 
sure to elsewhere, shock the eye, and one 


cities, dress, 


may even observe high-school girls, all of 
sixteen or seventeen, without a trace of 
make-up. Beat that if you can, or pair it 

Late suppers are likely to be of cake and 
lemonade, the lemonade ruddied with 
grape juice only if the party is a fast one. 
Statistics further reveal that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of these homes with the roses 
in front are constantly without gin. If 
these testimonies do not explain where that 
sour wag of ‘‘the spinster city”’ found his 
inspiration, there are others. For one, the 
jealous watch over public morals in the 
so-called realm of art. Beauty in Portland, 
exposed to casual wayfaring eyes, must 
be draped—and we don’t mean scantily, 
either. It seems to be conceded that a 
painter or sculptor in the hallowed se- 
clusion of a properly certified art gallery 
may go, as the saying is, the limit. Outside 
that dusky sanctuary the good women of 
Portland will narrowly police him. As in 
the matter of posters. Here, to herald a 
picture play, is the not too-warmly clad 
figure of a young woman in aerial flight. It 
is quite charming, and in most communities 
would be thought harmless and would 
probably incur no editing. In Portland it 
does. The vice squad issues a decree and 
an artisan with a paint bucket comes to 
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veneer the semblance of a green or red or 
blue-—anything but flesh 
suit on the blithe and lovely being \] 
pure again. 

Once an office building wa 


an architect presumably ribald, 


colored bathing 


designed by 


or who had 


perhaps forgotten where he was. Acr« 

its upper front and above its main porta 
was to be a sculptured frieze. Glossing 
over the loathsome details, human nudit 


was involved, until bulging-eyed crowd 
blocked the street and an aroused pub 
spirit squelched the outrage in its bornins 
Purifying chisels wrought upon the offense 
and today that frieze of bloated Teutonic 
cupids and damsels profusely festooned 
with roses will hold no eye but that of the 
most academic art lover. Here is 
Lately a theatrical magnate 
tiful and costly playhouse. 
his program for the opening was attractive 
in design, drawing and color, but unhappi 
there was a brazen splash of nudity in the 
foreground; a prettily decorative figure, 
the most conventional and inoffensive of 
nudes —something San Francisco had a 
ready accepted without remark from eve 
the most sensitive warden of public rect 
tude. But a preliminary showing of t} 
cover in Portland taught the theater man 
that the cities in question have differ 


anotner 
Hult 


1 beau 


The cover of 


standards. Press, pulpit, women’s club 
and Portland’s fastidious mayor stormed 


the poor man, and stormed him to a finish. 


An Old: Fashioned City 


Of course, Portland is old enough and bi 
enough to know better, but who could wish 
it to? Rather should we cherish these 
survivals of a bygone age when the onl; 
permissible nude in art was the gentlema 
in the front of the almanac who was used 
badly cut up he was, too —-to help out the 
signs of the zodiac. And especially l 
they be cherished when it is remembered 
that they are but a minor 
inevitable manifestation of 
truly a city of homes; an old-fashioned all- 
American city; as American as 
or Will Rogers; as American as New York 
is something else. If you really must live 
in one, how could you wish a pleasanter, 


and pernap 


a city that Is 


succotash 


safer city than this, or where could you find 
it? Only in another green land, and there 
is no other as green as this. And, at least 
if you are not won from California by a 
this, you shall go back wholly refreshed 


The exploration has been worth while 





Mr. Nuwed: 


Remember Papa's Been Movin’ Pianos All Day 





‘Would You Mind Sittin’ on a Chair Awhile, Dearie? 
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vanguard of automotive 


LEADERSHIP y Packard’s position in the 


progress has been consistently maintained for 
twenty-seven years. 

Packard leadership is the result of a deliberate 
intent backed from the first by means more than 
adequate to permit engineering research and the 
highest degree of precision manufacture. 


For a generation Packard has been the great 





‘The supreme com 


bination of all that 





ments in the evolution of the modern car. 


Today, Packard-powered planes, surviving gruel- 
ling military and naval tests; Packard-engined 
racing boats, champions of their class; Packard 
cars, outstanding as the most imitated cars in the 
world; proclaim Packard leadership on land, in 
the air, and on the water. 


t 


And Packard owners, themselves leaders in 
every field of human endeavor, know that 
their cars cannot but reflect 


automotive laboratory from 
which have come many of the R compliment upon their taste 
most important develop- and judgment. 


is fine in motor cars”’ 
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retain the bird’s balance during the brief 
struggle. Then silence. Daylight revealed 
the skin and bones of the runt dangling 
from a lofty crotch of the tree while two 
blue jays pecked at it in an effort to secure 

e few remaining shreds of meat. 

It was at about this period that Larra- 
ee, questing along the Ninescah, intent 
pon catching a mess of channel cats for his 
irder, noticed the litter of tracks upon the 

sand bar, as if human infants had been 
walking there upon their hands. He fer- 
reted out the den. 

‘That many more hot trails for the pups 
to run of nights, once winter comes,” he 
said, and thought but little more about the 
matter. Later he saw the young raccoons 
upon the sand bar just at dusk. Some 
months thereafter—well into the fall, in 
fact — Larrabee sat in a blind with a goodly 
kill of wild fowl beside him. During a lull 
in the flight his eye detected movement. 
An anima! moved across the prairie and its 
coat caught the first rays of the rising sun. 
At first glance Larrabee suspected that the 
apparent color was occasioned by a reflec- 
tion of these early-morning rays. But the 
animal moved into a shadowy swale and 
stillits pelt gleamed red. Larrabee grunted. 

“Red fox!”’ he said. ‘‘ Didn’t know any 
of that tribe had pushed so far west out into 
the prairies as this. Never heard of one. 
3ut as the trees advance, the foxes will 
likely come, same as the others have. This 
here's the first.” 

Then he shook his head. 

“That's no fox. It’s a coon!”’ he stated. 
‘Sure as I’m a foot high, that’s a coon with 
a rufous pelt-—-same color as a fox.” 

At later dates Larrabee was to encounter 
again this off-color raccoon. He named 
him Rufus, from the color of his pelt, and 
later the name was shortened. He became 
known as Old Rufe, the red raccoon. 

Larrabee had lived his life among the wild 
He knew much of animals, had 
seen many changes of habit and differences 
in color phases according to locality and 
environment. Being of an investigative 
turn of mind, after once observing a fact he 
sometimes speculated as to the cause. He 
had observed, year after year, an almost 
imperceptible change in the color of the 
pelts of the pioneering raccoons that had 
invaded the old prairie range of the buffalo. 
The rich dark coats so frequently en- 
countered among the raccoons of the 
forested hills of Missouri were less and less 
in evidence among these invaders of the 

lains. Lighter shades of fur had become 
grizzled tan and grayish tones. 

Larrabee knew that Nature regulates 
such matters, also that such changes do not 
occur in aimless, haphazard fashion. Rather 
that there are always definite agencies that 
operate slowly but with certainty toward 
any given end. 

The agencies in this case seemed a bit 
Still, there were certain 
elements that might well have been con- 
tributory factors. 

Some of the raccoons, though nocturnal 
of habit, seemed averse to returning to 
inderground burrows to sleep out their 
and it was not unusual for them to 
secrete themselves in dense thickets of tall 
grass instead. These grassy expanses also 
afforded cover for thousands of quail, while 
millions of waterfowl resorted tothe streams 
Market hunters frequented 
h their shotguns, in search 


things. 


' 
the rule 





obscure at first. 


aays, 





nese places wit 


of quail and waterfowl. It sometimes hap- 
ened that a raccoon, having concealed 
tself in the grass instead of seeking an 


inderground retreat, fell prey to the guns 
e market hunters. Not with any great 

yet such occurrences 
in the prairie regions. Larra- 
hee and many others maintained packs of 
wift wolfhounds with which to course the 


1) 


Occasionally these dogs chanced 


uency, perhaps; 


were not rare 


ovotes 


ipon prowling raccoons and tore them 
" Now it seemed but natural that a 
dark-furred raccoon would show up muc! 
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more distinctly against the tawny back- 
ground of the autumn grass, would be de- 
tected much more readily by the eyes of 
human hunters or coursing dogs than 
would an animal of lighter hue whose pelt 
would blend with the dead-grass shades of 
the winter landscape of the plains. 

It might be, he reflected, that these 
agencies—even though the number of rac- 
coons so slain seemed relatively small 
nevertheless, had been sufficient, through- 
out the course of the years, to constitute 
the determining factor that had eliminated 
a greater percentage of dark-furred indi- 
viduals, while leaving a preponderance of 
light-colored animals for breeding stock to 
carry on the race; thus producing, from 
enforced selective mating of the lighter- 
color phases, a race of light-furred raccoons 
to populate the plains. Whatever the cause, 
he was sure of the fact that the pelts of 
these pioneering raccoons were much lighter 
in color than those of the parent stock of 
the Missouri hills from which they sprang. 
Grizzled, tawny, even grayish pelts were 
now the rule, with an occasional very light 
skin, almost of creamy buff. And, in the 
only instance recorded to date, there had 
now appeared an animal that sported a 
ruddy pelt, red as the fur of a fox. 

The red raccoon, however, was unaware 
of any difference between himself and any 
other member of his clan. At this early 
stage of his career his activities centered 
almost exclusively round the search for food 
with which to appease his insatiable appe- 
tite. There was, too, an element of fear in 
him that led him to exercise caution. But 
he had few natural enemies and that season 
of year had not yet arrived when men 
would hunt him with trap, dog and gun, 
both for sport and for the value of his pelt. 
Soduring the first six months of his life fear 
did not quicken into that ever-present dread 
that was to dog his footsteps in later life. 

Along in the late spring he visited an 
isolated settler’s sod house and rifled the 
garden. The settler’s dog gave tongue and 
rushed valiantly to the defense of the gar- 
den truck. He was too wise, however, to 
do more than bluster, and refrained from 
attacking the old raccoon, who, with bris- 
tling fur and bared teeth, defended the 
retreat of her offspring. Rufe, too, was 
bristling, even though alarmed, ready to 
fight or to run as occasion demanded. His 
mother’s warning note and her actions indi- 
cated that retreat was the order of the day, 
or rather of the night. 

At intervals there were cornfields, and 
when the young corn was in the milk Rufe 
visited these fields regularly and feasted 
almost to suffocation, wrenching the ears 
from the stalks and tearing off the green 
husks. It was upon one such occasion that 
a dog bellowed down upon him. As always 
when alarmed, Rufe thought of water. 
This particular cornfield was well back from 
the Ninescah—a mile perhaps—but the 
farmer had built a dam across a shallow 
draw to form a tank. This reservoir was 
full of water and not far distant. At the 
first note of the dog, Rufe made toward the 
tank. The dog bawled lustily behind him. 
In the past such dogs as had jumped him 
had contented themselves with vocal dem- 
onstrations, with blustering rushes that 
stopped just short of attack. Not so with 
this dog. 

Rufe had almost reached the tank, run- 
ning his best, when the dog, with a final 
spurt, closed with him. Savage teeth struck 
home in his back and both he and his 
pursuer went down. Almost before he lost 
his footing Rufe was transformed into a 
fighting demon. He writhed round as if 
turning in his skin, and sank his teeth 
viciously into his foe, raking him also with 
steel-tipped fingers. The dog broke away, 
only to attack again. And each time that 
his enemy backed off for a second, Rufe 
sprinted for the water, whirling to face the 
dog once more as it swiftly overhauled him 
He put up a valiant fight, but he was only 


two-thirds grown and no match for the dog. 
He was badly mauled, though he had left 
his mark on his assailant, but the end would 
not have been long deferred save for the 
fact that with his last spurt he raced over 
the lip of a steep declivity that flanked the 
reservoir and both himself and his an- 
tagonist rolled together into the deep water 
below. 

The cold water revived Rufe on the in- 
stant. He rose to the surface to be con- 
fronted by the bared fangs of the enemy. 
As the dog closed with him Rufe seized his 
foe with tooth and claw, dragging his head 
under water. In the dog’s possible code of 
ethics fighting under water was an infrac- 
tion of the rules. He released his hold and 
endeavored to rise to the surface, there to 
renew the attack in the accepted way. 
Rufe, however, continued to give vicious 
and uninterrupted battle in the depths. 
When the dog attempted to bite back he 
inhaled water that strangled him. Savage 
teeth at his throat and powerful hands that 
gripped his head and pulled him down aided 
in the process of strangulation. When at 
last the dog did attain the surface the 
red raccoon was riding his back, and 
launched an immediate attack that drove 
his head once more beneath the water 
before he had managed to fill his laboring 
lungs with air. His whole attention became 
centered upon violent efforts to elevate his 
head from one element and thrust it into 
another that would permit of his breathing. 
Meanwhile,a fighting fury roughed his head. 

Now the raccoon, though a doughty war- 
rior when pressed, is not a killer. Even in 
the heat of battle and having bested his 
antagonist, he seldom lingers to finish off 
his opponent, but instead, apparently satis- 
fied, ambles off upon affairs of his own de- 
vising. All that he asks of life is to be left 
unmolested to pursue his amiable carefree 
way. The dog suddenly found himself 
breathing air instead of water. A swift- 
moving dark furrow cleaving the surface 
some distance away indicated the route of 
his late antagonist. He did not follow. In- 
stead, he swam ashore, coughing weakly in 
an effort to expel the water from his lungs. 

Rufe attained the far shore, the side 
nearest the Ninescah, toward which he 
made tracks with all possible speed. This 
encounter enlightened him as to why his 
mother had believed that dogs were bad 
medicine for raccoons. He had learned 
about dogs. Incidentally, the dog had 
learned something of raccoons. One thing 
this encounter implanted firmly in Rufe’s 
mind —his relative safety when in the water. 
Heretofore, from the time that his infant 
consciousness had been drawn toward the 
brawling sound of the Ninescah and his 
subsequent resorting to water whenever 
alarmed, it had all been largely instinctive. 
Now there was a definitely established 
reason for it. Few animals could defeat 
him in the water. Thereafter he felt more 
secure when near marsh or stream, some- 
what apprehensive when his wanderings 
led him far from water. And this knowl- 
edge was later to stand him in good stead. 

After holing up for a few days to recover 
from the mauling administered by the dog, 
he emerged one night with ravenous appe- 
tite. His rambles in search of food led him 
far afield, and at sunup, instead of return- 
ing to the den, he bedded down in a dense 
jungle of tall grass. It was'three nights be- 
fore he returned. With the dawn one of his 
sisters returned for the day. The other 
members of the family were out on expedi- 
tions of their own. Thereafter he never 
again saw all the members of his family at 
one time. He cruised farther abroad, re- 
turned to the den less frequently. On these 
rambles he met the other denizens of the 
prairies. 

One night he came face to face with a 
huge narrow-stripe prairie skunk in a trail 
in the grass. This creature disputed the 
way, drawing its back into a high arch, its 
plumed tail aloft. Then it stamped its 
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forefeet vigorously in warning. Rufe was 
not belligerent. He had no quarrel with 
this strikingly marked creature. Besides, 
its odor was unpleasant, and he someway 
knew that this feature would become en 
hanced upon provocation. It offended hi 
sensitive nostrils. He gave 
aside and forcing his way through the gra 
This move was fortunate, for within a few 
yards his nose informed him of the where- 
abouts of a nest of mice, which he proceeded 
to devour with great relish. 
upon a sandy bench that flanked the grassy 
bottoms, his nostrils were assailed by a de- 
licious odor that was new to him, but he 
knew that it emanated from food, and from 
food that he would find most delightful. He 
traced it upwind to an oval affair of dark 
green, and bit into it. The red juicy meat 
inside the dark rind was most appetizing 
and these objects were scattered round by 
hundreds. So he feasted that night ir 
Larrabee’s watermelon patch, located per 
haps a quarter of a mile 
hunter’s shack. 

] 


The following night he encountered a low, 


trail, drawing 


Coming out 


from the old 


squat, grayish creature with spraddling 
front feet that were armed with claws 
resembling spading forks —which, indeed, 


they were, the badger being equipped as ar 
excavating machine. This stupid creature 
flattened its nose, bared its teeth, and hissed 

From 
the depths of its tunnel this hissing might 


sometimes delude an enemy into beli 


with the sound of some great snake 


iy 





the place to be inhabited by a serpent, save 
that the hiss always terminated in 
growl, followed by an asthmatic wheezing 
of a fresh inhalation 


fronted this beast during a period of three 


a low 
The red raccoon con- 
full hisses, growls and subsequent inhala 
tions. 
rambles. Such was his way 
spoiling for a fight. 
countered opossums, and when swimming 


Then he gave trail and resumed hi 


He was seldom 





lv he en- 
across expanses of marsh he hauled out 
upon the huge rush mounds of muskrat 
houses to rest or play. The rats accepted 
him, knowing that a raccoon would molest 
them but seldom. Frequently he met mink 
fishing in the waters of the Ninescah or 
traveling along the shores. 

A raccoon is a creature of some regularity 
of habit. Rufe’s wanderings gradually be 
came somewhat systematized. T 
certain spots that he visited 
again, lingering but for one night, ther 
moving on to the next. Gradually he set 
tled to one route, which was, roughly, a 
circle. He traveled down the Ninescah for 
a dozen miles below the den, to where a 
creek broke in. He followed this almost to 
the head, exploring various inflowing spring 
branches en route, then turned off again to 
follow a fork to its head, out across a low 
divide and down another branch to a wind- 
ing creek that eventually flowed into the 
Ninescah some ten miles above the den that 
had seen his birth. Sometimes he covered 
this round in a week; at other times it re 
quired ten days or more, according to how 
long he loitered on the way or how many 
side trips he indulged in en route. Always 
he spent a day holed up in the old home den 
upon his return to it. Some days he held 
it down alone, while on others he shared it 
with one or another of his brothers or 
sisters, each of whom had developed a more 
or less regular route. One of his brothers 
followed somewhat the same general round 
as that adopted by Rufe himself. Oi 
casionally they traveled together fora night 

The mink, too, traveled with similar 
regularity, and Rufe met the same 
again and again on his rounds. The skunk 
families of the neighborhood, however, wert 
disinclined to range far afield. They 
prowled, of course, in search of food, bu 
always returned to the home den to hole up 
for the day. Within a mile of the raccoor 
home there was a den of prairie skunks i! 


here were 


again ané 


ones 


t 


habited by eleven individuals, the mother 
and ten full-grown young 


Continued on Page 56 
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@, Thousands of women no longer buy just any oil for the car. They exercise the same 


good judgment and economy they use in home-keeping. They buy only the right oil 


hy are husbands so stupid 
about motor ols ¢ 





ANY women have discovered that 

motor oil is another tremendous 
detail that men are stupid about. They 
have discovered that their husbands care- 
lessly buy just amy oi/ ... when the most 
important item in the economical care of 
a car is the use of the right motor oil. 


Why not take this precaution 
yourself ? 


Let your husband continue to think 
that automobile motors are beyond the 
realm of feminine understanding, if he 
likes. In the meantime you can exercise 
the same good judgment and economy 
you use in your home-keeping. Thousands 
of women are already doing this by buying 
the right motor oil for their cats .. . 
of just any oil. 


instead 


You needn’t know a thing about motors 
to understand why it is ruinous to run 
your car without the right oil. The reasons 
are very simple. 


Every minute you drive, your motor is 
threatened by its twin enemies—heat and 


friction. Always the onslaught of tetrific 
heat! Always the attack of grinding friction! 


Against those two destroyers of your 
motor stands only a film of oil, thinner 
than this sheet of paper. This oil film is 
the only protection your motor has 
against both heat and friction. But if the 
oil-film fails, it results in breakdowns, a 
laid-up car, big repair bills. 


That is why Tide Water engineers spent 
years in studying not 
oils alone, but oil-films. 
Thousands of experi- 
ments were made, in 
the laboratory and on 
the road. Finally they 
perfected in Veedol the 
oil that gives the “film 
of protection” —a film, 
thin as tissue, smooth as 
silk, tough as steel. A itn 
film that masters dead- 
ly heat and friction. 


Why trust your 
motor to oil films that 





might break? Let the “film of protection” 
prevent repairs, and reduce the expense of 
running the family car. 


The next time your car needs oil, drive 
up to the orange and black Veedol sign. 


Ask the dealer to drain the old oil out of 


your crankcase, and fill it with the correct 
Veedol oil for your car 


Always ask for Veedol Lubricants by name 

If you drive a Ford, always ask for Veedol 
Forzol, the economy 

oil that gives 8 definit« 


economies 


Tide Water Oil 
Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York 
Branches or ware 


houses in a 
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Announeing 


“Imperia 





@ ‘“HEVROLET again revolutionizes every 
previous conception of quality and luxury 

/ in a low-priced automobile by presenting 
the Imperial Landau—a new Chevrolet model 
whose beauty of line and elegance of appoint- 
ment entitle it to comparison with the costliest 
custom cars + This aristocrat of all Chevrolets 








| 


The Most Beautiful Chevrolet in Chevrolet History 


provides in abundant measure those elements of 
distinction that have heretofore been available 
only in the more expensive automobiles + + Go to 
the salesroom of the nearest Chevrolet dealer 
and see the Imperial Landau. You will be de- 
lighted to learn that a car so low in price can pro- 
vide such commanding individuality and style! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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for Economical Transportation 


Landau 


-another Chevrolet Ach ievement / 


Every inch a car of finest quality! A specially designed 
Fisher Body, with mouse gray top and finished in 
lustrous black Duco with embellishments of brilliant 
Chasseur red. Oblong plate glass windows accentuate 
its length and lowness and impart that air of fleetness 
which is the vogue in both America and Europe. 
Brilliantly nickeled windshield frame and landau irons. 





Interior appointments of the highest type—rich plush 
upholstery, vaulted roof, maroon leather wind laces 
around the doors, built-in smoking set, hardware of 
period pattern. All the power, speed and smoothness 
of Chevrolet’s valve-in-head motor and modern 
chassis design. Truly, the smartest car of its type ever 
introduced—a masterpiece of craftsmanship and value! 


The Coach $595, The Coupe $625, The Sedan $695, The Sport Cabriolet $715, The Landau $745, The Imperial Landau $78o, 
The Touring $525, The Roadster $525. Balloon tires and steel disc wheels standard equipment. All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


In addition, Chevrolet's delivered prices include the lowest handling and financing charges available 
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“Seiberlings make any smart 
shoe a more comfortable shoe— 


without boasting about it.”’ 











Anita Stewart, Fox Film Star 


Comrort that takes no 


toll of smartness—that’s the 


creed behind Seiberling Heels. 
The experience gained from 
making two hundred million 
reflected in their 
looks 


fort and in their long wear. 


heels 


? 
food 


iS 


-in their com- 


THE SEIBERLING 
tka OB 


RUBBER CO. 
O88 i9o 


SEIBERLING 
RUBBER HEELS 








For gentlemen too, of course. 
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Continued from Page 52) 

As the chill night air announced the 
coming of autumn Rufe located several 
thickets of sand-hill plums along his route 
and feasted on the overripe red fruit. And 
he never failed to visit Larrabee’s melon 
patch for a night in making his rounds. 
Near Larrabee’s, perhaps half a mile down- 
stream, the Ninescah was flanked by the 
biggest and oldest patch of timber that 


| graced the river for half a hundred miles. 


The trees were large cottonwoods, the 
greater part of them, but with many a 
hackberry, elm, box elder and walnut tree 
growing among them. Here, the only place 
upon his route where hackberries could be 
secured, was also another rare delicacy— 
the only wild grapes within a wide radius. 
Rufe, his diet largely vegetarian during this 
period of abundance of ripening fruit, lin- 
gered longest in this portion of his range. 
On the banks of the Ninescah, midway of 
the grove, had once stood a giant cotton- 
wood. Someone had cut into it with an ax, 
slabbing the bark from one side of it, and 
later some hunter had built a fire against 
this exposed surface. The flames had eaten 
into the tree and crawled up through the 
dead wood of its heart to a considerable 
height. Decay had lengthened and en- 
larged the cavity until the hollow extended 
some thirty feet up the trunk. This was, in 
all probability, the only hollow tree within 
fifty miles. Undercut by the current, its 
roots exposed, a stiff prairie gale had top- 
pled the tree riverward, where its trunk 
had parted at the top of the hollowed 
portion. This stub, the roots still clinging 
to the top of the bank, thrust far out into 
the stream. The hollow end, according to 


| the stage of the river, was either half out of 


water or wholly submerged. 

This was one of Rufe’s favorite resorts. 
In passing through this grove he never 
failed to enter the hollow butt of the fallen 
tree and travel through it to the water to 


| swim off downstream. Now that hack- 





berries and wild grapes were ripe and Larra- 
bee’s melon patch adjacent, Rufe some- 
times spent a whole night in the grove. On 
such occasions he frequently left off feeding 
to prowl through the log, take to the water 
and swim down to his favorite landing 
place a hundred yards below—the mouth of 
a swale that led back to the trees upon 
which the wild grapevines were suspended. 
Sometimes he indulged in this pastime a 
half dozen times during the night. On two 
occasions he retired to the hollow downlog 
and spent the day. 

On the whole he encountered few dangers, 


| excepting an occasional brush with settlers’ 


dogs. From Larrabee’s cabin there fre- 
quently sounded the deep baying of many 
dogs as Rufe prowled in the grove or raided 
the melon patch. There was menace in this 
sound and he gave the place a wide berth. 

One night he passed near a camp wagon 
far up the Ninescah. The wind carried his 
scent to a hound dog that slept near the 
wagon, and this creature awoke on the in- 
stant and gave chase. Rufe reached the 
water before this baying fiend overhauled 
him. The dog seemed paffled. It quested 
along one side of the stream, then swam to 
the far shore to cruise in search of the 
missing trail. Rufe knew that his trail had 
ended at the point where he had entered the 
water, that there would be no scent which 
the hound could follow until such time as he 
should emerge to leave his tracks on the 
land. The knowledge that the trail must be 
broken for scent, to delude the nose, not the 
eye, when pursued, seems to be the portion 
of most creatures of the wild. Foxes, bears, 
raccoons and others resort to various ruses 
to break their trails. Some few old grizzlies, 
coyotes and renegade dogs that have been 
hunted for long seem to have divined the 
fact that man, alone of all creatures, follows 
a trail by sight, not by scent, and make de- 
liberate efforts to break their trails to baffle 
the eye instead of the nose when trailed by 
man. 

All water-loving creatures apparently are 
aware of the fact that when they enter the 
water they leave no trail that the keenest 
nose can unravel. The source of Rufe’s 
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knowledge in that respect is obscure. Per- 
haps it resulted from the fact that he knew 
from his own experience that his own keen 
nose detected readily enough the trails of 
other creatures on land but lost them 
when they entered the water. Each such 
instance confirmed the infallibility of that 
first inclination that had drawn him ir- 
resistibly toward the sound of running 
water when he first emerged from the den. 

There came a time when the countryside 
resounded with deep roars. The market 
hunters had taken to the field for quail and 
waterfowl. The shores of stream and marsh- 
land were ever tainted with the man scent. 
All round his route Rufe had various 
favorite spots in which to hole up for the 
day—underground retreats, most of them. 
There was one stretch, however, in which 
there was no available den, the country 
being low and marshy, with an expanse of 
open water in the center. On the occasions 
when sunup had caught him on these flats 
Rufe had resorted to the expedient of con- 
cealing himself in a jungle of tall grass for 
the day. He found himself out there one 
morning in late autumn. 

Shortly thereafter he was roused by a 
succession of those heavy detonations that 
occasioned uneasiness among all wild things. 
Rufe, too, was assailed by vague appre- 
hensions. The reports were too near for 
comfort. They continued for two hours, 
and as there were no dire results, he slept 
intermittently. They became infrequent, 
then ceased. Suddenly the wind carried to 
his nose the tidings that man, the arch 
enemy, was near. He opened his eyes. The 
crackling of dried grass reached his ears. 
He rose and peered cautiously. A man was 
headed straight toward him. Rufe held his 
ground until the intruder was within sixty 
yards. Then he sought to slip away. 

With his first move the man halted 
abruptly and threw his gun to his shoulder. 
A heavy explosion crashed in Rufe’s ears 
and at the same instant he leaped and 
snarled as a charge of duck shot raked him. 
He was off at full speed, and at every flash 
of red in an opening in the grass Evans 
poured another load of shot after him. The 
range was long and but few of the pellets 
found their mark; sufficient, though, to 
cause the red raccoon to hole up and nurse 
his injuries for several days. He had learned 
that man can inflict hurt at a distance. 

Later that same day Evans informed 
Larrabee that he had pumped four rounds 
of duck shot into a red fox, but had been 
unable to bring it down. 

“That was no fox,”’ Larrabee chuckled. 
“That was that red coon I was telling you 
about.” 

“Likely,” Evans conceded. ‘“‘Hadn’t 
thought of that. Couldn’t see him very 
plain in that tall grass. That was your 
rufous coon all right. Well, before long 
now I'll pinch his toes in a trap and strip 
that red pelt offen him.” 

He grinned and waited for the explosion 
that this prophecy was certain to elicit. 

When the fall hunting season was ended 
the two market hunters would start out to 
harvest the pelts of fur bearers as soon as 
they turned prime. Evans resorted to 
trapping, while Larrabee, save for a few 
traps along the Ninescah for rats and mink, 
hunted fur with dogs. By day he coursed 
coyotes on the plains with wolfhounds. By 
night he frequented the streams and tim- 
bered patches with trail hounds. Many a 
skunk and opossum den these dogs located 
for him. But above all other things he 
loved to hear his dogs strung out and bawl- 
ing along on the hot trail of a wily raccoon. 
Also he raised and trained both wolf and 
trail hounds and sold them to the settlers. 

‘“*And I wouldn’t put it past you either,” 
he said in answer to Evans’ prophecy. “‘A 
man ought to be hung at sundown that 
would set out steel traps for a coon.” 

“Oh, a pelt’s a pelt, however you come 
by it,’’ Evans argued. 

“Yes, And I’d think you'd havea plenty 
to trap for, what with mink, rat, skunk and 
all such, without pestering with coons,”’ 
Larrabee grumbled. ‘‘How ever do you 
expect me to go on training varmint dogs if 
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you catch out all the coons in the country 
with your damn-fool traps?”’ 

“I don’t aim to trap coons,”’ Evans as- 
serted, continuing the argument of years’ 
standing. ‘“‘Not since I know that you're 
dead set against it. But I’m such a top- 
notch trapper that I can’t hardly help it. 
A coon will go clean out of his way to plant 
his foot in a trap that I’ve set for a mink or 
muskrat. So it’s likely that through no 
fault of mine I’ll lift the pelt of your red 
raccoon betwixt now and Christmas Day.” 

That experience implanted in Rufe a most 
wholesome dread of man, not the same 
understanding fear which he accorded his 
four-footed enemies, including dogs, but 
the dread of the unknown. The leaves had 
fallen from the trees and the brown grass 
was heavily frosted of mornings. Rufe, 
making his rounds, came again to his 
favorite resort, the big patch of timber on 
the Ninescah. First he prowled through 
the hollow down log, took to the water and 
dropped downstream to the mouth of the 
swale, then emerged to mount a hackberry 
tree, where he fed for a time upon the black 
frosted fruit. He descended and repaired 
to the log again, swam upstream for a hun- 
dred yards, left the water and climbed the 
bench in search for such frosted melons as 
might be left in Larrabee’s patch. After an 
interval he once again crossed down through 
the log and swam to the far side of the river 
to hunt in the tall grass for mice. He 
followed up the bank for a quarter of a 
mile, then crossed back and returned along 
the near shore to the timber. Locating a 
tree that supported a wild grapevine, he 
mounted it and began harvesting grapes 
All told, he had wandered round the vicinity 
for several hours before Larrabee, out 
rather late on the first night hunt of the 
season with his dogs, returned to his cabin 
The hounds struck a hot trail. 

Rufe bristled at the first deep baying 
note. But he was high in a tree. From 
somewhere back in his ancestry —no doubt 
a heritage from that day when his forbears 
had sought safety in the trees to escape 
their enemies the wolves, without having 
to reckon with man—Rufe had knowledge 
that he was safe from dogs while in a tree. 
Suddenly, high above the bawling of the 
dogs, there came a clear ringing call— Larra- 
bee crying encouragement to the hounds 
Rufe knew that dogs were allied to man. 
There was a man with these dogs. A point 
of light caught his eye, far away, but on the 
move. He would not be safe from man in a 
tree. His recently acquired knowledge of 
shotguns came to his aid now. Instead of 
waiting in this tree for the dogs, he de- 
scended in headlong flight, darted through 
the hollow log and swam off down the river. 
The clamoring pack bawled round the base 
of the down log. One hound ran its length 
and stood in silhouette against the swirling 
current of the stream. An old tried veteran 
pushed through the younger, less experi- 
enced dogs and thrust his muzzle down the 
cavity. For the space of half a minute he 
sniffed eagerly. The trail scent reeked in 
his nostrils, but the body scent that would 
indicate the presence of his quarry in the 
hollow was lacking. He withdrew and be- 
gan to cast about just as Larrabee arrived 
on the scene. 

“Your coon ain’t in that log, pups,”’ he 
declared. ‘‘Not with old Cannon quitting 
it to cast round for a trail.”’ 

Relentlessly the younger dogs left the 
spot and began to circle through the timber 
Suddenly Cannon gave tongue again. He 
had followed downstream to the mouth of 
the swale, to find a trail that emerged at 
that point from the water. The other dogs 
rallied swiftly to his summons and they ran 
the trail to the foot of a tree, pausing mo- 
mentarily to place their paws high on its 
trunk and bark eagerly. But Cannon was 
off again, following the trail that the rac- 
coon had left upon descending. The dogs 
swept past Larrabee and ended up again at 
the hollow down log. 

Larrabee, returning to the spot at a run, 
grunted breathlessly. ‘“‘That coon run right 
past me, doubling back, and ducked through 

(Continued on Page 59 
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HEATING 
Your contractor 
receives a written 
Suarantee on the 
heating capacity 
of every Capitol 
boiler. No other 
heating equip- 
ment assures you 
satisfaction so 

definitely. 


SUPPLIED AND INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY ESTABLISHED HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Advice for June Brides 


This human desire to have a home of your 
own, a little piece of land, grass, flowers, 
and shrubbery. . . . Some day, with scant 
ceremony an unconcerned workman will 
turn the first spadeful of earth as you stand 


excitedly by . . . another anniversary to 
remember, the day your own home was 
begun. 


Building it isa great adventure. There are 
so many things to decide, so many products 
from which you must choose. So this is to 
help you in selecting your heating system. 

No matter what fuel you will use, hard 
coal or soft, coke, wood, gas, or oil, Capitol 
guaranteed heating definitely insures 
economical and plentiful heat on even the 
coldest days of winter. For the exact num- 
ber of radiators that every Capitol boiler will 
satisfactorily heat is guaranteed” in writing. 


That guards you against getting a boiler 
too small and saves you the expense of a 
boiler too large. No matter the weather, 
thrifty uniform heat will be yours. 

Without reluctance, your husband will 
descend to the cellar, knowing that a shin- 
ing yellow-blue glow will greet him cheer- 
fully through the fire-box door. A little 
easy shaking, some shovelfuls of fuel, per- 
haps a touch of the draft regulators; and 
up he’ll come, happy to think of the easy 
operation of your well-behaved heating 
plant. 

Before you build be sure to ask a good 
contractor about the many advantages of 
Capitol guaranteed heating. And right 
now, write for a very useful and inform- 
ing book, appropriately titled, A Modern 
House Warming. It is free. 


UNITED STATES KAvIA TOR (GRPORA TION -DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
6 FACTORIES AND 32 ASSEMBLING PLANTS SERVE THE COUNTRY 
For 37 years, builders of dependable heating equipment 
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Continued from Page 56 
that log again,’’ he hazarded. ‘But he’s 
took to the water this time for fair. Likely 
he'll land on the other shore this trip.” 

Cannon, trail-wise old hound and familiar 
with the wiles of raccoons, evidently had 
decided similarly himself. He took to the 
water and crossed the stream. After a brief 
interval his deep voice sounded from the 
tall grass, and the younger hounds crossed 
to him and the pack swept upcountry on 
the trail. 

“T’ll just stay on this bank till I see if 
he crosses back again,’’ Larrabee decided 
“It’s middling cold to get wet to the neck 
unless they put him up a tree.” 

Presently the baying ceased. 

“*He’s gone back into the water again,” 
Larrabee surmised. 

After an interval Cannon gave tongue 
again on the near side of the stream. The 
baying pack swept down toward Larrabee, 
passed him in full cry and once more wound 
up at the log. 

“Well, I'll be teetotally damned!”’ their 
owner proclaimed. 

The dogs scattered wide. Presently, 
from far up on the bench toward the melon 
patch, one of the young dogs opened. 

““Now they’ll put him up, or run him 
into a hole somewheres,’”’ Larrabee pre- 
dicted. ‘‘ They’ve got him started out across 
the open.”’ Instead, to his disgust, the 
chase swept toward him again and ended 
at the same point. 

“Come on, dogs. Let’s go home. You'll 
be fogging all night in forty acres of timber 
and get nowheres at all,”’ he said fretfully. 
“Tf that ain’t the worst messed-up trail I 
ever encountered! Either every coon in 
this country has made a trip through that 
hollow down log tonight or else one coon 
has put in a heap of time at it.”’ 

Rufe held to the water for a mile before 
branching off up an inflowing creek. He 
knew quite well that the clamor behind him 
meant that the dogs could not unravel his 
trail. When next he came to the big patch 
of timber he first broke his trail by looping 
twice through the down log and taking to 
the water, returning once from downstream, 
the next time from upriver. Then he fol- 
lowed his usual routine in search of food. 
And again, returning from a hunt, the 
hounds picked up his trail. At once he re- 
paired to the river by way of the log and 
dropped off downstream. Again the dogs 
circled, only to run various trails, all ending 
at this exasperating log. 

Larrabee knew well the ways of raccoons. 
Some ten days had elapsed since the last 
similar performance. Meanwhile he had 
bagged several opossums and two young 
raccoons in this same patch of timber. 

“This here’s the same coon that tricked 
you-all ten days back,”’ he declared. ‘‘ He’s 
gone through the same motions tonight, 
after coverin’ his rounds and pulling back 
through these parts. I’ve knowed many a 
smart old coon that had some favorite spot 
where he throwed dogs off the trail, but 
never one that used my own dooryard, so to 
speak, to practice it in. Anyway, he'll be 
back on and off, every week or ten days, 
and he’ll make a slip sometime soon and 
we'll strip off his pelt. Come on, dogs, let’s 
go home. That coon’s miles away.” 

Rufe did come back, but he made no slip. 
expecting dogs to take up his trail here- 
abouts, he never failed to repeat his looping 
tactics by way of the hollow down log, and 
to leave the spot by way of the river, 
whether or not dogs were giving tongue on 
his trail. 

After the third such fiasco Larrabee took 
occasion to examine the log by daylight. 
Long red hairs adhered to slivers at the 
opening of the orifice. “It’s that red fel- 
low,”’ Larrabee stated. ‘‘ Yes, sir, it’s old 
Rufe that’s been fooling my pups.” 

It would have been a very simple matter 
to place a trap at either end of the log and 
bag the red raccoon when he next made his 
rounds. But Larrabee, who loved above all 
things to listen to the music of his dogs as 
they gave tongue on the trail, was for that 
same reason violently opposed to trapping 
raccoons. 
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Rufe was learning to be a very wise 
animal. He had learned of men and guns, 
and he knew the ways of dogs and how to 
avoid them. He had yet to learn of a still 
greater menace-——-that of the trap 
And the trapping season was on. Fur was 
prime. 

Evans strung out his traps tufe, fol- 
lowing along a spring branch, chanced upon 
a muskrat that gnashed its teeth as he ap- 
proached. The creature was fast in some 
sort of contrivance. While Rufe watched 
curiously it slid into deep water and was 
drowned. That same night he heard a clank- 
ing sound and saw a big prairie skunk fast in 
a trap. The following night he 
through the marshy expanse where Evans 
had shot at him. As he swam from one rat 
house to the next he saw a dozen muskrats 
in traps, some of them still clinging to the 
sides of the houses, most of them hanging 
drowned in deep water. As he cruised down 
a stream he encountered a mink that he 
had seen many times on his travels. The 
lithe brown creature was fighting savagely 
at the steel thing that was clamped on its 
foot. The season of terror for the furred 
creatures was on in full swing. These sights 
struck fear into the heart of the red raccoon. 
He avoided all spots from which the man 
scent came even faintly. But the trapper, 
knowing this, waded in the water and so 
left no trail. 

Rufe found his own mother clamped fast 
in a trap on a spring run well back from the 
river. A week later, far up the Ninescah, 
he saw one of his brothers in a similar plight. 
For a long period, his caution growing, he 
became more and more trap wise, and 
escaped the fate of the others. He avoided 
cleverly arranged bait sets, and the mouths 
of all dens were carefully investigated before 
he made bold to enter. He found the fresh 
excavations that were all that remained of 
the den that had harbored the skunk family 
near his old home. Larrabee’s hounds had 
trailed one of the occupants to the spot. 
Eleven carcasses were scattered about. The 
pelts hung in Larrabee’s cabin. 

One night Rufe swam down the Ninescah, 
and a cavity beneath a high grass-grown 
bank yawned invitingly. It had been hol- 
lowed out by muskrats and he had visited 
it often in the past. Its floor was covered 
by three inches of water. As he entered this 
cozy nook there was an ominous snap and 
steel jaws clamped on his foot. He raged 
and fought, but to no avail. Morning 
found him still fighting and still in the trap. 
But fortune once again favored him. The 
trap was small, designed only for muskrats, 
and the spring was weak. By sheer chance 
he planted his free forepaw on this spring 
as he pulled up with the trapped member. 
The spring was pressed down, the jaws fell 
open and the three imprisoned toes were 
freed. 

Shortly thereafter the prairies were 
blanketed by a heavy snowfall, followed by 
a period of intense cold. The streams and 
marshes froze over. Rufe, fat and com- 
fortable in a warm den, felt disinclined to 
travel. Instead, he slept. On warm nights 
he sometimes came forth for a brief prowl, 
only to return to drop again into refreshing 
slumber. For a space of two months he 
went into semihibernation. During the late 
winter he emerged to travel for a while with 
a she-raccoon, but soon after mating they 
drifted apart and he sought another den. 
When he came out, ravenously hungry, in 
the early spring, it was to find that the trap 
lines had been pulled. Few of those ominous 
reports sounded from the marshes. For 
another six months he had little to fear, 
free to pursue his amiable way in search of 
food and recreation. 

When the trapping season ended and the 
red pelt did not show up in Evans’ catch of 
fur, Larrabee was well pleased. He had 
come to take a personal interest in the red 


steel] 


crossed 


raccoon, 
“T’ll have considerable sport with Old 
Rufe, come next winter,’’ he predicted. 
“Them pot hounds of yours will never 
put him up a tree,”’ Evans scoffed. ‘He'll 
die of old age, still wearing that red hide of 
his, unless I pinch his toes in a trap.” 
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For three more years the red raccoon fol- 
lowed the cycles of the seasons, successfully 
avoiding traps and declining to be treed 
He had be 


wise and wary old coor 


by hounds ome a very large, 


And on at least a 


score of occasions Larrabee’s Lounds had 
bawled lustily through the big patch of 
timber on his looping tralis, always to be 
baffled in the end. Some of the young 
dogs had become tried veterans now. Old 


Cannon had been sold, along with others, 
each sale a wrench at Larrabee’s affections 


Always he hesitated to part with these old 


friends, but the price that he secured for 
well-trained trail hounds was large and his 


reputatior A new 


always coming on, and all of them in turn 


wide crop of pups was 


tried to work out the trail of the wily old 
Rufe on his 
grove on the Ninescah. 


=I 


periodical visits to the bis 


an 


This looping an 
circling through the hollow down log and 
his subsequent departure by water had be 
come as much a matter of habit with Rufe 
as was the following of his regular rounds. 

When the trapping season opened on his 
fifth year Rufe exercised every precaution. 
He was very trap shy, but no 
wild creature can outwit man in the long 
run 

Evans, toward the last of the season, 
noted the track of a very large raccoon 


This 


also trap wise, 


round various parts of his trap line 
animal had eluded his sets. 

“He'll yield a big pelt, that fellow, if he 
sizes up to his feet,’’ he said. “I'll pick 
him right soon now.” 

On three occasions, spaced some ten days 
apart, he had observed the big tracks along 
the course of aspring run. Evans ascended 
it, stepping carefully in the water to avoid 
leaving a trace of scent. He selected a 
shallow riffle in the tiny stream, and in its 
very center placed a trap. Upon its pan 
he secured a piece of bright new tin cut 
from a tomato can. Several such sets he 
made along its course 

Some nights later the red raccoon passed 
that way on his regular rounds. He had 
never encountered a trap on this particular 
spring branch. Nevertheless, he exercised 
his usual caution. Nothing seemed to have 
been disturbed since his last visit. Sud- 
denly his eye caught a flash from a riffle 
where the tiny stream broadened to a width 
of four feet. The thing seemed to sparkle 
and move in the current. Drawn irresistibly 
by that old desire to seize anything that 
flashed in the water, Rufe stalked it care- 
fully, then pounced. His outstretched paw 
clutched the object —and steel jaws clamped 
on his foot with a sickening crunch 

All night long he raged and fought the 
steel thing that imprisoned him. He strug- 
gled to tear his foot from it, ground his 
teeth agafmst the trap and bit his own 
trapped foot. But this trap held. Toward 
noon Evans arrived. Rufe squared away 
and snarled. 

‘Well, if it ain’t Larrabee’s old friend, 
the foxy old Rufe!”’ he said. ‘So it’s you 
that’s been wearing those big feet round my 
trap line. When I strip off that red pelt of 
yours I'll likely find a dozen or more duck 
shot that I fired into you five years back. 
You've growed into one big he coon since 
then.” 

The elation that always comes to a trap- 
per at a catch made in a clever trap set sub- 
sided and he gazed speculatively. ‘‘A real 
pretty pelt you're wearing~——it is, for a fact. 
But sho! A fur buyer’ll grade you a pale 
Number 2 and mark your price down toa 
dollar. I’m thinking it would upset old 
man Larrabee considerable if you failed to 
show up again to lead those houn’ dogs of 
his on a wild-goose chase through that big 
patch of timber. Gives him something to 
talk about, how you outsmart his best dogs. 
You've 
sort of, wit! 
And sho! The old man has done 


come to be a regular institution, 


to 


Larrabee. He'd be sartin 
miss you 
many a good turn for me. Reckon I can 
squande ra measly dollar-bill coonskin on 
him.’ 

A burlap sack descended on Rufe, and 
while he fought this thing savagely, astrong 
hand feet 


stretcned 


gripped his hind and he was 


while a stick was thrust dow! 
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against the trap. Lacking sufficient play to 
writhe round and bite the hand that held 
him, in his blind rage he attacked the stick 
with his teeth. The spring flattened under 
this pressure and Rufe’s foot swung clear. 
Even as he turned to strike the hand he 
described an arc through the air and landed 
with a thump on the far side of the spring 
branch. He bounced to his feet to face his 
enemy, glaring at the man redly. 

“Shoo!” Evans said mildly. ‘‘ Pack your 
red hide off down the country.” 


“And another thing,” said Wally harshly, 
“if you want the makin’s, ask me for it. 
Don’t go and swipe my tobacco.” 

“T ain’t touched your ol’ tobacco. I got 
tobacco of my own. Why should I swipe 
your ol’ tobacco?” 

“Well, it’s gone somewhere. Only this 
morning I had this sack full, and now 
look.” 

Fatt tucked his hands inside his sleeves 
and smiled. “‘The room boy,” he mur- 
mured. 

But Hardtack had his own worries—he 


was ruefully counting his ehange. Three 
and four times he counted it. 
“Say, that bird at the desk short- 


changed me a dollar sixty!’’ he yowled. 
“That,” said Mr. Kwak suavely, “‘is the 


squeeze. You no know the squeeze? 
Everybody take—yass.”’ 


And he slipped off his American shoes, 
put his feet up under him and sat cross- 
legged, rocking comfortably. Then he 
went on to explain that the squeeze was a 
recognized part of Chinese daily life. 
“You buy something—well, somebody in 
between, they take a little. Your servants, 
they take too. You pay ten ton coal, 
maybe. Fine! You git six—yass. All take 
piece who can—the dealer, the coolie who 
catchee same, your servants—all take. 
You want sell something? Then this man 
and that man, he put some in his pocket, 
otherwise you no can do~-yass. Velly 
good. Nobody mind, because everybody 
do.”’ 

It was long after dark when they reached 
Peking, but Fatt hurried them into a cab 
and set off to find the Chinese colonel. He 
had sent a wire to him, he said, and they 
would meet in a high-class restaurant and 
have a high-class dinner. 

The colonel proved to be an affable man 
who spoke English like an American. Yes, 
he had lived in the United States years and 
years, having gone to college there. They 
gossiped of New York and Chicago, and 
discussed what Hardtack and Wally might 
expect in the army. What sort of uniform? 
Much like his own. They would find the 
men ignorant and awkward, for they were 
nearly all recruits, but anxious to learn and 
very obedient. Chang Tso-lin was a great 
organizer, steadily securing his grip on 
more and more territory. Before long the 
Manchurian war lord would dominate the 
whole of China, and then— well, the future 
was up to Hardtack and Wally themselves. 
Chang knew how to reward success. 

The colonel had brought along the other 
commission, and there and then they paid 
Kwak Ban Fatt for both. At a cost of nine 
hundred and twenty-five dollars one was 
now a general and the other a colonel in the 
armies of the Tupan of Something, re- 
cently appointed by the Mukden dictator 
as military governor of a province. But 
they would have to report to his head- 
quarters. Fine, said Hardtack. Great, 
said Wally. They would set out first thing 
in the morning. 

Meanwhile they were tucking into the 
Chinese food. The meal started backward, 
of course. Beginning with dried water- 
melon seeds and various kinds of nuts, they 
ate their way through thirty-two courses 
up to the soup. Chopsticks and a small 
silver spear were the weapons. 

Less than halfway through, Hardtack 
leaned back with a feeble sigh. He had 
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Rufe backed away. Suddenly he realized 
that his foot was no longer imprisoned and 
he made a hasty exit down the course of the 
spring run. While he was still holed up and 
nursing his injured foot a blizzard swept the 
country. He elected to remain under- 
ground until spring. 

When the cold nights came again in an- 
other year Larrabee loosed his dogs for the 
first night hunt of the season. Scarcely had 
he left the cabin when the hounds opened 
up in the big patch of timber in the Ninescah 


HONEST JOHN 


Continued from Page 19 


made the mistake of supposing each course 
to be the last and helping himself accord- 
ingly. ‘‘Gosh, I aim’t showed my usual 
judgment tonight,’’ he lamented in a hol- 
low voice, turning haggard eyes on his 
friend. 


‘Loose your belt, boy. Here comes an- 


other. Let out your belt.” 

“Shucks, I done that an hour ago. I’ve 
just throwed it away.” 

“Maybe if you was to lay down 
awhile i 

“Naw, sir; I don’t aim to give in. Here 


goes. Which of these here wines do you 
like the best?”’ 

“This white kind,’ answered Wally, 
gulping half a cup of it. He shuddered 
horribly, wiped the tears of ecstasy from 
his eyes and murmured, ‘Gosh, that’s 
good! There’s a scratch in every drop.” 

From raw fish and eels to eggs eighteen 
years old, black and gelatinous, they pro- 
gressed through course after course without 
a skip. Wally hesitated the fraction of a 
second at the eggs, but on Hardtack’s as- 
suring him, “These aiggs’ve got a kick 
ordinary aiggs don’t have,”’ he shut his 
eyes. Then chicken, and rice with mush- 
rooms and shrimps, and Pekin duck, and 


chicken dumplings served in a flaming 
chafing bowl with the room darkened, 
and 


“T don’t know but what I'd best lay 
down, after all,”’ said Hardtack with a wan 
look. 

“We're close to shore now. Can you 
hold your head up five minutes longer, 
ol’-timer?”’ 

“T’ll try,” he said bravely. 

When at last they emerged into the pale 
moonlight, both felt they could face the 
winter on any sort of rations. The colonel 
and Kwak climbed into an automobile and 
bade adieu to their American friends. The 
parting was long drawn out and cordial on 
both sides. 

“They're fine fellers,’’ Hardtack de- 
clared. ‘* Yes, sir, the two of ’em are. You 
take a Chinaman and he’s hard to beat. If 
he says a thing, he’ll do it.” 

““Where’ll we go now, general?”’ Wally 
wanted to know. 

“We'll go to bed—that’s where we'll go. 
If you think you're goin’ to throw away 
any more of my savings on Russian count- 
esses, you’re on your back, buddy, you’re 
on your back. What’s more, snap to atten- 
tion when I’m talking to you. Say, what 
was the name of that dump the sergeant 
told us to go to?” 

“I remember one place he told us we 
could go to.” 

“Yeh, but he was sore then and I don’t 
blame him. But what was the name of the 
hotel now?” 

They finally recalled it and selected 
a couple of rickshas out of a flock that had 
swooped down on them. Then, fighting a 
way through the beggars who clawed at 
their elbows, they leaned back in solid 
comfort. 

“T never saw the like,” exclaimed Hard- 
tack above the babel of the vulture mob. 
“They tell me you can’t turn round in 
China without a dozen beggars tagging 
after you.” 

“That ain’t all, either,”” Wally replied. 
“‘T see in the papers where the beggars aim 
to go on strike in Peking.” 

*“Whatever for?” 
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bottoms. The old man listened as the music 
of the dogs described a circle, then ceased. 
Presently the eager baying broke out again, 
and he chuckled hugely. 

“Timed toa hair,” he said. “That's him 
The pups are cutting their eye teeth on old 
tufe’s track. I was some’at afraid he 
wouldn’t show up again this year. But 
that’s him.” 

He knew without question of doubt tiat 
his pups were once more giving tongue on 
the trail of the red raccoon. 


“These here Russian refugees. The beg- 
gars say it’s unfair competition, and if 
somebody don’t stop it, they’ll strike.”’ 

““Jiminee, wouldn’t that be dreadful?” 

“The city was in a panic for ’most two 
days,” Wally continued, “but finally 
somebody coaxed the union to call it off.” 

“Thank Gawd for that,’’ said Hardtack 
fervently. 

The coolies were padding along with the 
tireless gait of their kind. The rhythmic 
bobbing of their heads had almost put 
Wally to sleep, when one of them glanced 
over his shoulder and asked, “‘ You want 
see somet’ing velly nice maybe?”’ 

“Sure,” said Wally. ‘ Where is she?” 

Without a word, the ricksha boys swung 
around a corner and threaded half a dozen 
dark alleys. They brushed the blank walls 
of compounds, caught glimpses of barred 
windows high up, then suddenly debouched 
into a street blazing with lights and illumi- 
nated signs; and the rickshas pulled to the 
curb in front of an arched doorway which 
looked like the entrance to a theater or 
some place of amusement. 

“Take look-see,’’ whispered one of the 
coolies, pointing upward. 

Suspended from the arch was a mesh 
bag, and in the mesh bag a recently severed 
human head. 

‘So that’s velly nice, huh?” said Hard- 
tack to the coolie, who was eying him to 
note the effect. He lit a cigarette and 
casually inquired, “What's he advertis- 
ing?”’ 

“Chang Tso-lin’s discipline,’’ Wally an- 
swered. “I read about that in the paper 
coming up on the train. A coupla guys 
tried to crash the gate to see the show 
this is one of ’em. The other is above the 
South Gate of the city.” 

Hardtack glanced about at the crowd 
of people silently staring at the gruesome 
thing. ‘Well, I’ve had enough. Let’s go. 
Say, ain’t this bird Chang the one we're 
signed up to work for?” 

‘**He’s the guy. What's the matter?” 

**Nothin’.”’ 

“You act like your collar was too tight.” 

“Well,”’ replied Hardtack, ‘‘there’s one 
consolation — we'll be officers. Chop 
chop, boy. Shake a leg.”’ 

A night of troubled dreams and they rose 
early. Somewhere beyond Hankow were 
the headquarters of the tupan who com- 
manded the army in which they held com 
missions, Kwak had told them; and the 
sooner they reported, the better. 

It took them nearly four hours to reach 
Hankow by automobile. The roads were 
bad; in the sandy river beds the driver 
always waited until the motor died before 
trying to change gears; and twice they 
had to pile out to fix tires. 

And when he reached the railroad station 
at Hankow he refused to go on another 
foot, although there was no sign of any 
army headquarters. 

“Oh, well, leave him 
rumbled. ‘‘We can grab a 
bound to go somewhere.” 

But now a difficulty arose. 


Hardtack 
It’s 


go,” 
train here. 


The driver 


made a demand for extra payment, and 
when they banteringly told him where he 
could hunt for it, went off and returned 
with about a dozen of his countrymen. 
““What’s this other seven dollars for? 
Hardtack parleyed. 
Continued on Page 63 
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protection of an athletic supporter. 
sonal hobby. Today, the wearing of athletic 
supporters is well-nigh obligatory in college 
athletics. 
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athletic supporter. 

Every trained athlete 


many other men don’t. 


knows this. But 


Many men who have neglected exercise 
for years will suddenly take up golf with a 
vengeance, serenely heedless of the protec- 
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_.demands this 


tion needed to guard against possible physi 
cal overstrains. 

In fact, this protection is often just as 
important in a man’s business day as in his 
days of sport. Many men who work long 
hours on their feet and who lead p 
stressful lives are constantly taxing delicate 


hysically 


nerves and tendons with vitality-sapping 
strains. 
Such men may very wisely wear a health 


supporter .. . both for comfort and safety. 
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The driver silently presented his tariff of 
rates. Three dollars an hour; 10 per cent 
additional for the Bad Roads; 50 per cent 
additional for the Abominable Weathers. 
They laughed. Well, they’d sure like to see 
him collect. Then it dawned on the pair 
that the driver and his adherents were fully 
prepared to collect. Two of them darted 
off and brought up reénforcements from a 
gang of coolies who were unloading grain 
from a car. 

“Oh, all right, here it is,’ said Hardtack 
good-naturedly, digging up a bill. It re- 
quired fully ten minutes and a canvass 
ff everybody's pockets to bring up the 
necessary change, but at last the transac- 
tion was closed. ‘‘Come on,” Hardtack 
urged. ‘‘Let’s beat it. We can go up the 
line a piece and wait for a rattler to come.” 

They left the driver haggling with his 
friends and started for the mountains. 
‘**Well,” said Hardtack, not without satis- 
faction, ‘‘we’re shet of the last of that 
phony money anyhow. What’s left is all 
CO. &.” 

They trudged along the track, carrying 
their suitcases. A freight passed them, but 
it Was going the w rong way. 

*“Suppose we miss this here army alto- 
gether and get lost up in them 
asked Wally. 

“It won’t be the first time we've been 
lost. And we got the money to buy food 
and a bed.” 

Wally’s only reply was: “Yeh, but they 
could bump a guy off away out here and 
nobody’d ever miss him.” 

Soon they heard the shriek of a loco- 
motive’s whistle behind them; a train of 
seven or eight cars came toiling and pant- 
ing up the grade. Three were passenger 
coaches; the others were coal cars, but full 
of soldiers. The train pulled onto a siding 
and —‘‘ Where’s the commanding officer of 
this outfit?’’ yelled Hardtack. 

I'he soldiers stared at the two Americans. 
Most of them looked apathetic; some were 
urly and hostile; a few grinned, but these 
were young boys of twelve or thirteen years, 
decked out in uniform. Yes, they were 
oldiers, too, either in the army for adven- 
ture or recruited by force. After a wait of 
everal minutes and a lot of discussion 


among themselves, one of the soldiers 


hille?’? 





vaved his arm toward the rear passenger 
coach, whereupon Hardtack and Wally 
picked up their suitcases and made for it. 
I} car was filled with officers, all engaged 
eating. They gaped at the new arrivals. 
Well,’’ a voice queried, “where did you 
fellows come from?” 

\ squat, corpulent Chinaman sat on a 
tool on the back platform, surrounded by 
everal officers with swords and medals and 

everything. He wore no insignia of any 

d and his blouse was open for comfort, 

it anybody could see who was the bos 
‘he two marched straight up to him, 
lropped their suitcases, clicked their hee] 
wether and gave him the best they had 
in the way of a salute 

Sir,” said Hardtack. 

‘Sir,”’ said Wally. 

‘*Report for duty, sir,” added Hardtack. 

1" 


oldiers, I see. What're you doing here 


e general looked interested. ‘‘ You're 
‘They told us we'd find your head 


quarters somewhere near here, genera 


Hardtack was clipping his words like a 
havetail trying to impress a brigadier 
and without further parley he fished the 
commissions from his pocketbook and 


olemnly handed them to the commander 


hat dignitary made a motion of the hand 


‘What's he talking about?” he asked. 
lhe aide glanced over the documents, | 
rows puckered. He pursed his lips, ther 
he said something 1 


g in Chinese to his chiet 


‘What is this—a joke?” barked the 





ing a gimlet glance on Hard- 





‘No, sir; they’re our coramissions. M1 
Kwak said 

Who is Kwak? And what commissions 
are you talking about? These papers Sa} 


you re u couple of missionaries and 


“But the seals, general! protest 
Hardtack, his wits floundering “And 
Marshal Chang’s signature—right there 
his own mark. We paid near a thousand 


dollars for them commissions, sir. Look 
one is for a general.”’ 

4 moment of bewilderment and then the 
full beauty of the hoax burst on those 
Chinks. Nothing appeals to the Chinese 
mind like a joke on a foreigner. They 


roared an 


1 rocked with laughter; they 
cackled and shouted; they patted their 
aching tummies and wiped the tears from 
their eyes. It took two aides to hold the 
general upright in his chair, and for days 
afterward he could never look at either 
Hardtack or Wally without exploding into 
guffaws. 


“Chin up, there!’ snapped Hardtack 
J PI 


out of the corner of his mouth. ‘“ We've 
been burnt, but let’s show ‘em some stuff.’ 
And throughout the entire outburst they 


stood at attention like ramrods. It finally 





impressed the general and he tried to stop 
laughing, but the tears continued to roll 
down his cheeks; and after a couple of 
feeble efforts to say something he gave up 
and just sat and flay 

Finally an aide mastered his voice. “* The 
general,”’ he announced, “‘he want to know 


ped his hand 


you work machine gun mayhe, yes 
And then he, too, drooled off into gurgling 
and happy tears. 

Well, a down train loaded with gra 
came along and passed them, and the 
troop-train engineer whistled for the start 
The general beckor ed Hardta: K al d W ally 
aboard, and about the time the outfit 
reached the Great Wall the y ad come to 
an understandi 
them; transport was their specialty, so 
the commander said he would give them a 
trial. Let them take provisional charge of 
the wagon transport and he would see what 
they did with it. Meanwhile 
would outfit them with ur 
to their rank of captair 

“Tf,” remarked Hardtack, as they 
sighted the Great Wall, begun two hundred 
years before Christ by the Emperor Tsin, 
which meanders over mountain tops and 


fifteen hundred miles -“‘if 








offic ers 





across hills for 
we wasn't too far from Peking to walk 
back I'd hop off and shake this bunch right 
now F 

“Not a chance,” Wally answered 
‘They're watching us like haw ; 


veillance began the moment the ger 





eral assigned them to duty. They went 
nto the next car forward, and immed 
ately several soldiers wandered n and 
found seats not far from them And 
throughout their entire stay with the arm) 
never less than two kept tabs on each of 
the Americans. ‘* You'd think I wasa cash 
oy,” grumbled Hardtack 

After more switching and several longs 
Waits, the tra rom the mour 
reminded them 


this they tra 

















g Ite day bre 
stopped. The ed and marched 
nto a walled town. Here the force had it 
headquarter They estimated that the 
general had close to three tl nd m«¢ 
nader ! command 

The place was a huma t where pig 
wandered at will tl gh the mu f na 
row streets and in and out of the ho 
R uns ol former yranaeur were { i ! 
howe eT and eCyvera once-pret tic 
houses stood in their ow mpound t 
tnese were ( Ipie t the comr nd 
al 1} S a 1 Ha t i! iW on 
tained only glimpses through the te 
Ihe own outfit w billeted wit mé 

antry ? ent ten ( W é 
the priests had fled except one t ‘ 
t rian who risked ! hide t ore 
for whatsoever protection he ould give the 
shrines. That was t he soldiers did 
not molest the old mar my} gnored 
him or brushed him The sle 
where they pleased wit! the sacred pre 
cincts; they tore Gown wood Car vs i 
sections of the walls for fue Portion f 
tne nrine were dehberate wre ed ina 

h f ' t } 
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Why, a piece of stri 


The whole country 


and desolate as the 


had passed that 


where re posed the 


a bee farm at a distar 
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the food—neither could even look at rice 
and dried fish after three days, and they 
had to be careful about showing money 
when they bought any fruit in the town. 
Kverywhere they moved, soldiers tagged 
them, and when ordered away would pre- 
tend they did not understand. 

One by one the things they had brought 
with them vanished. Finally Wally lost 
his suitcase and and transport 
morale was utterly shattered. He roared 
and stormed, but it did no good. The gen- 
eral laughed when told about it. Then he 
grew stern and expressed a hope that the 
Americans would show more alertness with 
the army property intrusted to them. 

‘Even when you boil this water, I got 
my suspicions of it,’’ Hardtack growled, 
sniffing at his canteen. ‘‘ And this uniform! 
Do you reckon smokin’ it was enough?” 

“*Let’s beat it.”’ 

“*Sure— but how?” 

‘‘Anything’s better’n this. I’d ’most as 
lief be shot as stick here much longer.” 

“Yeh, but go easy. Maybe a chance'll 
turn up.” 

Pay day arrived first, and with pay day 
came commotion. There was no money for 
the troops. Also, there was no paymaster. 
Sometime between a sunset and a dawn he 
had drifted, and rumor had it that he was 
heading for a port city to take refuge in the 
foreign concession there. The soldiers had 
not been paid in months, and when the 
news leaked out, the only ingredient re- 
quired to start a mutiny was leadership 

The general tried to nip the crisis. The 
paymaster had slipped through his fingers, 
but there remained two assistants whose 
palms he pretended to suspect and he 
ordered their public execution. A parade 
of the culprits through the town, followed 
by the lopping of heads. The spectacle 
provided an agreeable holiday for the army 
and populace, but did not satisfy the sol- 
diers. Their temper grew uglier every day 
Then suddenly they received a consider- 
able portion of back pay and simultaneously 
orders were issued to break camp. 

‘I hear,”” Hardtack whispered, as they 
were superintending the loading of the 
carts—‘‘I hear the ol’ boy’s sold out and 
gone over to the other side.” 

‘*Which other side?”’ 

“What’s the difference? There’re a 
thousand of ’em. He’s joined the Stewpan 
of Something or other. Anyhow, he’s 
headin’ outa here, and if we don’t break 
away now we never will.” 

‘All right,’’ Wally assented 

The populace watched the preparations 
for departure silently, their relief over- 
shadowed by misgivings. They kept out 
of the way as much as possible; many re- 
mained in their houses, with doors barred 

At last the army was ready to move. 
Then the general called the headman and 
five of the most prominent citizens before 
him and demanded money and provisions 
for his troops. In vain they protested 
there was nothing left; in vain they en- 
treated for mercy. He ordered them to be 
taken out and tortured. Their homes were 
searched, their households flogged. It was 
the signal for a general sacking of the town. 

The soldiers broke down doors, seized 
everything they thought worth carrying 
away, and what they did not want they 
hurled into the streets. They tied up and 
beat those who refused to disgorge; they 
wantonly killed a number flames 
burst out at several points to add to the 
horror, and a pall of smoke obscured the 
pillage. Through the dust and confusion 
and billowing clouds darted uniformed 
figures, each man intent on securing what- 
soever pitiable hoard of savings or supply 
of grain he could unearth. They screamed 
and fought over this petty loot; and above 
the turmoil rose the shrieks of women and 
wails of children and old men struck down. 

‘*Here!’’ Hardtack panted, tugging at 
the reins of astubborn pony. ‘‘ Get aboard 
one of these and let’s go. Now’s our chance 
Nobody’s looking!” 

The long line of carts was drawn up just 
city wali main gate 


tobacco, 


Soon 


inside the near the 
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They waited there to load the loot on top 
of the stuff they were already carrying, but 
half the outfit had joined the sack and the 
rest were too engrossed to notice the Amer 
The two trotted throug! 
with its human heads started at a 
gallop southward 

Now a Chinese pony is less than a half 
portion, but every pound of him is concen- 
They loped mile after mile 
along the broken rutted road, and the dust 


choked them and they grew 


the gate 


icans 


and 


trated power 


weary and 


sore, but the ponies appeared hardly to 
draw a long breath. Darkness fell, but 
they kept on. Then Hardtack’s pony 
stumbled and he went over its head. Luck- 


ily he clung to the reins, but the going was 
too rough in the dark, and perceiving a soli- 
tary light some distance off the highway, 
they made toward it. A village, tight shut 
and in darkness except for the figure of one 
man searching for something with a lamp 
made of the lid of a tin can. 

There was a rush of dogs, snarling and 
yelping. They scared them off; but long 
after they had passed the place, the half- 
wild mangy curs kept up their jackal-like 
howling. The two stopped under a tree out 
in a field, tied the ponies securely and snug- 
gled up for warmth under the shreds of a 
saddle blanket; but it was bitterly cold and 
they shivered miserably until dawn. Then 
they saddled and ambled back to the vil- 
lage, where the offer of half a dollar brought 
out grain for the horses and some rice and 
tea for themselves. 

During the next six weeks they wan- 
dered through China, doing their best to 
steer southward, but constantly driven in 
other directions to avoid troops and large 
towns. The main roads were alive with 
travel—a constant stream of coolies wit 
their burdens, long lines of pack burros, 
camel trains and ox-drawn carts. To avoid 
these they made frequent detours, but more 
than once narrowly missed running into 
bands of soldiers. 

The ponies were now worn out and sad- 
dle sore, and both men could have hired 
out for scarecrows. Hunger and dirt had 
done their work. Numbed with fatigue, 
their hair and beards matted with dust, 
they rode in wordless desperation. Fre- 
quently now they espied small burial par- 
ties, hurrying to get rid of their dead, for 
cholera was raging through the province 
on the heels of famine and the peasants 
were selling their girls and young children 
to dealers who would put them up in the 
slave-markets of the big towns 

One night they put up at a small village 
whose remoteness and size seemed to prom- 
se immunity. But about midnight they 
were wakened by a clatter of hoofs, and a 
band of marauders galloped into the place. 
No resistance was offered by the inhabit- 
ants, and Hardtack and Waily were too far 
gone to think of it. They ducked at the 
irst shots fired to scare the people and 
streaked across the fields to a blur of an- 
cestral graves, where they hid until the 
bandits had done their work and departed. 
When they crept back about daybreak the 
ponies were gone, and the villagers stood 


around crying and moaning and lamenting 


their losses. 


“So!” said Hardtack. ‘‘What’ll we do 
now?” 

Wally sat down and removed one of his 
shoes. After a squint at the sole—‘‘ We've 


still got a li'l’ money left. We'll just have 
to leg it, I reckon.”’ 

They were afraid to hire coolies to carry 
them lest the natives should take advan- 
tage of their helpless condition to rob. So 
they set out afoot. A week later they lost 
the scant store of money remaining. One 
morning Wally woke in a village where 
they had taken shelter for the night and 
let out a yell. His shoes were gone. So was 
the master of the house, with every mem- 
ber of his family. They hunted and threat- 
ened, making liberal display of automatics, 
but when they departed from the place 
Wally was walking in his socks. And now 
they were down to the I 


loose change 
their pockets—sufficient for 


a few days at 
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At last the ghted a small towr 


came to ariver; and there at a ran 


jetty lay a big boat that 
between an ancient 


wheel at the stern, and 


ark. It nad a paddle 
the sides and poop were painted in we 
designs. A ] 
There was a sort of sail, but wi 
What I ropelled t? 


They were soon to discover The 


paddle wheel, but no smoke 
tack! 


the paddle wheel? 


was headed downstream, and even as they 


watched, they saw preparations being made 
to cast off. Without an instant’s hesitatior 
I and just asthe Noah's 


both broke intoarun, 


ark began to move away from the jetty 


they sprang aboard 
Shouts of 


consternation, and several 





1amen rushed to the bow, where stood 


an ancient rusty cannon that would have 


jarred Confucius had it ever been fired 
Hardtack and Wally opened their arms 
wide in token of peaceful intention. They 
even tried to grin. Finally two came for- 


ward very slowly. Neither could speak 
English, but Wally endeavored to explain 
by signs that they wished to take passage 
and had no money 

The turned-out 
barbarians spoke a language the boatmen 
understood. They drew off and consulted 
together. 
the pair to follow him and led the way to 
the 
species of treadmill up which a number of 
Chinamen were walking. At each step they 
took, the step came down to give place to 
another. Here Her 


empty pockets of the 


Then one of them motioned to 


lower deck. There he pointed to a 


was the my) stery was 





the engine room. These men were driving 
the paddle wheel. They g ed broadly 
at the Americans and several made signs 
signifying readiness to surrender their 


places 

And in such fashion did the 
of fortune arrive 
sinister hive of filtl 
the ranks of I 
boats on which live the floating population 
of the city, the scores of thousands who 
carry on a water jitney service 
set foot ashore, who are 
boats, marry there 
night dart along the planks laid across the 
sterns of the tethered craft as though they 


were sidewalks, whose children play along 





at Canton, that 


| 


and wonders. Through 





massed sampans 


and seldom 


born aboard their 





die there, who at 


the rails and over the sweeps, a block of 
wood tied to the back so they may float 
if they fall overboard--through the dense 
swarms of these river rats their boat moved 


Hardtack and Wally 


twelve 


slowly toward its pier 
were still trudging on the treadmill 
men in all drove the big paddle wheel. The 
two had become accustomed to it and even 


derived some fun out of chaffing with their 
fellow workers 

*““Gosh!"’ exclaimed Hardtack I bet 
I walk like I was going uphill all the rest 
my life. You see if I don’t! 

Suddenly they sighted a long, low gray 
craft anchored in the stream. Surely 
couldn't be—yes, it was—a destroyer 

“Lookit there, Hardtack—the Stars and 


Stripes!’ W ally began to blubberfrom sheer 
weakness 
Two hours later they had contrived to 


reach the Sha-mien, the tiny island con- 
cession separated from Canton by a nar 
row strip of water. And now all] they had 
to do was to bum their way home. Witl 
the hard-luck story they had to tell, the 
prospect struck them as e: Cheir ap- 
pearance alone would pror any white 





man to help. 
A passage to Hong-Kong and a few dol 
lars to see them on their way 
them Fair enough! They 
thanked the consul and went out to s 
up and get some real food 
Waiting for them at the far end of the 


Sha-mien and 


was up to 






bridge between the 





loitered three or four watchful C} who 
had shared their chow with the travel 
coming down the river. This was dis 
pointing, but cumshaw was du¢ » they 
paid over a ouple of precious d¢ ind 
the same afternoon went aboard a Brit 
steamer for Hor gy Kor y 

3arred doors separated first from second 
class passengers; the bridge and officers’ 


lal 1OOKed iIKe a Cross Om oy 
galleor and a Noa! 


thengits 
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quarters were even better protected. In- 
dian soldiers with rifles patroled the decks 
and every Chinaman who came aboard had 
to pass inspection. 

“You can’t beat ‘em, though,”’ observed 
the purser to Wally. ‘‘When I was on the 
run from Shanghai to Tientsin, we used to 
search the crew regular; but I’ve seen 'em 
smuggle in six thousand pounds of contra- 
band on one trip, all the same.” 

“Ts it true they sell live snakes in the 
butcher shops in Canton?” 

“Sure! They cut ‘em up for you any way 
you like. Snakes’re a delicacy. But they'll 
eat anything, when it comes to that.” 

“Which,” inquired Hardtack, ‘‘is 
choice cut of a snake?”’ 

Nothing happened during the voyage to 
Hong-Kong, and from there they were 
passed onto Tientsin; but hard-luck stories 
are old stuff to consuls the world over, and 
theirs did not get over so big as it had done 
in Canton, where their condition told the 
tale. Nevertheless they managed to secure 
a passage and enough to keep them in 
smokes en route. 

“Well, we’re sittin’ pretty now, boy,” ex- 
claimed Hardtack as they loafed on deck 
and watched the glorious panorama of 
coast and islands. ‘‘ Yes, sir, our troubles’re 
over. When we get to Tientsin 

“Yeh, when we get to Tientsin! What’ll 
we do then, you big lummox? What’ll we 
do then? Hard up and busted and ten 
thousand miles from home!”’ 

“Another hitch sounds sort of good to 
me right now,”’ Hardtack replied. ‘‘ That’s 
a fine bunch of boys we got at Tientsin.” 

Wally eyed himsharply. ‘‘ D’you know,” 
he said, “I was thinkin’ that very same 
thing myself. Only,’’ he added, “it ain't 


the 


| like we'll be generals.”’ 


| afternoon. 


This 


conversation took place in late 
The weather was cloudless, the 


| sea smooth and sparkling, the world smiled. 


And the pair idled about, dozing off from 
time to time, filled with ineffable content. 
When they woke, they started to shoot 
craps for mind bets and Hardtack won 
eleven million dollars, Mex. Then a hearty 
meal, and Wally said, ‘‘What do you say 
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to some sleep?’’ MHardtack opined he 
would say hello, and they went to their 
bunks. 

How long they slept neither could tell, 
but it seemed only a minute when a series 
of shots brought them upright. A patter of 
feet along the deck, yells, oaths and shouted 
queries in English; then sudden quiet. As 
they stared at each other, wondering what 
was up, the hubbub broke out again and 
they heard men running along the corridor 
Next instant their door flew open, the light 
was switched on and a bunch of Chinese 
burst in. The leader was dressed in Euro- 
pean clothes. He covered them with an 
automatic while those behind pushed for- 
ward and proceeded to hobble their hands 
and feet. 

“Darn!” said Hardtack, too accustomed 
to misfortune for surprise. ‘‘ Double darn! 
Don’t say anything, Wally. I'd liefer think 
this is just a nightmare.” 

The banter prompted the chief to step 
closer for a look at him 

“Oho, so it’s you, hey 
cellent English. ‘‘Then I guess we don't 
get anything. I heard about you guys i! 
Canton. I was right behind you when you 
came aboard at Hong-Kong too.” 

He jabbered some orders and they tied 
Hardtack and Wally fast to the iron beds 
A search of their pockets discovering noth 
few 
gang grew angry and started to drag off the 
Americans’ clothes 

“Here! Wait a 
ute!’’ Hardtack protested 


?” he said in ex- 


ing beyond a dollars in change, the 


Wait a min- 
‘*Where’s your 


minute! 


modesty, any how’ 

“They won't hurt you if you don’t hold 
out on them,” “But 
if you’ve got anything, I’d advise you to 
give up.” 

They assured him they did not have the 
price of a fag. Nevertheless the 
stripped both down to their shorts and 
tested the soles of their 
them open their mouths 
their hair and nostrils. Then they began to 
get rough, but the chief interposed. He 
barked a command and they obeyed with 

Continued on Page 68 


answered the leader. 
pirates 


made 


They even felt i 


shoes and 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


The AC Oil Filter keeps the oil clean by taking out 
the dirt, sludge, metal particles and other foreign 
matter. 

Keep it working for you—check it from time to time 
—it saves oil, saves wear, reduces repair bills. Put in 
a new filter cartridge when the old one gets filled 
with dirt. 


AC Spark Plugs give easier starting, quicker acceler- 
ation, greater economy, longer life. 


That’s why they are the choice of more than 200 of 
the foremost manufacturers in the automotive field. 


And it is for this same reason you too should choose 
AC Spark Plugs to equip your engine. 


AC Spark Plugs are now 75c for the regular line 
and 50c for the AC 1075 for Fords. 


All AC Speedometers are made to one standard of 
quality—that standard the very highest. 
* 


That’s why they are used as regular factory equip- / ae 
ment on the majority of speedometer-equipped cars + e a\ 
made today, among them being Buick, Cadillac, a, | 
Chandler, Chevrolet, Chrysler, Hertz, Nash, 
Oakland, Oldsmobile, Peerless, Pontiac, Whippet, } 
Willys-Knight and Yellow Cab. ee 


The AC Speedometer for Fords—now $10.00—is a 
full size speedometer, registering speed, total and 
trip mileage, the same quality as used on AC Speed- 
ometer-equipped cars. 


* 


All AC products are available through AC dealers every- 
where. Insist on AC quality, because AC ts standard of 
the yee orld. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, -AGchigan 
} ~ pany, g 
AC-SPHINX AC-TITAN 


Birm 


ghar , 
ENGLAND FRANCE 


© 1927, AC Spark Plug Co, 


Over 200 of the world’s most successful manufacturers use one or more, or all of these AC Products ~ 


[Xe AC «as IXe 


SPARK PLUGS: ~ SPEEDOMETERS. AIR CLEANERS OIL FILTERS 
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Ovens for perfect baking 


Bp baking needs steady heat, evenly circu- 
lated. Perfection ‘Live Heat’’ Ovens fulfill 
this requirement to the letter. Freshly heated 
air circulates quickly around the food. 
t's forced out, carrying excess moisture. Nicely 


1 
browned crusts are assured. 


Only Perfection Ovens employ the “Live Heat’ 


Then 


principle. Completely satisfactory on oil, gas, 
and other types of stoves. 10 oven 
From 


models, 1 and 2. burner sizes. 


$3.10 to $10.00. At any dealer's. 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., 7609 Platt Ave 
Sold in Canada by The Sheet Metal Products « 
ronto, Ontar 


WARNING 


They are 


Use only 
Stamped 


genuine 
with red 


Perfection 
trian’ 


les. 


Cleveland, Obio 
of Canada, Lid., 


wicks 
Others 


on Perfection Stoves. 


will 


No smoke, soot, or odor 


with 


Perfection 


lone-chimney burner 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


CAUSE 


trouble. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
perfect discipline. Leaving Hardtack and 
Wally helpless in their berths, they surged 
out and up to the deck. However, they 
took the clothes along with them. 

The chief lingered a moment. Pride 
glowed in his bearing. ‘‘ Well, what d’you 
think of our work, anyhow?” he inquired. 

“Mighty snappy. How did you get 


aboard?” 


“Passengers. There’re seventeen of us 
and we've been working this up for a 
month. Do you know how much it’s cost us 


| to put spotters on this ship and fix every- 


thing up?” 

“Huh-uh.” 

“A couplagrand. That’salot of money.” 

“T’ll say it is. What happened up 
there?” 

The pirate grinned. ‘‘ Nothing much. 
Everything was so peaceful, we surprised 
‘em. We had to shoot the chief engineer, 
though.” 

“What do you aim to do with us?’ 

“That's your lookout. As soon as we get 
what we came after, we'll beat it. Say, why 
don’t you guys join us? We could use a 
couple of live ones like you, and there’s big 
money in it. You'd soon learn the game.” 

“No,” said Hardtack politely. “‘Thanks 
all the same.” 

“Tt’s a good place,”’ the pirate admitted. 
“Well, so long.’”” He slammed the door be- 
hind him. 

The sound of his steps had barely died 
away when another row burst out above. 
Not long afterward clouds of smoke pene- 
trated through the corridors, almost suffo- 
cating them. More shots; then a fusillade 
and a rush of feet along the decks. They 
heard, too, a party of men hunting some- 
where, banging doors and hammering at 
partitions. Next came a distant shout and 
what sounded like a general gathering of 
the pirates. 

They learned later that a band of them 
had at last discovered the Chinese com- 
prador hidden in the coal. Him they 
dragged out, clamoring for his cash box and 
the bullion the ship carried. It so happened 
that the expected shipment of bullion was 
not aboard, but the comprador had three 
thousand dollars of his own securely cached, 
He wailed and wept and protested to high 
heaven, but it was no use. They began to 
beat him; then applied torture; but, the 
comprador would die before he told them 
where his money was. He cowered and 
shrieked under blows and cuts; he with- 
stood the lighted ends of cigarettes against 
his bare feet, but he would not tell. Andso, 
losing patience, they rushed him to the side 
and threw him overboard. A couple of 
passengers had just gone the same route. 

Meanwhile a shift in the wind carried the 
fire the pirates had started in order to 
smoke out three barricaded officers, in the 
wrong direction, threatening the whole ship, 
and the band found themselves in danger. 
Yet they went about the job unhurried. 

They stuck to the ship despite the spread- 
ing flames, standing over the man at the 
wheel to make sure he was steering as or- 
dered. No attempt was made to put out 
the fire. Some of the pirates calmly gath- 
ered in the dining room and had a mortal 
gorge; others continued the search of the 
ship. They contrived to open the safe with 
a blow torch, but found little for their 
trouble. 

Lying helpless in the dark, the two pris- 
oners could hear the gang moving about. 
An occasional shot was fired. The smoke 
grew denser. 

“I wonder where they’re headin’,”’ said 
Wally. ‘“ We’re moving right along. Good 
speed too.” 

“Bias Bay, I reckon. It’s like they’ve 
cut the wireless. Say, unless something 
happens soon, we’re liable to smother to 
death in here. Try and see if you can’t 
wiggle loose.” 

A very short struggle convinced them it 
was impossible. And the hours passed. 
Finally they heard another babel of con- 


, 


ference, then shouted orders, followed by 
| the whine of ropes. The pirates were lower- 


ing boats to abandon ship. 
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Just before daybreak the door opened 
again and a ship’s officer entered and 
switched on the lights. ‘Well,’ he said, 
“you're alive, I see. You’re lucky.” 

“‘Sometimes I wonder,” answered Hard- 
tack wearily. 

A destroyer came tearing out of the cold 
gray dawn in answer to frantic calls sent 
out by the repaired wireless, and drew 
alongside. The fire had burned itself out, 
the injured were being cared for and noth- 
ing remained to be done except round up 
the pirates. As a starter, they arrested a 
number of second-class passengers whose 
faces were against them. 

“Gee, if they go by looks, they might as 
well grab the whole lot,”” Wally whispered. 

“Sure! What'd any pirates be stickin’ 
round here for when they could’ve got 
away in them boats four hours ago?”’ 

Having done all it could, the destroyer 
sped away to scour the seas for the fleeing 
boats, and the ship resumed its course. 
Hardtack and Wally were later transferred 
to another ship, finally reaching Tientsin 
several days late. When they went ashore 
from where they had started so full of 
hope, the latter was clad in a pair of bor- 
rowed trousers and a sweater, and Hard- 
tack sported shorts and an overcoat. 

“Come on, Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
cooed Wally. ‘Let’s grab rickshas and hit 
for the barracks. We’ll soon be hunky- 
dory.”’ 

“T'll say we will. The first thing I aim to 
do is go see the colonel. Yes, sir! Say, you 
remember him up front when he was chief 
of staff? Many atime I’ve seen him limpin’ 
round with that busted ankle. I sure hope 
he remembers us.” 

“T hope he don’t.”’ 

** Anyhow, he’s sure to give us a handout 
for ol’ time’s sake.” 

They were moving smoothly along one of 
the concession streets when Hardtack ab- 
ruptly stopped his ricksha. Two Chinamen 
were strolling along the sidewalk, engaged 
in care-free conversation. One of them was 
large and fat and wore a rich black silk 
jacket over a gray robe. Content fairly 
radiated from him; he carried a bird on a 
stick and his countenance was wreathed in 
smiles. 

“‘Looka there!’’ whispered Hardtack, 
bringing his ricksha sharply around until his 
back was to the two pedestrians. ‘‘ Don’t 
let him see you—quick!”’ 

“By gosh, itis! It’s him, sure enough!” 

“‘Let’s get out and trail him and find out 
where he lives. You follow along behind, 
boy, see?—way behind.” 

All oblivious of the stalkers, Mr. Kwak 
Ban Fatt and his cousin continued on their 
way, happy in the sunshine and the pros- 
pect of a large meal ahead. And behind 
Hardtack and Wally meandered a couple 
of ricksha boys, wondering what those for- 
eign devils might be up to now, but not 
caring much. 


Copy of letter addressed to the command- 
ing general of the American forces in 
Tientsin: 


His Excellency: It is generally believe among 
the intellectuals in China that every races to 
live under the laws of the United States, there 
will be peace and comfort when do. In this view 
I am boldly solely entered to this place from the 
disturb China at this February with a strongly 
believed that the U.S. shall give me comfort by 
her policemens and tough guys. 

Very intentionally last evening two evilly 
disposed persons secret made a snick up on my 
house and stealthily opened the key which 
locked on the sport tug. 

When that devil he was unlocking, I refused 
her in loud voice. He not only stoped his 
stealthing by my voice but also say bad words 
and strick me severely. Of course I am going to 
ask that rascal the matter, but the other also 
anxious to strick me on that time very much 
and she do. Both do. That rascal both strick 
me and tear up my house so to find what hid 
den, but no get. 

Except this additional clause, I have already 
told it to my cousin, Ho-Hung Lin, and also 
Li Za Non. So we beg His Excellency to give 
me a good justice and pay me hurts and chop 
off heads of evilly disposed rascal. 

I remain, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Kwak Ban Fatt. 
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“hin widespread use of CA-VEI 
fabrics for closed car upholstery 
is something more than a vogue. 
Temporary fashions issue de- 
crees that people often obey 
without sustaining reasons. 
CA-VEL, however, has earned 
its predominating preference be- 
cause of definite superiorities 
unrelated to fashion’s whims. 
The majority of fine car makers 
upholster their sedans, coaches 
and coupes with these exquisite 
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Start your 
car 
with power 
from 


Niagari 


ervice 


that saves you money 


USL users appreciate that the long 
dependable service received from 
USL batteries has saved them money. 
But there is another form of battery 
service that will save you money no 
matter what make of battery you 
own. It is USL Golden Rule Service, 
Misha Ties at USL service stations 
everywhere. 
When you need a new battery get a 
USL and you are assured of long, 
continuous service at lowest cost. 
USL prices have been greatly re- 
duced. You can now buy a USL bat- 
tery as low as $11.75. 
& HEAT CORPORATION 


\GARA FALLS, N.Y 


Canadian Fa Factory 


Niag Fall ’ inev, N.S. W 


AUTOadRADIO 
‘Batteries 
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Tile ZEPPIELINS 


Continued from Page 41 


principles of airship operations. Fritz 
visited me in Friedrichshafen after the 
and gave the details of his flight. I am re- 
peating his story here because it illustrates 
the manner in which a skilled commander 
and crew can manage to save themselves in 
case their ship is lost, even in a most violent 
winter snowstorm. 

“I knew, when we finally turned home- 
1, shortly after noon,” said Fritz, “that 
we would be up against some trouble. A 
southerly breeze had sprung up and was 
now steadily increasing. The horizon in the 
south held dark and ugly-looking cloud 
banks. On top of this our No. 2 engine had 
been bucking several times and could not be 
trusted to hold out. Soon, while crossing 
the Skager Rack, we met a stiff head wind, 
which began to kick up the sea below us. 
When the first rain squalls came on with 
violent gust I realized that in the event of 
further trouble we could not hope to land 
and 
arrive. 


war 


wart 


float on the sea until assistance should 
For a moment I thought of crossing 
over eastward to the Baltic through the 
Cattegat and Belts with the wind abeam, 
but the distance to German soil would be at 
least thrice as far that way. We might have 
better weather there, but we could not 
know how much better. 

‘I decided to run straight south, fol low- 
mn g the Danish coast, so as to land when it 
should become unavoidable. Shortly after 
two o'clock our sick engine died on us. I 
had long ago given up the idea of making 
our station at Hamburg, but still had hopes 
of reaching Northern Schleswig, where I 
could possibly have some assistance at the 
Tondern airship station, then under con- 
struction. 

“After three the wind 
blowing with gale force and violent 
squalls set in. At times, looking down on 
the foaming and hissing sea, we seemed to 
be making no headway at all. I realized 
that we would never survive that night in 
the air, and since we would have to land 
somewhere in strange country anyway, I 
decided to land right then, before the dark 
winter night should make it more difficult. 
: selected the Danish island of Fano, which 
lat and smooth, without any tail trees or 
er obstacles. Approaching it, I had all 
ship’s papers bundled together, includ- 
ing with 
covers, and dropped them in deep water.” 


began 
snow 


o’ clock 
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the secret code signal book its lead 


Human Ballast 


the 
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had to use 


“When we brought the » into 
wind toward a great flat and smoot} 
of land on the island, 
our two engines almost full out to make any 
speed at all. What followed 
landing maneuver, 

days when we were practicing, at Hamburg. 
You remember that one stiff s storm in which 
we experimented, mooring our ship on the 
three heavy hains laid out on the 
field? We could hold the sl Ip in the 

place we Well, this wa 
about the same situation. 
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any wanted. 

‘I went close down to the ground, per- 
haps thirty feet over the surface, 
not more than a mile 
had previously instructed 
car 
lines which I had paid out everywhere from 
the cars. 

“On a 


making 
or two headway. I 
four men from 
to clamber down on the 


each handling 


signal from my hand out of the 
control-car window they approached 
the ground, they let go and jumped down. 
[ valved hye ime before and 
during this period to prevent the ship from 
rising too suddenly when relieved of their 
weight, but they all jumped at once and 
none was hurt. 

‘*With this ground crew of eight, the sec- 
ond landing, or the real landing, as I must 
call it, was fairly I dropped both 
anchor from the nose of the ship 
and they took them apart, hauling in the 
slack as they could get it. At this moment 
another squall 


as 


, 
irogen somet 


easy. 


ropes 


vicious-looking snow was 


approaching, so I ordered all men to the for- 


ward car, opening all hydrogen v 
time. I had 
and jump immediately when a gus 
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A Yardstick 


Such as the automobile buyer 


never had before 


Proves the Value 
of the Reo Flying Cloud 


Many “yardsticks”’ for measuring 
motor car value have been dis- 
played in advertisements and else- 
where. 

Most of them gave all the advan- 
tage to the car whose makers 
prepared the advertisement. 


That’s natural—and easily possible. 


But it has not been possible, until 
now, to measure all cars against an 
AUTHORITATIVE “yardstick” pre- 
pared by independent engineers who 
have nothing to sell. 


Invaluable to Buyers 

150 automotive engineers, mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Section of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
(the well known S. A. E.), have 
sponsored a “yardstick”? on which 
automobile buyers can rely. 

They held a contest in January for 
designs of an “‘Ideal’’ automobile for 
the American family. 150 competed. 
Theirspecificationsweresynthetized 
into a single car which embodied 
the ideal specifications of the major- 
ity of these engineers. 


Major Features of the “Ideal” Car 


Six cylinders .. 


.12l-inch wheelbase . . 


. 3%-inch 


bore, 5-inch stroke ...seven-bearing crankshaft 


... aluminum pistons... spiral bevel gear final drive 


... single dry plate clutch. 
. balloon tires. 


shock absorbers. . 


These are the same as the spect- 
fications of the new Reo Flying 
Cloud. In fact, if you will check the 
longlistofspecificationsof the Ideal” 
car, at the right, with those of the 
Reo Flying Cloud, you’ll find them 
virtually identical throughout. 

No other automobile in the werld 
even approaches the Flying Cloud 


REO MOTOR 
Lansing 


CAR 





.. Silchrome valves... 
.. artillery wheels 


in its identity with the “Ideal” car. 

If you will ride in a Flying Cloud, 
if you will drive it over good roads 
and bad, over level stretches and 
high hills, you’ll learn why 150 lead- 
ing automotive engineers could find 
no better specifications for their ideal 
carthanthose of theReo Flying Cloud. 


Be sure to try one out. 


THE REO FLYING CLOUD 


COMPANY 
Michigan 


Comparison of Specifications 
for M.S. S.A. E. Ideal Car and 
The Reo Flying Cloud Sedan 
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Continued from Page 70 The best they could Go lor many montl 
hould not have done. The electricity had was to make the attacks a ficult 
fired the hydrogen. That August the L-12 ineffective as possible for vader 
had been so badly damaged while attacking darkening ; ll | 
London that she had fallen into the sea marks and setting up false | 

ears have added O OOO €0 le Towed to Ostend by one of our destroye rs, I ad the ur h ps v rators. No time " 
J 5 she was burned during salvage operations. _ lost I hey |} 1 al a great 
. The L-5, operating over the Baltic, was tem of intel! porting, includin 
rendered useless during a brush with artil nals, anti f r r 
ery near the Russian fortified posts around airplane patrols and emergency squadror 


Lo Jacksonville's population Riva, but her crew managed to land with ready to dash up into the air at a moment 


r ry 


out injury near Memel in Mast Prussia. The arning. It was a gigan ask. The ma 

L-6 and L-9, lying alongside each other in hinery required was vast and expensive 
ir hangar at Hamburg, had been de- t it remained throug 

stroyed by fire started by faulty inflation ) the defensive agai 

methods. A similar accident finished the 

L-18 at Tondern, when a gas-tube connec- 

tion permitted the escape of hydrogen. Swelled-Up Competitors 

You see we were learning by experience. 

That year, 1915, had been as much of a Looking at tl 
period of discovery for the navy as it was man point of vi 
for the army —I am speaking solely of air tained that this 
ship operations. While the army Zeppelins was a most foo 
had been confined largely to overland op reasonable purpose, 


f 


erations, and the general staff had learned — be followed up for more 

what they could not do, the naval airship it simply betrayed our 

had been on duty almost exclusively over had time to prepare a 

the water. And though some of their prob- making it more difficult 

lems had been distinctively their own, | be- Nevertheless, the German peop! 





lieve that in the end they amounted tothe enthusiastic. Their amazemer 
same thing; the Germans were learning was not as g | 
that there is ascience of airship navigation, later, when it was decided to continue 
to be cultivated extensively if accidents and raids, the public took them as a matter 
expensive losses are to be avoided. The popularity of y 
Both the army and navy Zeppelins had attracted the good-natured atter 
been subjected to all kinds of weather. ‘ lane raiders, who nicknamed 
That first winter, with its storms and bitter r 
cold, had cast up innumerable obstacles, 
and they were no more than surmounted 
when warmer weather, different climat y 
conditions, bred other problems. Our one 
While our army ships had been raidin, It might 
objectives on the Continent it h h extreme and 
navy Zeppelins which first carried the aeri: often it was nothing 
ystem of Jack warfare across the North Sea to England. through a moonlit nig 
ORE CERESERE As I have said, the first raid in January away from England 
Reneticn, 1915, which resulted in some damage a moderate gale mear 
valued at Yarmouth, had been made by the L-3 and would be required to 
past live years, L-4. The L-6, which had started with them, ward, maneuver over 
has been spent was compelled to return because of engine lrop a reason | 
on of churches. Sixty-six : 
| 


trouble. ame time have enough 


rn i4 £101 


s 
mone # _— me" The other two cruised together 1 1 home. Under such cir 
the : Make Jack } reached the British coast near Nor of 1915 cou 
beauriful mu vich. They encountered unexpectedly to make the1 
country And severe we ather. One rain squall followed Yet London was 


, 
1 streams network 


another during the evening and later thi many more t 
1 its surround night changed to heavy snow. The nav alized. The 
gators could not check their position closely experiences, 
in the thick layers of mist and fog. The — strange, but all rey 
L-3 managed to find Yarmouth, where s] ture. Here was a new 
dropped half her bombs over t or concerning wh } 
districts. When she returned for d among us knew 
attack a bank of fog shut off survivors were to lear 
She was forced to give it up y flight was a new 
Yet the Zeppelins ma 
Fear Materialized patrol of the North Sea « 
of 1915, and for tha 
The L-4 was even less fortunate. The the confl 
ommander had decided ry | | pos 
more to the north, but while maneuvering ) 
toward the River Humber he encounteres headquarters immedia 
snow and rain, lost his bearings and had At the same time they 
to turn back, though not before "O} f nd aided our navy init 
several bombs on some batteries which h: nvlish coast, meanw 


been making it uncomfortable for him. The German shore from 


f 
opportunitt thick weather prevented the L-3 from ob Che British 


vacatlol serving the full effect of the bombs, but the many, and one of 
is pleasant 1 British official reports stated that “several back was the effi 


| 
iter W rite houses”’ had been destroyed. patrol 
ind fo At any rate these first raids had thor With an averages 


ghly alarmed the British public T Zeppelins in comm 


long-expected invasion by air had mate two or more to be cru 


rialized. The possibility of further ar almost continuously 





serious trouble from the same source wa and in any area wh 
now more than conjecture. It had become the enemy 


. ° 
a terrifying fact rhe first evidence of this lins would 
Believers in public reaction lay in the hasty exodusfrom _ tions 


he east coast. One of their most 


W hoever could ¢ ford ( } it dowr his Ip prevent 


e = 
AAC Se WVz business did so immediately. Others sent barrages in the German v 
heir families far inland. The government i. But they seldom n 


s, for the very good re 


in London was besieged wit! appea 
from indignant citizens who accused the ish attempted that w 
officials with neglect, lack of foresight r in dense fogs, or wher 
and energy. They did not know that tormy that the Zeppe 
authorities were at the moment helpless, ( out. Noi 

that as a matter of fact, they nev ule ion of the barr 


to prevent all raids. Continued on Page 74 
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Lliminate the cause of 


S0% 


of your repair bills 


hy the service man who suggests “Alemite-ing” 
is a mighty good friend of yours 


E is not just trying to “‘sell’’ you something entirely through each bearing and at the same 
—he is trying to save you money, because __ time force out all the old gritty grease. It’s done 
he knows that Alemite Lubrication will do away _ in ten or fifteen minutes 


with 80°; of the repairs on the moving parts of ’ . 
. I a eI Use Alemite every 500 miles 
your car. He knows that Alemite will save from 
lc to 1°4c a mile on the operating cost of your car If Alemite or Alemite-Zerk is on your car 
on more than 10,000,000 cars today—usée 


Every year motorists in the United States pay 
out the staggering sum of two billion dollars for 
repairs, almost double the cost of gasoline con 


every 500 miles. Or let the Alemite service n 
do the work for you 


sumed! And proper lubrication would prevent You'll save money and time and ann yance, add 
80°” of this. years to the life of your car and greatly 
its trade-in value 
Why not save 7; re - 3 sre -h ? . . 
hy not save your share of this repair bill: Alemite Lubrication Gerviec: aca asians 


No motorist would think of driving even a half too. There are over 40,000 Alemite Statio: 
mile on a flat tire. There’s not aman who would You see the signs everywhere. Drive in. It 
start out with an empty radiator or an engine quick and easy as buying gas or oil 
without oil. : 
| Warning: 
Yet thousands of motorists drive for hundreds of 










; Just one word of caution—beware of che 
miles with every one of their hard-working, dust creases. The best lubricating system in the v 
a _ exposed chassis bearings rapidly wearing out for 20. ao asia YAO ERIN opin gota Minha n 
lack of lubrication! ee you use a good g 
? y | of lubricant. So, to protect your interests and 
or 4 nr 4 Don’t neglect these bearings. You don’t have to ours, we have stocked dealers everywhert 
Th} } be an expert mechanic these days to lubricate genuine Alemite Chassis Lubricant. Unk you 
<> them. For most cars now come already equipped already know a brand that you can absolut 
FORDS with Alemite or Alemite-Zerk High Pres rely upon, insist that your service n 
sure Lubrication. This means that there ; use genuine Alemite Chassis Lubricant 
$6.50 is a hollow, dust-proof fitting on every 0 mules THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO 
| Set of 19 ft chassis bearing to which you can quickly DIVISION OF STEWART-WARNER 
. tings for all | attach your handy compressor. With N. Cr , 
onts sben this you instantly force fresh lubricant The A c 


cluding com | 
pressor, $6.50.) } 


‘ LEM ITE | {lemite and Alemite-Zerk Equally Adaptable for Industrial Purposes 


Z2ERK P Tl 
Le Cote 


High Pressure Lubrication 


























One Dollar 


no need to pay more 


pare it... Quality of fabric, 
character of pattern, tailor- 
ing, finish, fit, ease, comfort. 


RE you the man who pays 
ten to tw elve dollars for 
half dozen union suits? 


—. 


If so, your nearby dealer 
1 Topkis underwear wants 
you for a customer.— 


He has Topkis by the half- 
-en box, for only $6. 


ng will give you 


Tor ties and socks. 


buy one suit of Dollar 
| it and com- 
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Unbreakable Seams 


The seams at the waist 
l \reakat le 
> with the 


ck Stitch 


A true athletic union suit 
—cut big in the chest, arm- 
holes, back, legs. 

Big value every way! 
Strictly a quality garment at 
the dollar price. You will 
never go back to high-priced 
athletic underwear. 


Be sure to ask dealer for 
Topkis. Look for our label. 


lopkis BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


Athletic 


93 Wort 


rect, at Broadway, New York 


Underwear 
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We were rather successful at this. Not only 
could the Zeppelin observers spot a mine 
but they often made out the inscriptions on 
it. In the case of a single mine, it was sunk 
by machine-gun fire. Where they formed 
great barriers, usually placed in two rows 
like the layout of a game of checkers, each 
about 125 feet apart, small buoys were 
dropped at the corners of the area. These 
buoys held colored flags and served as 
markers after the radio had notified the 
mine-sweeping flotillas. 

On more than one occasion an airship 
commander, finding that he could best 
communicate with the mine sweepers in 
this way, landed his Zeppelin on the water 
alongside the surface craft, took aboard an 
officer from the flotilla and then flew at 150 
feet altitude back and forth over the mine 
field. 

After the officer had obtained a complete 
idea of the location he was put back on his 
surface ship and the obstacles were cleared 
away with dispatch and efficiency. 

Sea landings are easy enough if the water 
isfairly smooth. As the great hull comes to 
a stop on the surface the cooling air stream 
created by the motion of the ship is lost and 
the lack of this ventilation causes the gas to 
warm up and expand. That would send the 
ship into the air, were it not for a simple 
trick. A sea anchor is cast out and ballast 
tanks in the cars, which are as seaworthy 
as boats, are filled with water, the added 
weight compensating for the increased lift- 
ing power. When he wants to take off again 
the commander simply discharges enough 
of this water ballast to make the shi 
into the air again. 

While the Zeppelin can 
maneuver with the aid of its propellers and 
rudders almost as well as a surface 
not only in calm weather but even better if 


there i: 


on the surface 
vessel, 


a steady wind to give pressure on 
the steering apparatus with relatively slow 
motion across the surface. The limitations 
are not due to the strength of the wind so 
much as to the condition of the sea; there- 
fore an airship can land safely on the sur 
face in almost any wind in sheltered waters 
or under a lee shore. Training the naval 
crews at Hamburg before the war we made 
many landings on the River Elbe and some- 
times on the very smal] and narrow Alster 
Basin in the heart of the city 


Sweeping the Seas 


The importance of the role played by the 
Zeppelins in the bitter and grim mine war- 
fare between the British and Germans can 
hardly be exaggerated. The British were 
trying their mightiest to halt the U-boat 
campaign and other activities of the Ger 
fleet. 
with a 


man They pestered us constantly, 
and dense belt almost 
blocked every exit from the German corner 
of the North Sea. 

Their efforts gained force, until in 1918 
they were laying in that area about 10,000 
mines a month. 
plished with special submarines or at night 
with mine-laying ships, it not be 
stopped. 

It was up to the Germans to remove each 
day the mines that had been planted the 
night before. Our mine sweepers could not 
have done that work with any degree of 
efficiency had it not been for the Zeppelins 
which patrolled the sea, warded off re 
peated attacks from the British forces and 
made it possible for the sweepers to operate 
unmolested. Because the Zeppelins cruised 
far ahead of the sweepers, enemy attempts 
at interference were always frustrated, and 
Britain failed to bottle up her rival in the 
North Sea. 

For that reason the Zeppelin patrol from 
first to last took precedence over all other 
airship activities. The 
received the latest craft as 
completed. The Zeppelin Company 
producing an average of one airship every 
six weeks, a unique and stupendous piece of 
war work when you reflect that nothing of 
fact, 


ommissioned 


of mines 


Because this was accom- 


could 


Navy invariably 
they were 
Was 


the sort had ever been done before Ir 
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hnelore t he r crew we 
handle them. 

It is not without g ) 
navies and merchant marin f the 
are maintaining training ships for the 
personnel, and requiring years of service 
and experience before trusting anyone wit} 
a responsible positior 
judgment and mistakes are sometimes un- 
avoidable. 
of the air does not permit an exception 
that general rule. Ever 
are required. 

More than a year of intense flying 
essary to work even a good cre 
shape that the commander may | 
fidence in its prompt and intelli 
if confronted with an emergency 
himself and several of | 
as the first 
chief engineer, 


word 


Ive n then errors of 
The proper handlins f sh 


higher stand 


officer, tl 


one, preferably two 
operations before they 


to cope with any abnc 


The Rule for Success 
Obviously that was impossible 
many. The war would not wait 
ing. And I am sure it will 
any personal reflecti 
when I say that the ity of a 
dents which destroyed Zeppelins resulted 
from inexperience. <A i 
learned something new on 
something vital to continued success 


sheer 


comma 
#] 


every 


We never knew enough about approa 
ing weather conditions, so frequen 
were up against t ; 
] 


he unexpected. Each shi; 
involved new I 


problems because it was of 
different design and perf . There- 


g 
fore it required spe When a 
kept the Zep 


clear moon or sever 
pelins on the ground, \ in motion the 
principal rule for successful airship opera 
tions: Keep the ship fit for work 

ffort was made to maintain 


craft in a condition as good as new and 
it always in shape to be depended upon : 
able to withstand the 
which it was constructec 
a ground force was maintained at the sta- 
tion, usually 


twenty or twenty-five. This force was } 


crew, 


the same f men, sa} 
manently assigned to the sl} 


it whenever it was tr 


st EF: 


f about 


ich station had 

100 men: bu 
commander 
His was the responsi! 


of the shit 
a surface vessel ever had 
and, I venture 
The envelope or outer 
hull was subjected to 
We had to be sure tk 
I arts, no broke n seams 
to keep it clean. TI 
gers 


The rigger had to be 


to say, more res} 


Their job was th: 


could 


he had 


weight. He 
of dizziness, for 
down on fire ladders, 
and planks on to 
He had to crawl 
honeycomb, thre 


space between the outer cover 
ne a a 


narrow 


ug! the 
cells——each cell in itsel 
five-story building. On 
was from six to eight stori 
wore specially smooth 
buttons on his clothing; th 
ing and tearing holes. Lil 
tney 


straw shoes to prevent damage 


went inside the hull, 
cells or framewor He 

ful with 
with gl 


1] 
] 


a needle ¢ 


ture known as “ 
When the crews wer 
attending their 
: ; 
gardens or playing football 
unknown, probal 
citement of twenty 


} 
enemy Snips 


dope 


an j snes 

of human existence a 
' i At ar 

lt 


to spene el 
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Am 


Here they groom the Iron Horse 


e 


J 


OWN in the pit, with flaring torch They phrase it a dozen different ways; . 
held up toward the barrel of the huge but its meaning is the motto of the Penn- Leaders of the largest fleet 
locomotive which crouches over him, the  sylvania inspection pits. of trains in America 


inspector shrugs his shoulder at the gale he ensh nedmmetive steams in from the resd. BRroapway LIMITED 
which rages through the summer night. these men clamber through it, over it, under the New York and Chicago—20 hour 


: ’ reat bulk which crouches astride the pit. . 
‘*Got to keep her tuned like a harp.”’ . ss Pi thiniitiitiiin 
eae ; ; Grease cups are filled under high pressure; % Leet New Yerh 24 
‘ , : ae ‘ a . ‘ F : ‘ “is ane uw’ ’ hour 
Clinging to the towering front of the bearings are inspected and oiled; a flaring torch 


» 


engine, another intent figure works on, ob- held at every joint and coupling tests for leaks; LIBERTY LIMITED 
livious to the storm, cleaning the headlight each working part is tried with hammer and Chines cenit Mii OD tie 
which must shine clearly through the fly- Spanner and wrench until this half-million pound . 
. + : ‘ mass of machinery is tuned to the concert pitch CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
ing rain. teal 

demanded by the great Limited trains. Washington and New York—#% | 


; : : BUCKEYE LIMITED 
Other figures along the platform at either derstorm—they are things to be shrugged at, Ch 
disliked, hated. But in spite of them all, the 


$6¢5 eC Dn oy io ) > > 99 oi . . . ° 
s0t to keey her right on her toes. Driving blizzard, black of night, blinding thun- 


t nd ar f fast 


side go about their work in the same spirit: . 
locomotives have got to roll—efhicient, safe, on CINCINNATI LIMITED 


‘*She’s got to run like a top.”’ time to the dot. Crantiaians ail tiie Wine ttt 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


LNN CVT V ‘ LY | A R L 3 
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OWS OF 
Hexible straw braid woven into the 


brim of the Knox “Comfit”’* do for 


this straw hat what tires do for town 


cars, what cushions do for davenports, 
whata million dollars does fora bank ac- 


count. They make things comfortable. 
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Continued from Page 74 
in the tiny gardens they had created near 
their quarters. 

Of course there were excursions. Trans- 
fer to a new station meant that everybody, 
including myself, would soon be strolling 
about the highways exploring historical 
spots and living for a moment the life of a 
tourist. 

But both the army and navy Zeppelins 
were most active. A flight might begin at 
any time of day, at midnight or at dawn. 
The North Sea patrol was for the navy 
Zeppelins the same field of intense activity 
as it was for the Allied surface craft. The 
airship commander had manifold duties. 
One was to act as a scout, seek out, locate 
and report the movements of all enemy 
commercial vessels. 

Since the war I have heard many argu- 
ments concerning the ability of a Zeppelin 
to hold up surface craft. Many naval ex- 
perts even today claim that it cannot be 
done. 

But it was done on many occasions in 
the North Sea. I recali one adventure 
though the identity of the Zeppelin has 
passed from my memory—where two ships 
one British, the other Swedish, were cruis- 
ing near the Danish coast. A lightship lay 
a mile off. A Zeppelin appeared at mile- 
a-minute speed. The air was calm. Before 
the sailors had any idea of what was hap- 
pening, the Zeppelin had dropped down 
to within 100 feet of the surface. Both ships 
were stopped by a command from the air- 
ship. 

To the captain of the Swedish boat: 
“Stay where you are until further orders!”’ 

To the British freighter: ‘All hands 
leave this ship and row to the Danish light- 
ship!” 

Why did the British obey? Why did 
they not send solid shot through the Zep- 
pelin? Because they knew that they could 
not shoot her down without being blown to 
pieces in return. At the first shot from her 
decks, she would have been rendered help- 
less by hundreds of pounds of explosives. 
And the chance of bringing the Zeppelin 
down with one shot or a half dozen was re- 
mote, as the British had learned. Contrary 
to the general idea, there was no case when 
an airship caught fire from ordinary shrap- 
nel. 

Two minutes after all hands had left the 
British freighter two bombs dropped from 
the Zeppelin, which by this time lay several 
hundred feet penetrated 
decks, ripped open her seams and sent her 
to the bottom, keel up. Then a Zeppelin 
officer leaned out of a cabin window and 
told the Swede to continue his voyage. 


overhead, her 


A Prize of War 


One day in April, 1917, the L-23 sighted 
the Norwegian bark Royal. Believing that 
the vessel carried contraband, the Zeppelin 
commander brought his ship about and 
dropped a bomb in front of her. The Nor- 
wegians knew his meaning. Soon all hands 
had cleared the ship and were standing by 
in small boats. 

After a careful examination to make sure 
there was no trap, the L-23 slowly de- 
scended until she rested on the water close 
to the boats. Her captain asked the skip- 
per of the Royal for his papers. 
enough, she was loaded with a proscribed 
cargo-—lumber designed for use in the Eng- 
lish coal mines. Thereupon the mate and 
a few men from the Zeppelin went aboard 
the Royal and sailed her into Cuxhaven as 
a prize of war. 

Later the L-40 stopped a steamer after 
landing on the water, her commander re- 
lying solely on his machine guns. There 
were one or two other cases prior to the in 
troduction by the enemy of small-caliber 
incendiary projectiles 


Sure 


Until then no merchant vessel, 


armed, had the slightest chance of fighting 
a Zeppelin without inviting its own swift 
destruction. But when one small bullet, 
fired from a rifle in the hands of a sailor, 
might set fire to the hydrogen in the air- 


ship, concluded 


however 


Captain Strasser wisely 


experienced engine trouble 
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that the valuable merchantman as a 
possible prize could not warrant risk 
patrol Zeppelin. The 


ships was abandoned 


most 
prac tice Ol selz 


I wrote Strasser a letter suggesting the 
use of the and cloudy 
weather for a continuation of that activity, 
but it was not until 1918, when I had an 
opportunity to talk with him, that he ad- 
mitted it would be feasible. The Zeppelins 
engaged in running fights with enemy war- 
ships and on occasion were instrumental in 
preventing whole squadrons of British air 
planes from being launched in a mass attack 
against important centers in Germany. 

Three Zeppelins were out at dawn one 
At about seven o’clock the L-19 re- 
ported by wireless: 


observation 


car 


day 


Several clouds of s 
Ters r, Holland 

’ , 
minutes later by 
British 


identified by their 


This was followed a few 
definite recognition. Three 
plane mother ships, 
wooden superstructures, were entering 
German bay at full speed 
corted by several light cruisers, which ir 
turn were flanked by destroyers to ward 
off submarime attacks. This armada was 


proceeding in the belief that it had not been 


th 
¢ 


They were « 


seen. Obviously the plan was to get 
closely to the German shore as_ possible 


before launching the seaplane 


An Attack Forestalled 

Just as the aircraft were being lowers 
the smooth 
the Zeppelins appeared, formation 
but in front and on both sides Sut 
were not to have everything their own way 
A great battle cruiser appeared, and as they 
turned to avoid it the Zeppelins 
forced to buck a strong head wind. 
slowed down their speed, 
commenced sending whole salvos of shrap- 
nel at them. The flashes showed that the 
cruiser was firing her biggest 
all turrets. Slowly the Zeppelins separate 
though really it was a matter of only a few 
minutes. One of them remained just ahea 
of the cruiser, leading her on toward the 
Dutch coast, trying to get th 
two light cruisers which cot 
ing to cut them off 

Up, up, higher, went the 


into water for their take-off 
not in 


the 


we 
T} 


and the big shi; 


= : 
shells from 


Ze ppe lir » Ww 


urr\ 


her sister craft could be seen s 
the haze the 


enemy she got within six 


ying int 
above motner 
coast of Holland before t} 

Then they tur 
Ti e Ze pt} 


meanwhile 


ceased firing. 
rejoin their convoy. 1 followed 
slowly. The others had 
dropping bombs about the mother ships 
and their light escorts. Th 
a few moments after the seaplanes had been 
dropped into the water; and 
imagine the excitement there on the surface 
Interrupted at the very moment of launch- 
against Germany, 


been 
s occurred only 


you may 


ing agreat aerial attack 

the British found themselves 

away from this modern defense, 

had come by way of the air 
The 


voy was 


forced to run 


wh 


The con- 
as the Zep- 


ll out of range, 


chase lasted all that day 
not assembled again 
pelins, flying high and we 
ke pt on their heels until nightfall Hours 
later the three airships came home, some 
of their 
and 
The 
reprisal for the airship 
halted by the al! ps 
L-19, by her timely discovery of 
voy, had prevented the Br 
that airship was 
in a tragedy 
Nine Zeppelins, including the 
raided the Liverpool district of Englar 
the thirty-first of 
wit! 


gas cells punctured by shrapnel 
but 


was planned, no 


undamaged 
doubt, in 
And it had 


themselve 


leaking, otherwise 


attack 


been 
the con 
raids 


soon to 


January, 


rest ol us new ships 


Commander Loewe in charge 
\The motors ret 


resented a new 


they 


I Ta fc re 


proaching rehabill Was the only 


one who did not bring back his ship 
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ight up....for courtesy 


Court SY promotes courtesy. Don’t fume 


at the other fellow’s headlights when yours may 


be glaring too. Lights in focus do not glare and 
they give better driving light besides. Correct ad- 
justment is easily obtained with good lamps. 
Light up for courtesy with the improved Edison 
MAZDA* Lamps. They are the product of MAZDA 


Service, through which the benefits of world-wide 


* MAZDA 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL G@SMELECTRIC 





research and experiment in the Laboratories of 
General Electric are given exclusively to lamp man- 


ufacturers entitled to use the name MAZDA. 


Ask an Edison MAZDA Auto Lamp Dealer to 
show you the handy Edison MAZDA Auto Lamp 
Kit and to fit it out for you with the proper lamps 
for every light position in your car. For his iden- 


tification he displays the emblem shown at the left. 
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Continued from Page 76 
Late on the night of Fe Druary first, r's sent out 


Captain Strasser, the chief, received reports sritish fishing trawler i Stepher 


from destroyers that they had been out all had happened upon an airship drifting 
on the search and could find nothing. the North Sea but w: nable, apparent! 

» last thing definitely known was that torescue the crew. That was all until some 

> L-19, 


] 
sent a radio that she was having engine were found in fishing nets off the Norwegiar 


ate the previous afternoon, had months later, when ; imber of bottle 





trouble. coast. One contained a messag 
Her position was calculated as being by Loewe and addressed 
somewhere close to the coast of Holland or. It read: 
The weather was bad. It was freezing 
cold. A thick fog hung low over a lars 
area of the North Sea. Three airships | 
were kept in readiness to rush to the rescue sequently delay 
if the L-19 should be sighted and found over Holland. W 
helpless. oe 
Next morning news reached headquar- 
ters from Holland that a Zeppelin had been 
seen through the fog, flying in a very low Bditor’s Note—Thi 
altitude, and she had been fired at by the articles by Mr. Lehmann and 
Dutch garrisons because she was infringing will appear in an early issu 


fifteen 
hed 


: 


Bringing Back the 


BULL ELK bounded out of the spruce mountainsides. The fe . 

along the south side of Soda Creekand, animals had become so aday 
from the road, I watched five antlered new home that they needed ni 
comrades spring to their feet and stir the The second winter the 


snow behind their leader as their buff- grass on the southern 


aoe 


Pe 
napceenn 


a ae 


colored rumps disappeared over the low melted the snow, 
ridge. We were less than two miles from through the white 
town, and I voiced my surprise : ‘ing ignored the hay 
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sounds like an orchestra 


Takes Victor entertainment everywhere 


Here's a brand-new, longer-playing Portable 
Victrola that captures eye and ear instantly. 
Unlike any portable you ever saw or heard. 
More compact. Better looking. Better play- 
ing. Tones are not thin and wheezy, but 
full, round, lifelike. A tone-quality and 
range never before achieved in a portable. 


Not a plaything, but a 
highest grade. Not a toy for 


ment for the years. Sturdily 


Canoe or cruiser. . . to “go where you go° 
to brighten the hours with music ot 
your own choosing. 
Judge this wondertul little instrument 
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on the market at any price. You will want 


to own it immediately. 
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George and I strolled on the plateau on 
top of the ridge. It was a bright blue day, 
and we were well ballasted with hot rice 
We listened to the noises 
up there in the blue sky—you know the 
creaking and groaning and rustling that 
goes on up there all the time, and nothing 
to see for it. I always had a kind feeling 
for those big ones away up that keep turn- 
ing over and over as they fly; they sound 
like home—like a flat wheel on the old 
Third Avenue L. Am I right, soldier? 

Walking around the corner of a woodlot 
we came on an exhibition of French 75’s 
They had a dozen of them, or a dozen and 
a half, lined up pretty. It made a nice 
sight to see the guns, and the sky-blue 
uniforms grouped here and there, and all 
the beards wagging as they discussed what 
they better do next, if anything. They gen- 
erally compromised with lighting their 
pipes and taking a promenade in the woods. 
I asked one of these Frenchmen where was 
Exermont, and he took us by the arms and 
led us into their kitchen and gave us coffee 
and cognac. I can’t go that French coffee, 
but he shot the cognac in before I could 
stop him; so we drank it and gave him two 


and pancakes. 


bags of tobacco. 

They asked us to eat with them, and 
George wanted to, but I looked around and 
I couldn’t see anything but stew, and it 
was made of this singe that isn’t any better 
than our canned willie. So I said, “No, I 
guess we'll be moving along.”’ They were 
nice fellows, who had been in 
long time and weren’t letting it crowd them 
any more. I don’t know whether they were 
supposed to be firing those guns or not, and 
I don’t think they cared. 

George was touched, and he said to me 
as we walked on, “Peter, it is great for a 
man in a cruel war like tl 
of peace and good will such as the French 
Army. I bet if we didn’t come in here, 
stirring up old scores and making them bad 
friends with the boches, there wouldn't 
be any war. What I hear, the boches are 
just the same, and if you will leave them 


the war a 


is to see a scene 


alone they will leave you alone.’ 

Just then a Jerry shell lit with a v 
and a bang about a hundred yards 
I’m not afraid of shells—they } y eve! 
hurt anybody—but I just can’t seem to 
take to them. I got a little nervous with 
figuring if it would be all right to walk on, 
belore 
firing again and I 
said, ‘‘See here, George, there’s no neces- 


=e ° ‘ +1 
sity for calling names, is there? A gentle- 


and would that Jerry turn his gun 


and he generally does 


man is a gentleman wherever he may be. 
If you have to mention the Jerries, speak of 
them as such hereafter.”’ 

Up till then we had heard most “bang 
but 
more 


whistle’’—-which is all right now we 
hearing more and 
bang.”’ We came to a valley and went 
down, and came on a row of American 
mortars lined up on the near side of a woods, 
and throwing over the top of the trees 

chubby little guns about three feet long 
and big around as a barrel, and throwing 
shells that were also about three feet long 

deceiving little rascals. The boys in mud 
color were pumping these shells up in the 
air as if they could go home when they had 
I asked one of them where 


‘whistle 


were 


them all fired. 
was this here Exermont. 

‘*Exermont,” he said, looking at me out 
of whiskers. ‘“‘You going to Exermont?” 
he said, slapping the barrel of his gun 
‘‘That’s where we're delivering to now 

*“Oh, no,” I explained smilingly. ‘“‘We 
got Exermont.”’ 

‘You know, buddy,” 
two of his pals to reload their toy cannon 
He jerked a thumb at the woods. “ kxer- 
mont? Keep going.” 

The air in the woods was quite poor 
and the Jerries made 


1 


he said, helping 


smoky and 
things worse by throwing down a big shell. 
Those American mortars must have been 
pestering them, and that is what they were 


probably reaching for, but by a piece of 


gassy 


sheer good luck ait i 
breaking to any commander when 
to the enemy—they threw that big 
almost right on top of George I. It 
came down with a wl >a buzz saw 
in a knot, and lit in < 


and there was George 


and 


and I bending awa 
from mud and water and fire and 


odds and ends as high 


smOKe ar 


build 


as a ten-story 


ng. I took advantage of my posi 
f and 


i 
fall right over snatch out 
mask —there 
things. 
George kneeling down and putting or 
mask, too, and taking his full f 
according to how he was taught, bu 
take any five seconds to get that ma 
one whiff of that green or yellow cr 
you’re done —say, I bet I got that ma 
and shaded two seconds 
That was quick work, 
I couldn’t breat} 

, thoug! 

right ¢ y wher 

I was 
better 


choked up, 
I thought 
took the thi 
In some open alr 
any gas, and I to 
thing off his face. You would die laughir 
to see him sitting } 
air through a can. T 

me was I had shoved the nose cli 
my mouth instead of the mouthpiece, ar 


bet there is many a good soldier has done 


ng out of my 
“hen I saw t 
ld 


d George 


to take that 


yehind 


wit} 
with 


the same 
Well, George wanted to go back and get 
more instructions, but I 


gone so far, we might as we 


said no, we had 
il go the rest of 
the way. So we went thi h tl 
and came up behind some 

who were getting ready t 

were in the undergrowt} 
the woods. They looked at Ge 
couldn’t seem to fi 

out 


I oft cers 


where there 


The ground Was 
these officers were 
There was only thi 
house, but 

that woul 


soon as a Jerry shel! 


stone 
Wall, < 


ls were coming 


1 a crash like : 
, and the: 
George and I wai 
and then we 
and I said to a kind-f 
but wl 


over 


me, general, 
Exermont?” 
He was no general; 

A general don’t ask 
him and the enemy; thin 
enough for him I 

‘‘Exermont is no place to go jus 


‘The Germans took it 


about ten | 

t now, 
soldier,” he said 
F , 


back from the 235th the night before last 


He asked me to look past the wall, and I 


saw a brook in a valley, and a few rubbi 
stone shanties, and these 

and down like 

falling in 

’ said I to myself, “‘ 
> and welcome.”” But still 
fter George and ha 
trouble to come on ove 

: aia 


rippled for life, we find 
} 


( 
hands of the Je say, 


officer a look. ‘‘I don’t wish to <¢ 
distress witl i 
curtly, “‘but 
staff work.”’ 
And I turned right around 
Was I right, soldier? Say, many’ 


‘epared for a good nigh 


remarks,”’ 


} 


you pr 
buttoned up 


down your cap and rolled in a blanket, and 


your overcoat 

ust as you were corking off they would 

blow the whistles on you and holler, “ Roll 
packs!"’ And i 
Nowhere-on } 


Continued on Page 8 


you would De < 
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Right over the old roof 
go these fire-proof, ever- 
lasting Asbestos Shingles 


\ UT a beautiful new fire-proof roof on your home 
without any of the dirt, fuss and clutter of 
tearing off the old one. Re-roof for the last time with 

everlasting Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles. 








The economical way 


For it’s an easy, quick, clean job to nail these rigid 
slabs of permanence right on over the old roof, which 





then becomes added protection against summer heat 
and winter cold. 

Think what you save—No old roof to cart away — 
No litter on the lawn—No risk of flooding the attic 


by a sudden storm. 


Fire-proof Shingles 


And remember what you get. A beautiful roof — 

















a roof that scorns the need of repairs—a roof that’s 


proof against fire—and don’t forget, too, a roof that 


"eels: is acco shingles, how Vif aT) burn it ie ae aes 4 


beautiful and everlasting they are, how they with- ee ee 
° nole ) The ' rer 
stand the blow-torch flame. Any Johns-Manville dealer shingles will never wear out. They are | 
se Yer, remember, these shingles « 
will give you an interesting demonstration. would have to pay for flimsy, ordinary s| 





JOHNS-MANVILLE 


RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION, 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES FOR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLI LT TORON 





Continued from Page 80 
call that. And in this 
is even worse, because it turns out 


t work, I 


35th is taken out of the line, and 


shed the Ist back in again. 
lace for George and I to go 
and I went back in the 
woods, and being that I had let fall the 

we came out a different 

y, and when we hit a road we followed 

into Cheery. You know Cheery, soldier? 

is never more than a filling station and 
stand when in its prime, and the 
Jerries had pushed it over since. They 
pushed it over when we took it; when they 
ad it, it was quite a hangout for Jerry 
generals, and there dugouts 
around there that are worth seeing. George 
and I had been through them when the 
outfit was working there. Well, George and 
i are passing the Jerry stable they used to 
call the Mary, when a crisp voice of com- 
mand pipes up and says to us, “Halt!” 

I see a captain over there looking like a 
toy soldier just painted and put in the sun. 
His shoes were shined to the heels, and the 
Sam Browne was shined, and his bars were 
platinum. Even his pants 

1 his putties shone—I give 

But he did not have a nice 


George 


; compass, 


} 


are some 


polished like 
ensed 
you my word. 


a shave, so I could see his 


he was purplish on the cheeks, and 
ad red-brown eyes and thick red eye- 
brows 
cap,” I said nicely enough, 


“What do 


“Same to you 
though I was stil 
you know?” 


feeling sore. 
““Come here!” he barked, full of mili- 
tary. Well, soldier, you know we do not 
have military up at the Front, and I am not 
taking guff from this bird or anybody else, 
but I do not want words, so I simply says, 
Go chase and I started along. 
When what does he do but pull a gun on me! 
Well, of course, that’s different, so I 
went over to him and I said, ‘‘Were you 
addressing yourself to me, captain?”’ 
‘‘Where did you men get those coats?’”’ 
George and I were wearing leather coats 
that a good guy on a clothing dump slipped 
us one night out the back door. I figured 
this bird wanted such a coat for himself, 
hich what any real officer at the 
Front would mean if he said, ‘‘Gee, Peter, 
where did you get the coat?’’ So I said to 
this crab, ‘‘ You ain’t got to scare a man to 
death, cap, to ask Well, I do 
not know if I can work it for you, cap, but 


yourself, 


was 


a question. 


the guy that’s got the giving of these coats 
very fond of his white mule. Well, I want 
to be a good fellow, so if you can scare up 
a quart of white mule and make it snappy, 
I'll let you have this coat and take 
a chance on getting another.” 
Pretty white, hey, soldier? But 
this bird is looking from bad to 
worse, and he hollers, “Attention!” 
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So George and I stood at attention, with 
heels together, toes out and all this and that. 
It seemed funny to be playing soldiers 
again, just like as if there was no war, but 
this bird had the say. So all I said was, 
‘*Well, I don’t know where you get off to 
give me orders, being that you are not my 
officer, but I don’t want to get nasty.” 

‘*What are you doing in this town?” he 
snapped. 

“Well, I do not want to get personal,” I 
said, “‘but you got a crust to ask me that. 
A blind man with a patch on one eye could 
see I live around here and you just come 
up out of the S. O. S. Furthermore, I am 
only passing through on the way to my 
outfit. If you don’t believe me, ask my pal 
here. Tell him, George.” 

About this time I begin to have a hazy 
memory of hearing once that selling issue 
goods is a crime and drinking white mule 
is another—but that would be nothing be- 
tween friends. So I’m disappointed but 
not surprised when this bird says, “‘ You 
are the most undisciplined man I have seen 
yet, but we will learn you different. You're 
under arrest.’”” He blows a whistle, and 
says, “How long have you been in the 
Army?”’ 

“Eight weeks,’”’ I said. And that was 
true. But still and all, eight weeks is long 
enough to hear stories about what they do 
to soldiers that are bad, and I didn’t want 
to be arrested out of my outfit. So I 
thought what I had best do with this bird, 
and I said to George, ‘‘ Well, George, if we 
are going with this gentleman we will have 
to leave behind us that box of Lugers.”’ 

“What Lugers?” says the captain be- 
fore George could beat him to the question. 
“‘Lugers? What Lugers? Where?”’ 

“‘In a dugout back in there,” I explained, 
“‘we have discovered the headquarters and 
supply of the Jerry outfit that used to in- 
habit these parts. I do not know if I ought 
to speak to less than a head general about 
this, because it is one of the greatest mili- 
tary secrets of the war, and it would cause 
more excitement in the First Army than to 
capture Metz. There is a whole dry-goods 
box full of Lugers, death’s-head hussars’ 
leather helmets hanging up in rows like 
hats in a fire house, swords for all occasions, 
Iron Crosses by the gross, spyglasses si 

“‘Where is this?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Tell me 
at once. That’s an order!’’ Then he did 
not want to seem eager, and he said, *‘ Not 
that I care a snap for all the souvenirs in 
the Argonne, but it is my duty to examine 
for information of military value.” 
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I said, ‘Well, being that you gave an 
order, we will show you where this place is, 
if you are alone, but we cannot have any 
disgraceful scenes of looting such as always 
happens with common soldiers, before their 
officers can get to take possession in a mili- 
tary manner.” 

We parked our packs and rifles in a door- 
way, and we went with the captain back 
into the empty lots. We went with him 
say, we had to run to keep up with him. I 
fed him information, saying, “‘ And I forgot 
to mention the saw bayonets for commit- 
ting atrocities with, and the gadgets for 
cutting off the thumbs of little children.’’ 
You know, they believe that stuff back in 
the S. O. S.—not but what a buddy of mine 
had got himself a saw bayonet, but the 
teeth were pointed forward, making it not 
worth a curse for disemboweling a helpless 
foe in a ghastly manner. 

We followed the captain back into the 
yellow grass until we came to a good deep 
dugout I knew about, and I said, ‘‘ Here.”’ 
There was cheesecloth bags around there 
full of this gunpowder—there had been big 
guns. This powder is like long sticks of 
chewing gum and it is great stuff for ex- 
ploring dugouts. I pulled open a bag and 
took a handful of the sticks and lit them, 
and they burned with a fine white flame, 
singing. 

So I said “After you, captain,’”’ and I 
lighted his way down a ladder. When we 
got down there I lit more sticks and saw 
him climb down another ladder, That was 
a very deep dugout; it went down about 
forty feet, and then there was a square 
room down there, full of maps and junk 
that nobody would have, and all torn and 
tossed by the first rush of doughboys. But 
the captain was down far enough, so I said, 
**Don’t move around down there in the 
dark, cap,”” and I dropped the sticks and 
pulled up the ladder. Then I went up the 
next ladder, and George and I wended on our 
way back to the company. 

Of course, I am not leaving the captain 
there, nasty as he is. When we get back in 
Cheery, here come two guys; was a 
driver and the other was a dainty little 
chap with officer’s wrap leggings and these 
whipcord pants, though he is only a buck 
some kind of a dog-robber—and they say, 
“Hey, soldier, did you see a captain?” 

I said, “‘ He’s calling you right now. You 
will find him down in a dugout over that 
way. There is a Jerry helmet over the en- 

rance, so you can’t miss it.””. And I looked 
at them, and they had their masks on their 


one 
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hips, and I remembered I did not see a mask 
and I said, ‘‘ You do 
not need to be in a hurry, bec you did 


on the captain at all, 
ause 
not come here on a horse.’ 

“What difference is that?”’ they said. 

““Well,’”’ I explained, ‘‘there will come a 
gas shell any minute, and if a horse has not 
got a gas mask on, you got to have a new 
horse. How long is that captain in the 
Army?” 

“‘Nearly a month now,” they said. “But 
before that he was a big private detective, 
so he got good experience ‘ 

Can you imagine that bird trying to high- 
hat an old fogy like me, soldier? I might 
have known it; that’s the sort that’s mar- 
tial. 

They went away. George and I went for 
our packs so as to be scarce when the cap- 
tain was hoisted out, but we had no sooner 
hit our stride again than what do we see 
but an automobile in the ditch by the road. 
We went up to it, hoping the people had 
not been flattened by a shell and left valu- 
able goods exposed to pilferers, but willing 
to make the best of it if such was the case. 
Well, soldier, I guess you often passed a 
truck that the road with 
the team piled up by a shell, and you al- 


ways lifted the sea 


was stopped in 
to see what the driver 
would be a tank or an 
aeroplane in a fiel Findings is keepings 


by the Articles of War. 


his car was as good as new 


t 
t 
forgot; or maybe it 
} 


I couldn’t 
Some truck had 
crowded it off the road—say, 
trucks made jump backwards off a 
bridge into the Meuse once. So George 
and what did 
we find—say, do you know what we found? 
And I don’t mean the officer’ 
had to try on. 

Listen to me. We 
of Welfare, that 
here is the cream of the joke: 
ciled on the box “ Military Police.” 
we pried it open with our sl 

» forty packages of 
y pounds of 
of cigarettes, caramels and Porto 


he longed to the 


see where it had been hit 
one of those 


me 
and I went through this car, 
s coat George 


found a whole boxful 
found And 
It was sten 
When 


, , : 
Ovels and picks, 


is what we 


sweet crack- 
chocolate, twenty 


igars—-and it all 


at George, and I just 
looked at me, and he 

I guess we thought of the M. P.’s 

seen I could see once more those 

P.’s sitting under 

outside of Nancy, 


soldiers back from 


1 a tree in Champy 


and hooing 
i ooing 


lapping up beer 
the 
under the tree 

ny mind, be- 
cause it was while laying nea 
Nancy in August that we first 


Continued on Page 87 


an big 
town Those beer hounds 


stuck most in Ir 


The Boys in Mud Color Were Pumping These Shells Up in the Air as if They Could Go Home When They Had Them All Fired 
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FIR E’S 


HANDS 


Properly installed wires are 
among fire’s enemies. Such 
wires carry light and power 
safely into homes and buildings 
everywhere. Wires put you in 
instant touch with your nearest 
fire station. Wires flash a call 
for help if fire strikes. 

Look to your wires. Have 
all your electrical work done 
according to the code adopted 
for your protection. See that 
your telephone and signal sys- 
tems are always ready to carry 
a call for help. 

And one more thing—use 
your telephone wire to get in 
touch with the Hartford agent, 
for no matter how careful you 
are, you do need insurance. 
Fire does break loose, and when 
he starts he may wipe you out, 
unless the value of your prop- 
erty is covered by insurance. 

The Hartford agent sells 
good insurance —insurance 
written in The Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company. He is a 
good man for you to know. 


INSURE IN THE 
HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company and the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany write practically every 





form of insurance except life. 
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Both in homes and in industria! plants, 
ARMCO ingot iron is saving needless 
loss wherever sheet metal is used. 


Rust is a fire that gives no warn- 
ing. All unseen, it attacks the busy 
equipment of industry and the 
metal in your home. Guard against 
this waste by demanding Armco 
ingot iron for every sheet metal use. 


4 4 4 


AN UNsUSPECTED fire is burning night and 
Z£ \ day in hundreds of busy industrial plants 
and in thousands of homes. 

This fire is rust. For the difference between 
rusting and burning is only a matter of time 

. both are oxidation. But nocrackling flames 
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More treacherous 


ingon 4rmco ingot iron for every sheet metal use. 


or tell-tale smoke gives warning of rust-fire. 
When metal burns, the processis too slow tosee. 


But this slower, more treacherous fire takes 
an enormous toll! It is costing American 
business men and home owners millions. 


Armco ingot iron is unequaled in resisting 
rust because it is the purest iron made. It is 
practically free from the impurities that has 
ten rust in steels and other irons. 


More and more 





No insurance policy covers 
this loss. It appears on business 
ledgers as “depreciation” and 
‘overhead” that might have 
been profit. And in household 
budgets as needless repairs to 
leaky roofs, burned-out furnace 
pipes and other metal articles 
of too short usefulness. 


For it is so easy to avoid this 
waste and annoyance by insist- 


This Triangle vour protection 
against Rust-Fire 


a business oe 
tives are Cutting 
upkeep costs and freeing them 
selves from maintenance worrie 
by specifying Armco ingot iron 
for every sheet metal job in thi 
plant. 
In thousands of plants, Arm. 

ingot iron is giving long-lift 
service under the most 














than flames.... 


.1n moisture-laden air, amid coal 
dust and gases, attacked by corrosive fumes. 
l‘or the roofs and sides of factory buildings, 
mine and railroad cars, tanks, smokestacks and 

I! other rust-exposed sheet metal work, .drmco 


ingot iron is the enduring, low-cost material. 


Home owners and builders, too, 


And in bi 
. are saving the cost and trouble 

the HOME “~. . 3 
of frequent repairs. They are 


sting 


WA) 


on galvanized 4Armco ingot iron for 
roots, gutters, down- 
spouts and other weather- 
exposed metal parts about 
i house. Here, ./rmco in- 
iron offers a double 


vot 


protection against rust. 
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INGOT IRON 


RESISTS RUST 
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Kor it takes and holds a protective 


much purer than the galvanizir 


The use of .4rmco ingot 


big economy when labor costs are figured. Re 


member, sixty cents of every doll: 


metal job are spent for la 


+ 
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gS 
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iron anvwhere 1s a 
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what material is used or how 


So it doesn’t pay to invest men’s til 


als of shorter service. 


vor 


tron a sheet 
no matter 

, Te 
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During an athletic event in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, a Humphrey 
Rotisserie broke every known record for 
retail sales of “red hot’’ Frankfurters. 


Wherever it has been operated—in restau- 
rants, quick lunch stands and amusement 
parks—the Rotisserie has drawn eager, 
hungry crowds and created a golden 
stream of profits. 

Barbecue cooking—there’s magic in the 
words. No one with a pair of eyes and a 
healthy digestion can resist the appeal of 
chicken, steaks, chops or wieners roasted 
in the Humphrey Way. 


A—Electric Motor Drive. 


B—Wheel regulates dis- 
tance from fire. 


C—Famous Humphrey 
Radiantfire Burner 
and Radiants. 


D—24” Grill—automati- 
cally turns every 30 
seconds. 


It burns manufactured or 
natural gas. Can also be 
supplied with 5 K. W. 
electric heating element 
or electric gasoline gen- 
erator. 


Here Is a Super Salesman 


The Rotisserie itself is a thing of bright, 
shining beauty with a large grill which 
turns automatically every thirty seconds. 


Add to this the charm and delicious cook- 
ing qualities of radiant heat and you have 
a sales appeal which no man, woman or 
child can resist. 


If you are selling food to the public—or 
if you are looking for a new business of 
unfailing profits—write us at once for full 
details. In any event, get the facts. They 
mean money in your pocket. 


The Humphrey Rotisserie is manufactured and guaranteed by the makers of the famous Humphrey 


Radiantfire. 


Both products are distributed through Gas Companies and Gas Appliance Dealers. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


New York 44 West Broadway 


Pittsburgh 


Buffalo 


San Francisco 135 Bluxome Street 


Cincinnati 


_ The HUMPHREY 
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For Chicken 
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For “Hot Dogs” 











For Steaks 
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Continued from Page 82 
ad to study the manners and customs of 
M. P.’s and try to outguess them. And here 
was a ton of Welfare belonging to M. P.’s 
So I lifted up this box and tilted all the 
Welfare 


in George’s raincoat and gave him 
the corners, but the coat began to tear. But 





that was all right; we found i 


rolls of officers’ bedding, an 


some 
| we opened one 
with a knife and took a bl: 
one of the old bla 
tear it, though he did some tall | 

We headed across lots for Chippie 
till the boys see what we got,’ I said. I 


That was 


ets, and George could: 





was figuring the whole pla 
haul 

“Won't they be 
George 

“Why, you big 
‘do you think you are ja 
for yourself? 

This was now 


jeaious, 


gormandizer,”’ 


kassing that load 





; George is selfish 


coming onto noon, so we 
edged off to hit an advanced kitchen. Thos 
advanced kitchens feed very well, too, as 





you know, soldier, and they are well worth 


patronizing if not mind 
your steak flavored with 
peppered with 


soldier? 


having 
NavVillhy 


you do 
yellow cross and 


blue. Some steaks, hey, 
I do enjoy to see those boys up 
there chopping their logs and their frozen 
with the same ax. They had soft 
bread too. We found tl 
in a woodlot, but we had to wait a little for 
our steaks, I had just 
given the woods a smacking with 77’s, ruin- 
Some dumb-bell had put 

fire. Well, that 


very 


beef 
s advanced kitchen 
because the Jerries 
ing the service 
green wood on a was a 
stand-off, because it was that 
that George and I saw over the tre 
s war, hey? 

So while we were waiting for our steaks, 


and I 


smoke 
That 





' 
give and take 


George took a mope, prospecting 
for some Jerry dugout that hadn’t been 
entered by the tomb robbers. That 

hadn’t been readied up yet, and there were 


a couple of dead ones behind this woodlot, 


area 


them had on a new pair of the 


old-issue wrap leggings, smart-looking, and 


and one ot 


no such rags as the new issue. George took 


the leggings, and I told him not to, because 
they were jinxed, and the only thing it is 
safe to Well, of 
course they didn’t have any money on 
them, lying there for a week or two 

After we chowed I helped George to get 
his pack on his hump, and we started again 
for the company. There was a road by this 
advanced kitchen, and we followed that; 
I figured it went to Very, which is only 
kilometer from Chippie. These places I’m 





always take is money. 


telling you about are all in a circle of five 
or six kilometers, but when you're loaded 
with dry goods and hardware you can’t g¢ 
around. You understand about that, sol- 
There was quite some rifle fire ahead of 
is, and some bullets went 
We came to a field 
was quite a few soldiers fr 
fits, and there wa | 
coming from. Somebody had run a bayonet 


I 
‘ : 
Jerry helmet on the 


by us nving 
ike Dees 
om aillerent ou 


where the bullets were 


in the ground and puta 


tock of the rifle, and the boys were pickin, 


rifles up from the field and ‘ 
It looked like Coney Island. There 
was a Russian gun there 1 

gun, and made of bra and 
some of them were monkeying with it, and 
I wonder I didn’t get both 


I was right under the muzzle 


firing at the 
helmet 
they said 1t was 


a Russian 


eardrums broke 





ing of anything, when somebody found out 
how to fire the thing. I fell down; I was 
sure I was killed; I thought a big shell had 
lit alongside me. They said the gun didn’t 


have any recoil, which made it give such a 
terrible pop. 

These boys had lost their outfits, and 
they were living the life of Ril You 
know, soldier, the one piace a Man can lead 
the simple life, peaceful and quiet and 


never turning his hand to do a tap, Is! 

a battle area Everybody's isy and 
minding his ! . d 
not any M. P.’s. A man can hav 


Jerry dugout, with a bunk and table and 





nair and illus 





and the 75’s The morr ing ne xCcKS Out 
and misses the balloons he better roll his 
pack, tor the next thing he see is We 

lare ladies ar M rs en he \ | 


f ied to wait t < t but most of these 
boys, I guess, wers ist like George and I, 
nd wanted to get bat t elr outfit 


They spotted Monigle, the 


George M 





man mountain, and asked what he had on 
mp. George thoughtlessly told them 
the truth, and they came around like 
ve s 
“Got any cigarettes?’’ asked an er 
gineer, hauling out a roll of francs 


““How much a bar of chocolate?”’ yelled 
a machine gunner, snatching at 
‘Here’s fifty 

Well, we 


thir 


francs, ;ellow 


had no notion of selling 








g, meaning it all for the 
that 


g too hard there was no 


ere was two ways about 


got to coaxlir 


body to tell them to be good; and aiso, you 


can do a lot with money if you got a lot 


of it. So we thought the platoon would not 
: . 
miss a couple o! cartons o! cigarettes 


Well, the way it ended after five elapsed 


minutes, George and I had eighteen 


‘ hun- 
“ag , ° 
dred franes and four boxes of 





sweet crack- 
ers. So we sat down and ate the four boxes 
of sweet crackers in spite of offers of twenty 
ics a box 
cart, and they ran to fill their canteens, 
and the next thing is that 

kling the Army’s chlorinated 


all over the Argonne roads 


Then along came a water 





water cart Is 


Seprir 
prin 


water 
The water cart 
the driver 
is water with him, 


is going up into the lines and 
wants to take some of |} 
and he lashes his mule into a gallop and 
the boys hang 
right on, turning taps, and by the time 

fill their canteens they would get a 
lick of the whip, and they left all the 


Well, that tasted 








taps 
water poison 
anyway 

So George and I hit out for the company 


again, and it onto dark. 
In fact, 
the 


a laye d by an 


was now coming 





it was quite dark when we come 
hippie. We were 
it going by us up into 
I said ‘‘ What outfit?”’ 
Infantry.”” I re- 
couldn't 
th e tin 
y, from 


against 


nto crossroad of C 





the lines, and w 


somebody says ‘‘26tl 
member it was dark, because I 
he men but only 
and rifle 
George and I were laying 


the other side of the ditch 


see the 
hats 


where 


any 


more, 


" ' , : 
barreis against the st 








But we could 
hear them grunt with every step. The 
ment had been back to fill up, and it was 
that were 


toting tons of stuff that was already heaped 





regi- 
full of replacements—new boys 


up in the ditches all the way to Germany. 
Some guy up on the road there says, “‘Oh, 
guess he heard 


| 
ing four kilometers 


you four kilometers!”’ 








they re only mov 
ind he hits me with a pair of English shoes 
off his pack and almost brains me. I take 


a shiner and a love ly ga down across my 
eye, and the blood ran down my whisker 


So George and I get out before they put 





lown a box barrage on us, and we wait ir 
the field Those Englist noes are ome 
armor-clads, eh, soldier? 

1) , 


Well, that was all right, and there we are 
back in the company, 
the bad news—moving up 


ack rolled and is s ng on it 


and just in time for 
Everybody got 
smoking 
They took notice when We Cc: 
nto the pli billet, saying, “ 
there’s Rook and McMonigle!’ 


Well, there was just one advantage about 


atoon s 








men, 


oming back to the ompany when it Was 
on the move, and that Was we would eat up 


A good mess sergeant overdraws 


» can, and puts in for a full strength 
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platoon. The result is that the « , 
whet M mpa é 4 
one grand ’ 
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t ‘ e the the » . We ¢ 
t g a t ‘ i 
ne So George 1] : 
‘ . writ 
Kit er ] | ‘ ‘ 
n wit i ( é Hi 
We nt t t ‘ | t \\ + 
the i e! y you ‘ \ 
i whateve tw I et i t 
comes down on us we toa n 
He a “We l i 
we tho t 1 were t é ) | t A 
‘Ar SO We ere r t i i z 
admitted \ a ¢ t 
You were, ¢ i e t é ( ‘ 
cited Ar now | t iSs¢ re i ‘ | 
It was a captain had u I sa \ ‘ t theas 
put him down in a dugout I tr é r 
You did? We A out me t 
“We ent them alte r ( t ‘ irre ‘ 
« George i ovrizing We y ’ the r ‘ : tr 
to hurt hin est ! i ls ttl 
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‘Ha i! You didn’t mean to b there ‘ Cre ‘ tha 
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the next mor! that the Je ¢ nada i that ( ( t me 
rushed Exermont, we figured uu would ‘ ‘ t t ‘ 
turn up here, or the would | ( ou, one ‘ D ve 
way or othe You didn’t mean t t 
him ney, Get e? Wait t I te the 
skipper.”’ And he goes off, quite satisfied Where i 1 get 1 ‘ nd 
Well, I see how things are, and it is cer- 1 putting an arm a 
ti a nice bre They t we were I got then N ‘ i [do 
in Exermont when the Jerries came. What not know who he wa 
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sergeant thing Is he i ( et t i l 
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off agair the track of 1 Gr e and | 
regimen vit the Er ‘ the f i truci 
shoes ‘ ‘ It it twe 
Geor i aw the me t ) ‘ I le 
sergeant. He pre i in awfu é ette e ha 
but he juite nice to us, he sa by right 
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[deal Utility Gifts 


For wedding gifts they have charm 
and beauty, are practical and inex- 
pensive. You will enjoy having Farber- 
ware in your own home, because of 
the unique designs and real quality. 


Casserole 


An attractive perforated design. 

Beautifully nickel plated. Equipped 

with a nationally known guaranteed 
- aera 

cooking glass, with engraved lid. 


Roll or Fruit Basket 


A pierced design of exquisite beauty 
in the newest shape. A decorative 
and highly useful piece for buffet or 
table. Handsomely nickel plated. 





Relish Dish 


Handsomely nickel plated, with re- 
movable colored glass compartments. 
Serve relishes or sweetmeats in this 
beautiful six-compartment dish. Very 


decorative on the table. 
for Farberware Gifts at the leading 
Prices range from $3 to $10. Look 
> name FARBERWARE stamped on 


S. W. FARBER, Inc. 
141-151 S. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








“It Clamps 


Everywhere” 


S. W. FARBER, Inc. 
141-151 S. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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loud, George and I leaped nimbly out the 
back, and the cobbles skidded from under 
us and we came down on our tin hats. 

We seen we were in Dizzy. So we walked 


| . . . . 
down the main stem, looking in the delica- 


tessens and Weinstubes, and then we went 
in a Weinstube—though that is not what 
they call them in Dizzy—and we had the 
regular dinner—five francs, with a quart 
of vin blanc. So that was all right, and we 
split another quart between us, and topped 
off with prunelle, which is prune whisky. 
We bought two quarts of this prunelle to 
give the mess sergeant to square him for 
copping a mope, and then we went out on 
the main stem again to grab ourselves a 
couple of mademoiselles and open up the 
town. 

Well, we see not a few M. P.’s, and we 
get along very nicely with them, and no 
questions asked, but with the mademoi- 
selles we do not go so big. Around ten or 
eleven o'clock we are sitting in a Weinstube 
having the regular dinner with a quart of 
vin blanc, and I begin to look George over, 
and I see he is a repulsive tramp. I say to 
him, ‘George, don’t get frightened now 
when did you wash?”’ 

He says, “‘ You mean lately, Peter?’”’ 

I says, ‘‘No, I know you did not wash 
lately.” 

He says, “Peter, if we are getting per- 
sonal, I can’t see a kind lady picking you 
out of the pound and giving you a°good 
home, just to save your life.” 

So we went out on the main stem again 
to find a barber shop and faire beau. The 
only one we could find open was in a base- 
ment of a big building, and we could have 
got in if we didn’t look in the window first. 
That give the barber a chance to take alarm 
and run and bolt his door. We went and 
knocked, but now he could see us even 
better, and he put his finger in front of his 
black eyes and waved: ‘‘Non, non!” 

So we knocked a little harder, but he 
went on pretending it wasn’t a public shop 
and he only scraped acquaintances. So I 
began to kick the door. It is always a good 
plan with a Frenchman to let on you think 
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he does not understand what you mean, 
and he will very soon give you what you 
want. Well, you know, with those shoes I 
could kick in the stone side of his house and 
not stub a toe, so very soon he throws up 
his hands and comes to open the door, when 
a sergeant of M. P.’s looks out of the main 
door upstairs and says, ‘“‘ Did you knock?”’ 

I says, ‘‘ This is a barber shop, ain’t it?”’ 

He says, “‘ No, this is M. P. headquarters 
for the town. You can’t get shaved there. 
Since you are here, what outfit are you, and 
where’s your papers?”’ 

*‘Show him the passes, George,’’ I says. 

Well, George cannot find the passes. He 
looks high and low. I pass it off with say- 
ing, “‘We got two passes off an officer for 
doing extra good against the Jerries, and 
I’m not lying. The captain is sending for 
medals, what I hear, and he will probably 
make a couple of sergeants out of us.” 

“*A sergeant eats at the head of the line 
and don’t have to work,”’ said George, still 
hunting. ‘‘ He gets more money, too; that’s 
the fun of it.” 

“What did you do so good?” 
sergeant. 

So I told him. He was greatly pleased, 
and he said, ‘“‘ You're the kind of men we 
like to show consideration. Never mind 
about the pass, buddy; I can see you're 
right out of the lines. Go down and tell 
Scratch I said open the door for you, and 
when you are cleaned up, there is a couple 
of good guys here off duty and they will see 
you have a regular time and make a truck 
to get you back to Chippie for reveille.”’ 
Was that all right, soldier? 

When just then George finds the passes 
and crowds them on this M. P. sergeant. 
He looks at them; George makes him. 

The sergeant makes a noise and says 
nothing, and then he says, ‘“‘Come in here. 
Walk this way.” 

We went in there and walked that way, 
and in the back of the building we came toa 
square room with a desk and a row of 
chairs and an officer sitting at the desk. 
Outside the door it said ‘‘ Office of Provost 
Marshal,” and this was him. 


asked the 
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The sergeant said, ‘‘ About two men that 
looted a car belonging to this company on 
the Romagne road near Cheery, removing 
Welfare meant for distribution to men on 
traffic duty in the alert zone, and being 
traced to where they sold the Welfare and 
then got away. Will the provost marshal 
take a flash at these passes and see if they 
are the two that were took out of his coat 
he left in the car?” 

So the bird behind the desk lifts his red 
eyebrows and looks at us with his rusty red 
eyes. Well, I never see anybody more taken 
with anybody. He is the same gent that 
we left in the dugout looking for booko 
souvenirs. He smiled all over, saying, 
“Aha! Welcome to our city.” 

“Well, I got ’em off an officer, didn’t I?”’ 
muttered George. 

The French truck stopped. ‘‘La Neu- 
ville-au-Pont,’’ announced the French 
sergeant. It was my jumping-off place. 

The M. P. took a reflective sip of the con- 
fiscated liquor that had been meant in its 
time to hearten a German machine gunner 
in his black and lonely pit. 

He said, “‘ The captain said he fell in that 
hole while looking for help to get the car 
out of the ditch. If I were you, which God 
forbid, and if you are not lying, which I 
guess you are, you will let the captain tell 
the story his way. You are got a good 
chance to go home with casuals if you act 
pretty; and you don’t begin to know yet 
what they can do to you in this Army. Say, 
they can keep you here in France for six 
months!” 

““Ah-h,”’ said 
opening his mout} 

We all thought we'd be home long before 
Christmas. 

I was on the road with my impedimenta, 
and was wrestling with my pack straps. 

“So long, soldier!’ called Peter as the 
truck started with a convulsive jerk along 
the road. 

**So long,’’ I replied to the scamp. And 
then, after a moment of hesitation, ‘‘Good 
luck! See you in Hoboken!” 


the man called George, 


at this hideous threat 
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Humpty Dumpty sat high on the wall 

Humpty Dumpty had quite a bad fall! 

Did the little Spearmen leave him in the lurch? 
» No indeed—they hoisted him back upon his perch! 
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“What paper did he run?” asked the 
ff, but did not wait for a reply 
“Whether or not a country paper gits 
he said, “‘depends on how it stands 


And 


sneri 


along,” 
n. Public advertisin’ and what not. 
things kin be throwed your way.” 
Don smiled cheerfully 
aid, ‘‘I am talking to what is known locally 


a I Suppose hye I e 


the courthouse 4 

“Well,” riff, ‘‘me ’n’ Ells- 
worth pulls a couple of stout oars in this 
Hain’t had much experience in 
ics, have you—at your age?”’ 
Don. 

ae 


this. 


Don 
knew 


said t 
Sala Ul 


county. 
polit 
“Some, said 
“Where 


‘Boston,”’ 


was 
““T knew lots of 


Boss O’ Rourke 


said 
politicians there. I 
well.” 

‘He got caught graftin’ and went to 
jail,”’ said the sheriff with displeasure. 

““Yes,”’ said Don; ‘I sent him there.” 

Ellsworth spoke for the first time. “Is 
your name Oakes?” 

‘‘At your service,’ said Don. 

‘What of it?’’ demanded the sheriff. 

“Nothing,” said Ellsworth, ‘‘except that 
this seems to be the reporter who stepped 
out all by himself and collected the evidence 
that convicted O’Rourke. And got a con- 
viction, sheriff, when every important 
politician in the state was pulling wires to 
get the thing thrown out of court.” 

Sheriff Fox eyed’ Don fixedly for a mo- 
ment. ‘One of them reformers, eh?” 

“No,” said Don; “it was just in the 
day’s work.”’ 

‘**Anyhow,” said Ellsworth, with an en- 
gaging smile, “Sugar Hollow is fortunate 
to have you come here. We're to be con- 
sratulated.”’ 

‘“‘Let’s git goin’,”” said the sheriff. 

“Wasn't there something you wanted to 
talk over with me?”’ Don asked innocently. 

“Not today,” said the sheriff gruffly. 
“We'll be droppin’ in this week, 
though. G’-by.” 

They made their way around the railing, 
but before they reached the door Don called 
after them, ‘“‘By the way, what cars was 
Wiggins afraid of?” 

‘Nothin’ that needs to trouble you,” 
said the sheriff. 

mr 

URING the next few days Don re- 

ceived a number of callers, most of 
whom presented bills after opening affable 
conversations. But the most interesting of 
the men who entered the cluttered office 
was a fat little old gentleman with remark- 
able white whiskers and the expression of a 
bland and benign sheep. He announced 
himself as Abner Rivers and allowed the 
fact to leak out that he was chairman of the 
finance committee of the savings bank. 

“Kind of bought this paper on impulse, 
didn’t you?” he asked. 

‘It was a tidal wave,’’ Don said in his 
serious, confidential way 

In any conversation, no matter how triv- 
ial, his manner was such that one felt he 
was pouring out his innermost He 
made one feel that at last he had encoun- 
tered a person of understanding to whom 
he could unbosom himself. 

‘Eh?” asked the startled financier. 

“You are familiar with the fact,” 
Don, leaning a bit forward and lowering his 
voice, “‘that ‘there is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.’”’ 

‘I dunno’s I be,”’ said Mr. Rivers. 

“It says so in the book,” said Don. “It 
was such a tide that washed me into this 
newspaper office.”’ 

“To be sure,”’ said Mr. Rivers. Then 
“Mostly folks don’t object none to turnin’ 
a penny.” 

**I’ve noticed it,”’ said Don. 
common.” 

‘What I'm gittin’ at,”’ said Mr. Rivers, 

nis I been hankerin’ to own a news- 
Yes, sir, allus aimed to 
ight day come around ferit. But 

din ahead of me.” 


soul. 


said 


“Tt is quite 


own one 
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you in line,”’ 


‘I didn’t see said Dor 
apologetically. 

“Eh? | wan’t in no line. But 
mind takin’ over this here shop and 
you suthin’ in the way of profit.’ 

“What,” asked Don, ‘“‘would be 
idea of something in the way of prof 

““Wa-al, let’s see now.”’ Don 
pected to hear Mr. Rivers say ba-a-a-a. 
‘You had this place two days. I cal’late a 
hundred dollars a day ’s more’n you make 
most days.’ 

‘You might,” 
say weeks.” 

“Ts it a deal?” asked Mr. Rivers. 

“The monetary consideration is ample,” 
said Don, ‘“‘but what about the good and 
valuable considerations?” 

“TI dunno’s I follow you.” 

“Who is going to give me the fun I'd 
miss? What, in the way of recreation, can 
you offer me?” 

“I’m dealin’ in cash,”’ said Mr. Rivers. 

“And I,” Don, ‘“‘am only ly 
aware of the existence of cash. I didn’t 
buy this newspaper to make money.” 

Mr. Rivers looked at him as at something 
monstrous and unnatural. ‘Then why in 
tunket did you buy it?” he demanded. 

“T felt,’ said Don, ‘“‘that Sugar Hollow 

me. But I was not altogether 
altruistic. I felt also that I needed Sugar 
Hollow.” 

“Two hundred dollars is two hundred 
dollars,” said Mr. Rivers dogmatically. 

“T’ve got two hundred dollars,” said 
Don, as if that were a complete answer. 

“IT might go two-fifty,” said Mr. Rivers. 

**Would you like me to set a cash price?”’ 

**Mebby that would git us some’ eres.” 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars,”’ 
Don. 

‘Young feller, you're crazy.” 

Don tapped Mr. Rivers’ 
confirm a suspicion of my own,” he 
“Nevertheless, that is my price, first, last 
and only. Is it a deal?” 

“Tt hain’t,”’ said Mr. Rivers. ‘‘Now you 
look here, bub se 

“That makes three folks have called me 
bub,”’ said Don, and nodded his head. 

“This here town,”” went on Mr. Rivers, 
“cal’lates to run its own affairs, and it 
don’t need no young spriggins from the city 
to come plungin’ in where he hain’t wanted. 
Jest so’s not to make hard feelin’ I made 
you a fair and square offer, and you didn’t 
heed it. Now I’m a-sayin’ to you that you 
hain’t wanted here, nor no other Smart 
Aleck stranger.” 

Mr. Rivers had to 
bland and benignant sheep; his similarity 
now was to an ill-tempered and malicious 
ram. 
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“You tempt me severely,” 
“Do you solemnly 
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Don. 


promise they all will 


said 
be 
against me?”’ 

‘You kin bet your bottom dollar on it.” 

“Then,” said Don, “my price goes up to 
thirty thousand. You smoothing the 
ice, painting the lily, pouring perfume on 
the violet ll of which is wasteful and ex- 
travagant excess.” 

“There won't be 
Mr. Rivers. 

Don regarded the old gentleman amiably 
and smiled and twinkled his eyes at him. 
“Mr. Rivers,” he asked in the tone of one 
profoundly desirous of ingratiating himself, 
“‘did anyone ever teil you he didn’t like 
you?” 

“No,” snapped Mr. Rivers. 

‘I can’t understand it,’’ Don said po- 
litely. “It should have been done years 
ago. It is one of those self-evident facts the 
Declaration of Independence talks about. 
‘We hold these truths to be self-evident’ 
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(Continued from Page 90 

“Tar and feathers!"’ said Don. ‘That 
must have been very annoying. Have you 
heard, doctor, that newspaper men are 
clannish? I guess I owe somebody for that 
downy overcoat. You don’t suppose, do 
you, that Sheriff Fox had anything to do 
with it?” 

“Tt can’t be proved — 

“It doesn’t have to be. 
anything to Mr. Rivers?” 

“He used the influence of the bank to 
prevent our business men from supporting 
the paper.” 

“No advertising, eh? I'll put that down 
in the ledger. And young Mr. Ellsworth, 
the prosecutor?” 

“T have suspended judgment,”’ said the 
doctor. “He is a brilliant young man, and 
courteous. The worst I dare say of him is 
that he owes his position to the sheriif.”’ 
Obviously, the doctor suffered a measure of 
embarrassment. 

“But what,” 
bottom of the hole? 
and county graft?” 

“The northern border of this 
touches the southern border of 
said the doctor. 

“Ah!” said Don softly. 

“Also, in the old days, when transporta- 
tion was very difficult 
winter—and the practice of medicine was 
in a cruder state, it was the custom to give 
sedatives. Long and slow winter drives 
prevented the doctor from frequent visits. 
At times days must elapse.” 

“Drugs!"’ said Don. 

“Unfortunately, Numbers 
mote mountain families became addicts.” 
He shook his head wearily. ‘‘ We are per 
mitted—compelled—to ration them. But 
the meager rationing does not quiet the 
craving.” 

** Hence,” 
politics ie 

““As a physician, I have seen a county 
debauched,” said the doctor. 3ut I have 
been helpless. One old man can do little. 
I have but the organization is 
efficient and its ramifications wide.” 

“They've never heated a kettle of tar for 
you,”’ said Don 

“The people,” 
“are fond of me. 
clique hold my 
esteem.” 

“Rum running and drug traffic 
Don. ‘‘That makes quite a handful 
And I’m to be Queen of the May, mother.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“‘Kind-faced cows standing knee deep’in 
silv’ry streams of water,’ said Don 

“‘I’m sure I don’t follow you.”’ 

“IT was just remembering that somebody 
told me I'd be bored the country. 
Doctor, it looks as if I would be anticipating 
a dull moment 
coming-out party.” 

“You mean? 

“IT mean,” said Don, 
have to turn loose my dog.”’ 
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HERIFF FOX, Prosecutor 

and Abner Rivers were in conference in 
the committee room of the bank; ‘!:ey were 
discussing the first issue of the Sugar Hol- 
low Sentinel under Don Oakes’ editorship, 
and the majority of opinion seemed to be 
adverse. 

“‘He hain’t improved it none,”’ said the 
sheriff. ‘‘ Maybe he hain’t sich great shucks 
after all.”’ 

“Kind of conservative, seems as though,” 
said Abner. ‘He talks kind of flighty too. 
Don’t look to me like there was any call to 
git nervous.” 

“If you take my advice,” said young 
Mr. Ellsworth, “‘you’ll run him out pronto. 
We need that paper in our own hands, and 
this Oakes boy won't play.” 

“Doc Noble was there 
day,”’ said the sheriff 

‘‘But nothin’ come of it,’’ replied Abner 

‘“*Grab that paper,” reiterated Ellsworth. 

‘‘Wa-al, if you’re set on it, we might’s 
I'll call that note that’s in the bank. 
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(Continued from Page 92 
three-day beard. He was a devotee of fine 
cut rather than plug, but not possessed of 

skill of Jake in the disposal of the 
by-product. Don paused and nodded 

““Mr. Mosher, is it not?’’ He glanced 
downward. “I mean the Mosher so 
justly christened Big-Foot.’ 

Mr. Mosher scowled. ‘Don’t git fresh, 
bub,”’ he rumbled. 

“The sheriff's inside,’’ said Don. 
go in and surprise him.”’ 

Big-Foot followed—he did not know ex- 
actly why. It rather surprised him, but he 
followed nevertheless. Don rapped on the 
door of the committee room and a voice 
bade him enter. the 
verge of gaping as he entered, followed by 


the nice 


Mr 


“Let's 


Three faces were on 


Big-Foot. 

“Gentlemen,” said Don. 

“What you want?” snapped the sheriff. 

“Mr. Fox,” said Don, ‘‘this person here 
is, I understand, your First Assassin. 
Splendid and medieval. It stirs the im- 
agination.”’ 

“Throw him said the sheriff to 
Big-Foot. ‘What did you let him in for, 
anyhow? 

‘*He come,” Big-Foot. 

“Exactly,” said Don. ‘He come.’ 
he stepped close to Mosher and 
looked up into his face gravely. ‘‘So you 

wh rural beater-up 
looks like? . . . Sheriff, I’ve never been 
beaten up. I don’t know why. I under- 
stand that your opponents are often beaten 
up, and I’ve decided to join the club. But 
I object to being mauled. That’s why I 
brought Big-Foot in.” 

“Chuck him out!” said the sheriff. 

Don, who came somewhat sig 
Foot’s waist, looked up into his face and 
smiled “He doesn’t want to, 
sheriff. I don’t think he’s going to—are 
you, Big-Foot? And when the time comes 
for my beating up— as it will come, sheriff 
you must send someone else to do the job. 
Big-Foot won't follow through will you, 
Big-Foot?”’ 

The big man shuffled uneasily and shifted 
his ‘You see?” Don. “He 
doesn’t know why, but there’s something 
about me that makes me immune. I won- 
der what it can The hypnotic eye, 
maybe Now you may go, Big-Foot; 
and remember our little secret. Remember, 
you just don’t want a thing to do with me.”’ 

Big-Foot turned, elephant-like, and 
shuffled out of the room. Prosecutor Ells- 
worth was smiling faintly. Rivers im- 
personated a baffled sheep and the sheriff's 
mouth stood frankly open. 

‘Now,” said Don, “suppose we come 
down to business.” 

“Do,” said Mr. Ellsworth. 

“This bank,” Don, ‘‘neglects its 
opportunities. It doesn’t advertise.” 

‘'Tain’t likely to neither,”’ said Rivers. 

“Not excessively,’ said Don, “ but suffi- 
ciently. I’ve come in with a little contract, 
covering the period of a year.’’ He tossed 
it on the table. ‘‘ You sign on the dotted 
line. By it you bind the bank to use eight 
hundred dollars’ worth of space in twelve 
months, each week’s cost to apply upon my 
note in this institution, thus,’”’ he said 
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So 
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mildly, 
ness.’ 


“Likely, hain’t it?’’ demanded River 





with broad sarcasm 
“Did you ever go hunting?” asked Dor 


“What of it?” 


“If you were after a moose, would 
bother to shoot a squ rrel?”’ 

“*Tain’t likely.” 

“I'm glad we see eye to eye and tooth to 


tooth. That's why 1] dropped ir no 
Nobody ever called you 
Mr. Rivers?” 
What the 

But even the bravest hunter 
i a 
don’t want you to bite me with that eight 
hundred-dollar note while I'm trailing the 
You're the moose, sheriff—a 


rel hunting 
juirrel, did they, 
‘No 


‘Patience 





is averse to being bitten by a squirré 


moose, 
noble beast.” 

The sheriff got to his feet ‘I’ve ha 
about enough of your gab,”’ he said 

3ut Mr. Ellsworth intervened. ‘‘I thin] 
it would be best to listen,”’ he said softly 

“I’m impersonating a walrus,” said Don 

Mr. Ellsworth smiled. ‘‘Go ahead wit} 
your cabbages and kings,”’ he said 

“‘T take it that Mr. Rivers’ value to the 
world lies chiefly in his high office as chair 
man of the finance committee of this bank.”’ 

“In part, at least,’”’ admitted Mr. Ell 
worth. 

“And all hands wish him to retain that 
eminence?” 

“* Decidedly.” 

“I've been walking about and up and 
down and gazing here and there,”’ said Don 
‘To one with the seeing eye, Mr. Rivers 
sticks up in the landscape like a stump in a 
cow pasture. In short, Mr. Rivers is not 
adroit.” 

Mr. Ellsworth eyed Mr. Rivers specu 
latively; the sheriff scowled indiscrimi- 
natingly upon all; Mr. Rivers pawed and 
appeared to be preparing to butt 

“In my simple, girlish way,”’ said Don, 
‘I asked questions of this person and that 
I find, to my astonishment, that 
not one but several farm-mortgage loans 
have been made in a county at least a hun 
dred miles away.”’ 

“Yes? Mr. Ellsworth 
ively. 

“Who told you that? 
Rivers. 

“A little bird,”’ said Don amiably “At 
some trouble and cost. I had three of those 
farms appraised by local banks— which had 
refused the loans.” 

“And?” prompted Mr. Ellsworth 

“There is a fifteen-hundred-dollar 
on one farm appraised at twelve hundred.” 

‘’Tain't so,”” said Mr. Rivers 

“And a seventeen-hundred-dollar loan 
on one that only a mother would say was 
worth two thousand, and ‘ 

““Where does this lead us?” 
Mr. Ellsworth. 

“To three affidavits and a number of 
documents, of which I exhibit 
modestly. The originals are in Boston. 
For instance, Mr. Judson, borrower of 





person. 





said interroga 


demanded Mr 


loan 


interrupted 


copies 


fifteen hundred dollars, which he was not 
entitled to get, deposes and says that he got 
a thousand dollars of it, while Mr. Rivers 
kept the other five for his trouble.” 
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es, sir,”’ said Don. ‘* Thank you, sir.” 
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We guarantee you a the ounty idvertis- 
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an excuse to come back 
After that she was more 


But it gave him 


i Kiss her again. 





XIX 
— had a second and very narrow es- 
cape from death that spring before the 
nephew from Colorado rode to the shack 
with a letter from Nellie Mallory in his 
pocket. 

He had missed the Miller badly, and one 
morning he roped a green brone and 
started out on his rounds. But something 
stampeded the horse just outside the corral 
and he ran. Things would have been all 
right, but the animal slipped and almost 
fell, and when he had recovered, Tom was 
hanging head down across the saddle, with 
the horn caught in the leather belt of his 

After that the horse went crazy and 
Tom stared death in the face; he could 
neither free himself nor right himself. At 
any moment he knew that the frantic ani- 
mal might drop into a break or plunge over 
the steep side of a butte. 

If he prayed for anything it was probably 
for death outright, and not to be left witha 
broken back in that solitary land. But his 
mind was working clearly, and just in time 
he began to work at the cinch buckle. 
When he had loosened it and the saddle fell 
he picked himself up and looked about, but 


i 
early 






chaps. 


there was no horse in sight. 

He found it with a broken neck at the 
foot of a guich a few yards ahead, and it 
was typical that his main grievance about 
the whole matter was that he had to carry 
his saddle back! 

Although it was the middle of March, the 
late spring of the Northwest was still far 
away; the earth was like granite, the trees 
so brittle that they broke at atouch. In his 
bunk at night he piled on all his blankets 
and yet shivered, and the heat from his 
fire melted the snow on the leaking roof, so 
that during the night small icicles formed, 
to drip drearily throughout the day. 

The long winter had told on him. Out- 
side of his daily routine, he was listless and 
apathetic. He had no books, even had he 
cared to read them, but now and then a 
paper drifted his w In one of them he 
read the announcement of his engagement 
to Clare: “Mr. and Mrs. Gustavus 
Hamel’’—in the language of the society 
editor— “announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Clare Hamel, to Mr. 
Thomas MeNair.”’ He read it, grunted and 
threw the paper in the fire. 

And then came the Colorado nephew, and 
Nellie’s letter 

Dear Ton I've h 
He stopped over in Oklahoma 
Ranch, and he says they can use some 

lers. Why don’t you go, Tom? You sure can 
ride, and if I were you I'd get away from this 
she had the nerve to 








ad a post ecard from Ray. 
at the Ninety- 


Did you see what 


put in the paper? 


There was more of the letter; Nellie had 
more or less poured out her heart, but 
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Continued from Page 29 


Tom’s eyes were glued to that first para- 
graph. After all, why not? And Bill was 
with the railroad now, running freight. 
He'd take care of him for part of the way 
anyhow. 

But what about Clare? He had told her 
he was in no position to marry. She knew 
it anyhow; and into the bargain, he had a 
shrewd idea that whatever had come out 
about her part in his escape she had told 
herself. 

“Wasn't taking any chances,” he re- 
flected miserably. 

She had had time, plenty of time, to get 
back from that way station before daylight. 

“‘Understand you're thinking of getting 
married,” said the Colorado boy that night 
conversationally. He was deeply thrilled 
at being there with Tom, who had killed a 
man and had his horse shot under him, and 
was a famous rider into the bargain. 

“So I hear.” 

“Take it from me,” said the Colorado 
boy, ‘‘once a fellow in our line gets married 
he’s through. I’ve seen it tried out, but 
I’ve never seen it work yet.” 

Lying awake in the bunk that night, 
Tom thought over that. It wouldn’t work. 
In a month he and Clare would be at each 
other’s throats. If she would not save her- 
self he would save her! 

He got up, and sitting at the table in the 
cold, wrote her a letter. He'd been think- 
ing matters over. Of course she could hold 
him to his promise if she wanted to, 
but 

He ended by telling her that he was 
going away to look for work, but he was 
careful not to tell her where; and when he 
crawled into his blankets again, shaking 
with the cold, it was to sleep more quietly 
than he had for many nights. 

The next day he inducted the Colorado 
boy into the new job, got him to ride that 
night with him to the water tank at Prairie 
Dog—a coal tipple, tank and one house— in 
order to take his horse back; and with awar 
bag for his gear, andempty pockets, climbed 
Bill’s train and found himself in the old 
familiar environment of water butts, lan- 
terns, coal bin, bed rolls, green order slips 
and dented coffeepot on a red-hot stove. 
No one asked him any questions. Bill was 
glad to see him, the rest of the crew ac- 
cepted him. And by the freemasonry of 
their order, they passed him on; he moved 
from caboose to caboose, but always south. 
The weather moderated; he had left winter 
and was finding spring, and the young life 
in him, which had apparently been frozen, 
began to revive. 

“Old Man’s sure been good to these 
folks,”’ he said to the last conductor when 
they were rolling across the plains of Okla- 
homa. 

“Sure has. Twelve feet of good earth on 
top and oil underneath.”’ 

He understood that later on when he got 
off at the town near the ranch and saw the 


great oil refinery and the miles of storage 
tanks. To and from the refinery, engines 
were moving long lines of tank cars. They 
crept along endlessly, and as a result ships 
plowed their way under forced draft to 
strange parts of the world, locomotives 
moved, houses were heated, automobiles 
sped along. 

For the first time in all his hard-driven 
young life Tom saw the spectacle of easy 
money. Up to that time he had seen the 
earth as something from which one wrung a 
difficult livelihood, and Nature as a step- 
mother, alternating between moods of 
tolerance and cruelty. This then was how 
the Dowlings and their kind were made. 
They found where Nature was generous and 
exploited her. It was not that they were 
smarter than other people; they just knew 
more. They borrowed money and built 
railroads, or they drilled holes and found 
silver or gold or oil, and suddenly they were 
rich. When they had money they could 
travel and learn more; learn how to make 
more money and how to spend it, and by 
this erect barriers between themselves and 
the rest of the world. 

He brooded. The rain penetrated his 
clothing and dripped off the wide brim of 
his hat. Cars passed him, but no one 
stopped to pick him up. They were all on 
their way somewhere. It was like Chicago. 

But a mile or so from the ranch he sud- 
denly stopped. Buffalo! Surely those were 
buffalo! He leaned on the fence and gazed 
across at them. They were in a field of 
young alfaifa, and they looked fat and con- 
tented. Once they had ranged the plains, 
following the grass; the bulls had fought 
in the spring and the cows had been the 
prize of the victor. Now they were fed and 
cared for, inside the wire. 

Wasn’t that life all over? If you were 
foot-loose, you were poor; but if you were 
rich, you were always behind wire. 

He thought of Kay. The wire was around 
her and she couldn't get out. And when he 
had tried to get through it to her it had 
thrown and torn him. Well, he was through 
with that. He was free. He trudged along. 

Later on he found the chief cowboy in an 
He was bedraggled and weary, and 
Arizona, who was the chief, was busy. But 
when he told him his name he looked up. 

“McNair? You the fellow Ray Master- 
son was speaking about?” 

**Depends on what Ray said.” 

“He said you were a rider.”’ 

““Well,”” Tom drawled, ‘‘I reckon to sit 
on as long as most, and then some.” 

Arizona grinned. ‘“‘ We'll try you out and 
see. You'll have some competition.” 

“That’s my middle name,” Tom told 
him. 

The Ninety-nine Ranch was the home of 
the Ninety-nine Traveling Rodeo and Wild 
West Show. During the season, from the 
first of May until bad weather in the au- 
tumn, its long train of yellow cars moved 
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from city to city, preceded by advance men 
and billposters. Its flaming twenty-four 
sheets had, at one time or another, adorned 
the hoardings, empty barns and fences of 
most of the country. It was a complete unit 
in itself, from the cowboy band in their 
checked flannel shirts to the candy 
butchers; it had its side shows like any cir- 
cus, its spectacular, popularly known as the 
spec; it had its freaks, its Arabs, its ballet. 
It even carried with it a few camels and a 
half dozen elephants, in addition to its 
buffalo, steers and its innumerable horses. 

But it was, first, last and always, an at- 
tempt to show the Old West. It had its 
stagecoach holdup, its schooner 
attacked by Indians, and mostly it had its 
cowboys. 

They came in the spring from all over the 
cattle country, the Southern ones sitting 
their buckskin horses tight and using their 
long spurs only moderately, the Northern 
ones looser in the saddle but apt to scratch 
wider and higher. They wandered in, after 
the long lonely winter on the range some- 
where, found good food and good housing, 
and between trials in the arena were con- 
tent to sit on their heels in the Oklahoma 
sun and talk, or to buy pop and feed it to 
the bear in his cage heside the ranch store. 

Tom was contented; his gregarious in- 
stinct was satisfied, the interest of the new 
life bid fair to put Kay out of his mind. He 
drew some money in advance and bought 
clothing at the store, a green silk shirt and 
yellow neckerchief and a enormous 
cream-colored sombrero. The girls 
girls and high-school riders— began to look 
at him and talk about him; when he was 
riding in the arena, there would be a small 
gallery, ardent and applauding. He never 
looked their way, but he was intensely con- 
scious of them. And one day he took a rope 
into the field and, standing on his head, 
neatly threw his loop over a running horse 
He had to wash the dirt out of his hair later 
on, but the girls were thrilled. 

He had misadventures, naturally. One 
day, carelessly standing too close to the pen 
of Tony the bear, he felt a sudden clutch 
from the rear and left the seat of a new pair 
of trousers in the cage. Even the Indians 
standing about laughed at that. 

“If you wanted these pants, why didn’t 
you ask for them like a gentleman?”’ he re 
proached the bear as he tied his coat around 


prairie 


new 
cow- 





his waist. 
He painted a sign that day and hung i 
““T. Bear, gents’ tailor. Ap- 


on the cage: a 
His boyishness had 


ply at rear.” 
back. 

He began to improve in phy 
tion also. The food was excellent and he 
put on a little weight. His waist remained 
as slim as ever, but his face was fuller and 
his good looks had come back. He even 
struck a friendship with a little Cossack, 
member of a troop just brought from 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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hen you press 


your foot on the starter 
--. why do your lights go down? 


At night you are quickly conscious that the voltage of your storage bat- 
tery is lowered when starting, because your lights go dim. Yet, every time 
you press your foot on the starter, night or day, this same condition exists. 

The reason is simple: in starting, a great amount of energy is used to turn the 
engine; as a result, very little current finds its way to the ignition coil that supplies 
the voltage necessary to meet the demands of proper ignition. This means the volt- 
age of your ignition system is reduced just when maximum power is most needed. 


Logically, to meet such a condition, to insure quick ignition, a small spark gap is essential 


Moto Meter self-adjusting Spark Plugs, Thus the demands of quick, easy start- 
witha starting gap of only 15thousandths ing and proper running are completely 
ofan inch, mean quick, easy starting every satisfied in one plug. 
time you press your foot on the starter. This self-adjusting gap feature, together 
The instant the engine starts—before with many other distinct improvements 
you can shift into low gear—the gap in spark plug design and performance, is 
opens to 30 thousandths, doubling the exclusive with Moto Meter Spark Plugs. 
length of the spark and assuring per- Install a set TODAY —enjoy the utmost 
fect combustion, a smooth running in motor performance, at a cost virtually 
engine and quick pick-up. This wide that of ordinary plugs. 
running gap is constant while the engine THE MOTO METER COMPANY, Inc. 
is in operation, yet adjusts itself to the sup yoto ao ae ceiidlale. a 
original small opening when the ignition 


Hamilton, Ontario 


& The name Moto Meter is the registered trade mark and 
is turned off. sctnabin Gvdunies of Gis cumbia. 
For Fords —75c For other cars—90c For Buses & Trucks (Heavy Duty) —$1.00 
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More Luxury 
plus the exclusive advantage of an Engine that Lmproves with use 


EVER has WillysOverland’s Engi- 
neering Leadership been more convinc- 
ingly expressed than in these two splen- 


did, modern cars—the “70° Willys- 


Knight Six and the Willys-Knight Great Six. 


Low, graceful lines; true symmetry and 
proportion. Superior coachwork; roomy, 
comfortable interiors. 


And the big exclusive advantage of the 
Willys-Knight engine—the only type of 
engine that actually improves with use. Smooth, 
quiet and powerful at the very beginning, 
this famous engine grows even smoother, 
quieter and more powerful with every mile. 


The most advanced engine in America—yet the simplest. From 
118 to 158 less moving parts than any poppet-valve engine. 
Nothing to replace or repair. An engine that does away 


How the engine improves with use 
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Chart shows how Willys-Knight engine § 
05es 


efficiency, while poppet-valve engine 


ins in 


with all carbon troubles and valve-grinding. 
No periodic layups for motor overhauling. 
One demonstration will reveal to you the 
achievement of new standards in power 
plant efficiency. And your experience with 
the Knight engine will bring you a new 
conception of motor economy. Be sure to see 
these finer Sixes. Any Willys‘Overland dealer 
will be glad to arrange a demonstration. 


"70" Willys-Knight Six prices from $1295 
to $1495. Willys-Knight Great Six, “for 
those who want the finest,” $1850 to $2850. 
Prices f. 0. b. factory. Prices and specifications 


are subject to change without notice. Purchases may be arranged 
on convenient terms. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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In the Willys-Knight Great 
Six, the steering wheel and 
post are adjustable to the 
personal convenience of the 
driver—insuring maximum 
driving comfort. 


LEADERS SBS 


Narrow front corner posts on the Willys 


Knight insure a wider range of vision, 


giving you a commanding view on all sides 
An important safety factor 


Positive, mechanical 

4-wheel brakes—the 

same type used in 97% 

of leading European 

cars. No other type of 

brake affords equal 
safety. 


Light controls at 
your finger tips, 
operated without 
taking your hand 
from wheel. A 
great convenience 


in night driving. 


Belflex Shackles 


an 
Willys-Knight 
feature— make 
the chassis perma- 


Front seat adjustable to your 

individual comfort. The seat 

is scientifically designed to 

fit the natural curves of the 
body. 





Walnut-fintshed dash 

Operating controls 

within easy reach; in 

struments clearly visi- 

ble. Indirect lighting 
on the Great Six 








Continued from Page 98 
He made fun of his long coat, with 
‘artridge pockets across the 
Lis soft-soled boots and cocky high 
hat. And the Cossack in turn 
would point to Tom's absurd Stetson, his 
high-heeled boots and leather chaps, and 
grin. They talked to each other with signs 
and smiles, and in their leisure time wan- 
dered about together. At first the Cossack 
could not believe that Tom spoke only his 
mother tongue; he tried him in German, in 
exquisite French, even in Italian. 

‘No savvy,” Tom would say cheerfully. 
“Now see here, Murphy’’—he had chris- 
tened him Murphy—‘‘that’s a cow. Say 
And Murphy would obediently say 


the row of 





COW ! 
cow. 

Tom never knew that the little Cossack 
had been a great aristocrat in old Russia; 
that he had lived in a palace, and that serfs 
had bowed down to him as he passed along 
the road. 

In the evenings they would sit compan- 
ionably in the door of one of the wooden 
huts where the show people were housed 
and smoke their cigarettes together. 

“Friends, Murphy, you and me.”’ Tom 
would point to the Cossack and then to 
himself. ‘‘Say friends.” 

Sometimes arm in arm they wandered 
about together, and because one was tall 
and the other short, they called them Mutt 
and Jeff. They would climb amiably to 
where the dancing master worked in a great 
loft above the paint shop and stand watch- 
ing him. He was having a hard time. The 
dancing girls wore boots, short bloomers of 
blue checked calico, and anything above 


them. ‘‘One-two-three-four,”’ chanted the 
teacher. Then he would hum a tune and 
himself dance the strenuous steps. The 


girls would watch Tom, pull their short 
hair over their cheeks, chew gum and idly 
follow the commands. As soon as the little 
German saw them he would order them 
out. 

It was a new world, a world of strange 
sights and sounds. 

One morning he saw one of a Zouave 
troupe come out of his shack, face to the 
east and bow his head three times to the 
ground. He was stupefied with amaze- 
ment. 

‘You can’t beat that. What’s he doing, 
anyhow?” 

“‘He’s praying.” 

“Say, it’s the hell of a big world, isn’t it?”’ 

It was almost time to go. Schedules were 
posted for the use of the arena; the colonel 
was reviewing the acts; Indians began to 
arrive in numbers, in flivvers or in wagons 
piled high with tepees and other gear, lead- 
ing the pinto ponies they affected. They 
brought their women along, the local ones 
tattooed with blue ink on the forehead. 
Tiny papooses, strapped to boards and set 
upright, surveyed this strange new world 
out of wide black shoe-button eyes. The 
Navajos set up crude frames and began 
their rug weaving for the side show, or laid 
out the turquoises which were later to be 


set into silver jewelry. 
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One day the ranch peacock was found 
ashamed and humiliated, hiding under a 
hedge, his insignia of masculinity gone, his 
great tail removed. The Navajos were sus- 
pected, but it could not be proved. 

In the sunny mornings the great red- 
and-gold wagons, the six-horse hitches, the 
eight-ups and ten-ups, were driven slowly 
up and down the road for exercise. Enor- 
mous beautiful animals, their coats glisten- 
ing, they moved proudly and with dignity. 
Later on the elephants would lumber out 
of their barn and cross to their inclosure. 

‘*Get on there, Babe! What’s the matter 
with you, Louie?” 

Their wise little eyes were filled with mis- 
chief. Standing demurely, they would 
back slowly against the fence and try to 
throw it down, and Tom, fascinated like a 
small boy by them, would watch and say 
nothing. 

Discipline was excellent. The company 
allowed no drinking. Otherwise it was ex- 
tremely indulgent. It fed its people well, 
gave them certain hours of work and then 
let them alone. Order began to assert it- 
self; the horses, fed oats daily and worked 
regularly, began to sweat off their winter 
The Cossacks, riding them like 
demons for two or three hours, cared for 
them carefully afterwards, rubbed them 
down, watched them for saddle and cinch 
sores. 

Emulation, too, began to put them on 
their toes. When the Cossacks rode stand- 
ing on their saddles, their toes in their soft 
soled boots caught in the tops of their sad- 
dle pockets, there was a raid on rubber- 
soled tennis shoes in town and the cowboys 
tried it without pockets. 

And then one day a switch engine backed 
onto the siding near by with forty yellow 
circus cars in its wake. Tom sat that eve- 
ning as usual in the doorway with the little 
Cossack who had been a prince, but he 
taught him no English that night. He was 
oddly depressed and quiet. 

“You are sad tonight, my friend,” said 
the Cossack, in Russian. 

He did not understand, of course, but 
perhaps the tone meant something to him. 
He stirred and pointed to the cars, on the 
siding in the moonlight. 

“Tea party’s about over, Murphy. I 
wonder how you'll like it when it rains and 
we’re working in mud to our knees.” 

“Once, at home,” said the little Cossack 
thoughtfully, still in Russian, ‘‘I fell in 
love with a lady of the circus. She was very 
beautiful. But my people - Ah!” 

They smoked in silence. Each was think- 
ing of a lost lady, but the little Cossack's 
eyes were tender and Tom’s were hard. 

It was the next day that Little Dog joined 
the show. Tom, wandering into the store 
to buy a bottle of pop for Tony the bear, 
saw him, and standing still, watched him 
warily. The store was crowded. At the 
rear squaws in black shawls over bright 
calico dresses were buying meat, stabbing 
it with dirty forefingers and haggling over 
the price. Dignified old bucks in store 
clothes, with red or yellow flannel worked 


coats. 
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into their braided hair, leaned against the 
counters. The store was their clubhouse, 
but since it provided no chairs, they stood, 
stoical and observant. Mixing among them, 
intent on tobacco or soda water or tenta- 
tively inspecting a new shipment of hats 
from Texas, were the cowboys. A pretty 
half-breed girl with plucked eyebrows and 
bobbed hair was buying bread. 

Little Dog was standing alone, surveying 
the crowd. He was a full-blood, heavy and 
muscular of figure and broad and swarthy 
of face. He had cut his braids, and save 
that he wore no necktie, he was dressed in 
town clothing. The half-breed girl seemed 
impressed by him, and he gazed back at 
her with close-set, rather arrogant eyes. 

It was only when she moved on that he 
Tom. For a few seconds they stared 
each at the other, the Indian defiant, with 
a challenge, Tom merely watchful. It was 
the Indian who looked away first, but as he 
did so he smiled, a jeering smile that sent 
Tom’s blood surging to his head. He knew 
then, as well as if it had been put into 
words, that Little Dog had killed the Miller, 
and that the shot had been meant for him. 
He even surmised that the tribe had sent 
him here after him. 

He knew the Indians. Behind Little 
Dog, now buying cigarettes at the counter, 
he could see that conclave around the medi- 
cine man’s fire. 

‘**Ai! Ai! Weasel Tail, our brother, has 
been done to death, and the white man’s 
law has let the killer go free, and now our 
old men are too old to fight and our young 
men have no blood in their veins, but only 
their mothers’ milk.” 

The small black pipe with its long stem 
passing from hand to hand, the lodge dimly 
lighted by its center fire, and perhaps the 
medicine man blowing smoke to the four 
directions of the world and seeking a sign. 
All the young bloods waiting and nervous, 
even Little Dog, for all his cut hair and 
store clothes; the air thick, the medicine 
pipe wrapped in skins hanging overhead, 
and perhaps a young coyote crying outside 
at the end of a tether. 

But although he watched Little Dog 
after that carefully, he began to think he 
had been mistaken. Even Arizona, when 
he knew the situation and was also on the 
alert, relaxed after a few days. Little Dog 
did his work, and in the leisure time swag- 
gered about the Indian village, flirting with 
the girls. 

Now and then, after dark, at their en- 
campment the tom-toms would be held to 
a fire to tighten the skins and then the 
sound of their monotonous beating would 
announce a dance. 

Tom, sauntering there one night, saw 
Little Dog dancing for the benefit of the 
southern Indians. He was nude save for a 
breech clout, and he had painted his body 
red, with stripes of white. He had borrowed 
a coup stick from one of the old men; the 
ancient scalps hung to it shook and trem- 
bled, and as he danced the Indians squat- 
ting about swayed their bodies and chanted 

some ancient apparently wordless air. 
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On the night the show loaded, Tom had 
his first real attack of nostalgia. 

The wagons, carefully covered with can- 
vas, were placed on the open cars. Up 
sturdy gangways went the horses, the 
camels and the elephants, the buffaloes and 
steers. The old stagecoach was carefully 
loaded, and the covered Conestoga wagon 
Cowboys, Indians, girl riders, Arabs, Zou- 
aves, Cossacks and freaks stood by the 
track, suitcases about them, and waited to 
be assigned to their traveling quarters for 
the next eight months. At the privilege 
counter at the end of each car coffee and 
sandwiches were being served. 

He put his suitcase into his berth and 
then went outside. The lights from the cars 
shone out on the motley gathering, the 
babel of strange tongues. In their car the 
elephants were trumpeting uneasily. He 
moved away from the track and into a 
field of young wheat. 

Suddenly he was homesick; for the faint 
aromatic odor of the sagebrush at dawn, 
for the mountains in the sunset, for the 
long trail once more and the Miller between 
his knees. Just to go back a year—two 
years! To ride in on the Miller once more 
and see the lights in the bunk house beck- 
oning him home. To see the fellows again 
intent on their eternal poker game. 

“You calling me? Watch your step, boy, 
watch your step! I got a pat hand.” 

“Lemme them two pairs you're 
holdin’. I know you.” 

Just to go back! 

xX 
HATEVER his purpose in joining the 
show, Little Dog gave him no bother; 
and except when he happened to see him, 
Tom almost forgot him. 

The wandering carefree life suited him 
In a drawer under his berth in the train he 
kept his everyday apparel, and the profes- 
sional trunk he had bought was carried in 
the baggage car, and at each stop taken 
to the lot. He had no material worries 
In the morning he got coffee and whatever 
else he chose at the privilege counter on the 
train, and at ten or so he sauntered to the 
grounds. 

There he was at liberty to sit on his heel 
in the sun and shoot craps, or exchange 
reminiscences with the other 
The show ground would be humming with 
activity. Water wagons were moving about 
and pails of water carried hither 
thither; sprinkling carts were settling the 
dust in the arena if it were dry, and men 
with spades and rakes were leveling it. In 
the great tents where the horses were kept 
a thick bedding of straw had been thrown 
down; from the elephants came the usual 
howls, squeals and trumpetings; in the 
cook tent already the great copper caldrons 
were boiling and the steam tables were con- 
nected and set up. 

At half after eleven, or at twelve on pa- 
rade days, he sat down at a long table cov- 
ered with a blue-barred cloth, in company 
with dozens of other such tables similarly 
covered, and ate a substantial hot meal 
(Continued on Page 106 
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Why you 
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The transmission of the Ford 
| car is the mechanism which 
| controls its speed and mo- 
| tion. Theaction of the pedals 
| is conveyed through appro- 

priate bands with fabric lin- 
| ings to the slow-speed, brake 
| or reverse drums of the trans- 
| mission. These linings must 
| be kept thoroughly lubri- 
| cated, pliable and free from 
| glaze toinsure smoothaction 
| without grabbing or vibra- 
| tion. This is one important 
| duty of Texaco Motor Oil F. 
— 
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r Ford must have 


a double- 


duty oi 


The Ford car, in one important respect, is fundamentally dif- 


ferent from any other automobile. 


In other cars, the engine 


and transmission are separately enclosed, and separately lubricated 


by two very different kinds of oil. 


In the Ford, the engine and 


transmission are combined in one housing and must be lubricated 


by one and the same oil. 


This feature of the Ford car de- 
mands a special type of lubricant which 
will do two things. 

The oil must— 
First—have the body and purity to 
keep down engine wear and stand 
high temperatures without form- 
ing carbon or gummy residues in 
the cylinders. 
And second — it must lubricate and 
freely penetrate the transmission 
linings. It must keep them pliable, 
and prevent the glazing and wearing 
of the surfaces, which cause chatter- 
ing and vibration. 


Texaco Motor Oil F has these two 
qualities. You will notice an immedi- 
ate improvement in the smoothness of 
your car as you start, stop or reverse. 
Later on you will know by the quiet 
engine and the clean, carbon-free 
plugs and valves that Texaco Motor 
Oil F is a most remarkable oil for 
Ford cars. 

Drain out all the old oil. Start 
fresh with a filling of golden Texaco 
Motor Oil F. Ask for it at the next 
service station displaying the Texaco 
Red Star and Green T. You will be 
agreeably surprised by the results. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
rEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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\\ ¢ , over he would take a 
‘ | on ss holder in the cen- 
he table, and with it jauntily stuck 
s mouth would wander out. Later on 
vould wander into the dressing tent, past 
ow of laundress« sking for washing to 
and maybe he would gather up his 
ed socks and shirts and body linen and 
ss them o Then he would strip and 
\ il ild be men similarly 
weupied. The flat-topped trunks sat In 
vs i beside each trunk was a folding 
nd two pails of cold water As the 
j if the trur Ss were ra sed they showed 
I ke-up box and a mirror, and into the 
ened divers toilet articles, and 
sometime hotograph or two 
Tom's, however, merely contained a 
rm he dit ed up somewhere: Keep 
Out "} M You 
he tent would be full of nude men, 
g. The odor of smoke, soap and 
Y eart? ould iit Tom, Ss rubbing 
orously, would take a new pride in his 
g clean body, so lithe, so answerable to 
¢ on It 
He ‘ gotten Kay; he never 
houg of Clare at The show was a 
d of its owr It drew nto a city, un- 
ied, p ea aa or two and moved on. 
V here we now ’ Ithaca?’”’ 
Syracus¢ n't Hey, boy, what 
vn’s S 
He handsomer than ever His lean 
face tanned, his jaw clean-cut and deter- 
mined. He moved with lithe easy motions; 


he had worked with his roping, and now 





hen seven es abreast came thundering 
t him the big loop lay ready, he 
wi sho k his big hat and almost 
suaily throw his rope Bulldogging or 
roping, or on some leaping, twisting demon 
twice a day risking his neck to make holi- 
d or the crowd, he was a fine figure of a 
mar nd he kne it 
The show was essentially moral. The 
fam tradition held; troupes of riders 
vere family groups, father, mother, sons 
nd daughte in the married cars women 
t in the mornings doing their mending, 
sewing on buttons, even washing and iron- 


ng. Almost always, in the train or outside 
’s dressing tent, little lines were 
and women in slop shoes and 
n kimonos would duck out from 


the women 





ened 


wrapped 


underneath the tent and pin up in the sun 
the family washing, socks and stockings 
side by side, and even small undergarments 


which at first reminded him uncomfortably 
of those Clare had showed him. 

He was not without sentimental episodes, 
If the married women let him 
verely alone, the girls found him rather a 


nowever 


thrilling figure. They watched him and 
‘ iid him 
Let's see the new hat, Tom. Where’d 
Sent to Texas for it. It’s sure a good 
hind 


usy man,” he would say. ‘This 


nowhere if I didn’t 

ound and tell ’em how to do things.”’ 

he would sit down, and for a half 

ir or so there would be dalliances of a 
ular type 


that 


run 


Ss see ring Who gave you 


[ bought it. What d’you think? Some 


to me?”’ 


He would hold her hand, under pretext 
of examining the ring. ‘‘ Nice little hand. 
Doe eem right it should be doing 

mehow. You ought to get a hus- 

I r him work for you.”’ 
if you get a husband in this business, 
eg i work too. They aren’t carry- 

But befe g he would tire of her and 
move on, his hunger for feminine society 
tempora ypeased. He was no saint; 





he let women alone because they no longer 
t it he still swore and some- 


he was still a fighting 
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Once, indeed, he lost a portion of a front 
tooth in an encounter. He spent a hundred 
dollars to have it filled out with gold, and 
was excessively proud of it. 

“Tf I die and don’t leave any money,” he 
told the little Cossack, ‘“‘you pull this 
and bury me with it.” 

‘Very nice,”’ said the Cossack, not under- 
standing. Tom threw back his head and 
roared with laughter. 

‘You're a cold-blooded little devil, aren't 
you? For all your circus lady!” 

Again, coming on Little Dog one day just 
afterwards, he stopped the Indian. ‘‘ You 
try any tricks on me now, and see what 
happens!” 

“What happen?” 
ering. 

“‘T’ll bite you with this,”” Tom told him, 
grinning cheerfully. ‘It’s better than you 
deserve, but it’s a magic tooth. Your medi- 
cine man’s no good then. You'll turn intoa 
dentist and go around in a white coat.” 

Just how much Little Dog understood is 
problematical. 

But he was very popular with the show 
people, and later on with the colonel him- 
self. That was after the day when Rosie, 
one of the elephants, was frightened during 
the parade and started to run. She was 
under a railroad bridge at the time and a 
deadly monster of steel and iron came roar- 
ing over her head. She bellowed hysteri- 
cally, lifted her great trunk, stuck out her 
absurd little tail, hurled her great bulk out 
of line and started. 

‘Tom, taller than the rest, saw her, and 
putting spurs to his horse, raced the flying 
gray behemoth down the crowded street. 
But an elephant on the run can move very 
fast. When his rope settled and drew taut 
it was Rosie’s tail that was in the noose. 
It brought her up short, and as the noose 
tightened she sat down suddenly, loudly 
wailing. 

The colonel was very pleased over that. 
“Uses his head,” hesaid. ‘‘Got a head and 
uses it. He's a good boy.” He sent for 
Tom that day and handed him fifty dollars. 

That was his life, until one day he wak- 
ened to find himself in the city where he had 
come to find Kay. He scowled when he 
heard it. The place held nothing but bitter- 
ness for him. The thought that he was 
there to amuse it, to make holiday for it, 
was gall and wormwood to him. His head 
was very high when he rode out with the 
parade, his eyes hard under the brim of 
his hat. 

‘Say, mister, are you a real cowboy?” 

“Sure am, son.” 

But there was nosmile, no flash of teeth 
one of them partly gold—from his tanned 
young face. 

Kay, fitting her wedding slippers in town, 
heard the approaching parade and stepped 
out to the pavement. She had no suspicion 
that Tom was in town, or that already, rid- 
ing up the street, he was on his way to her, 
more picturesque than ever, more romantic; 
that he was coming heralded by a steam 
calliope, excruciatingly shrill and off tone, 
and by a brass band on a great gold-and-red 
wagon; and led by great heavy-stepping 
elephants, splay-footed camels and Indians 
in war bonnets, buckskin clothes and 
beaded moccasins. 

Other traffic had stopped. The pave- 
ments were crowded, and there was desul- 
tory cheering up and down the street. She 
was still unsuspicious. The parade moved 
on, brilliant and exotic; Arabs, Indians, a 
colored minstrel troupe, a group of Cossacks 
in astrakhan hats and queer long blouses, 
tightly belted at the waist. One of the Cos- 
sacks, small and young, seemed to pick her 
out of the crowd and saluted her with his 
whip. 

But she hardly saw him; her eyes were 
strained back to where the cowboys, the 
aristocrats of the performance, were riding 
along, relaxed in their saddles. On they 
came, the sun shining on their bright shirts 
and colored neckerchiefs, on their spurs and 
chaps and coiled ropes. Under the broad 
high-crowned hats their faces were thin, 
young and brown. They swayed to the mo- 
tion of their horses, the reins in one gloved 


9 
see. 


said Little Dog, glow- 


won 
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hand, the other resting negligently on hip 
orthigh. And as they passed, like the little 
Cossack, they picked out pretty girls and 
smiled at them. 

One, in the lead, was on a tall bay horse. 
Every now and again he tightened his rein 
and lightly spurred the animal, and it 


reared above the crowd. The man on its 
back sat at his ease, smiling half scornfully 
at the crowd. He seemed to say, “Tie that, 
you bunch of pikers!”’ 

Suddenly she _ heard 
“Tom! Tom MeNair!” 

He heard her. She knew that. She could 
see his eyes searching the crowd. But she 
could not call again. Too many eyes were 
on her, interested and curious. And after 
that first start of his he did not look around. 
Instead, with a half-mocking smile on his 
face, he dug his spurs into his horse and 
the animal reared again. It was like a 
gesture of defiance. 

She went back into the shop and asked 
for a drink of water, and when they had 
brought it to her they stood around her. 
They seemed to think she looked ill. 
Maybe she was. She felt very queer. But 
she was thinking very clearly, at that. 

She was determined to see him. She 
had no intention of communicating with 
him. What was the use? She would see him 
once more, and then she would go away 
and live her life as it was predetermined. 
Perhaps he had forgotten her anyhow. 
All those pretty girls, riding high-school 
Thoroughbreds in the parade—perhaps he 
was in love with one of them. He was vain 
as well as proud. The very way he had 
made his horse rear in the street — that was 
vanity. 

But she would see him once more. 

She called up the house and made some 
excuse or other, and later she took a taxicab 
and went out to the show grounds. Her 
head was throbbing and her hands icy cold. 
By the time the performance began, the 
grand stand was crowded, but she saw 
nothing of the crowd and but little of what 
went on in the arena. All she saw was Tom 
MeNair, winning the plaudits of the vast 
audience by his recklessness and accepting 
them with a mocking smile. If he sus- 
pected her presence there, he gave no in- 
dication of it; he swept the reserved seats 
with a casual glance now and then, but that 
was all. 

He had come into his own. In that dusty 
inclosure he was a king, and these people as- 
sembled to do him homage. 

She had no idea that he was being unusu- 
ally reckless that afternoon, or that Arizona 
was bursting with rage under his gaudy 
shirt. 

“Look at that crazy fool! He'll break his 
neck or the horse’s, and I don’t give a damn 
which!” 

She saw him only as the apotheosis of all 
that she had remembered, the sublimation 
of her dreams. 

She slipped out before the end of the per- 
formance and drearily went home, to find 
Mr. Trowbridge in the lower hall, heavily 
and beamingly jovial. She forced a smile 
for him and he caught her by the shoulders 
and turned her to the light. 

“Ah!” he cried. ‘Now that is what I 
call a happy bride’s face! Look at that 
color! Look at those eyes!” 

She went obediently upstairs with him to 
some carved 


herself calling: 


look at the gifts; more silver, 
jade, a Hepplewhite sofa, a dower chest, 
very old. When it 
smelled faintly of open wood fires and lav- 
ender. And Herbert with an 
anxious pucker on his forehead and the 
notebook in his hand. 

“Hello, darling.”’ He her ab- 
stractedly. ‘‘Look here, you know more 
about these things than I do. What's that 
worth? Approximately, of 


was opened, it still 


was there, 


kissed 


tea service 
course.”’ 
‘It seems so calculating, Herbert.” 
“Not at all. There’s a lot of value here, 
and it needs protection.” 


Mr. Trowbridge was roaming about, his 


hands behind his back, his head on one side. 
“Now 
for?”’ 


that’s a pretty thing. What’s it 
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him Herbert had 
“*Enamel and gold clock, $200. 
$100. Chest flat 


She stood beside 
moved on: 
Antique silver table urn, 
silver, $3000.” 

“Help an old man, Kay. What shall we 
send you?” 

“Please, why send anything? We 
more now than we can ever use.” 
He must not send anything 
must send anything more. 

ing through with it. It would be a sin 

a sin against Herbert and a sin against her- 
self. To live with one man and love another 
was immoral. 

“But of course I'l! send you somet} 
Don’t you suppose I want to put at least a 
feather in the love nest?”’ 

Love nest! If he would only go away; 
if they would all go and give her time to 
think! 

“What do you think these consoles are 
worth, Kay? Are they genuine or repro- 
ductions?”’ 

“Father says they are genuine. 
don’t you ask him?” 

She got to her room at last and out onto 
the little balcony. But there were men just 
underneath, putting up a marquee on the 
lawn. Although it was late, they were still 
working. They were putting down the 
floor, carefully pushing the boards home 
and then nailing them. It 
father to want a floor in : { 
day or two people would be sittin 
eating, and drinking champagne Her 
health and Herbert's. ‘‘A very long life to- 
gether, and a happy one.” A long 

Suddenly she knew what she 
to do. She was going to Tom McNair 
he wanted her. She turned back into her 


room and closed and locked the door 


have 


Nobody 


She wasn't go- 





Why 





Was ilkKé ner 


XXI 
HAT night, although he had been sleep- 
ing extremely well, Tom slept very little. 


The car was closed, filled with the sour 
odor of old shoes, well-worn clot} ing and 
perspiring human bodies. The men sley 


heavily and noisily, and a track en; 
panted back and forth. Once he fell 
and dreamed that he was pointing cattle to 
the pens and a switch engine had come 
along and scattered them. He 
with the feel of the Miller still 
knees. 

In the morning he made his way morosely 
to the lot. Yesterday’s anger was gone, and 
he felt only a deep dejection. What had he 
expected, anyhow? She had shown him 
that she did not care for him, ha 
him to that bunch at the clt 
come back. That call of 
street, that had been before she had time to 
think. She wouldn't follow it up 

He wandered to the dressing tent, prom- 
ised his laundry to a waiting 1 
went inside. When he had rolled it up he 
drew back the tent flap and handed it to 
the waiting figure. 

“*Here you are,” 
get it back tonight sure. We're 

But the figure did not move 
and he stepped outside. 

It was Kay. 

He was too stunned for speech, and she, 
too, seemed to have nothing to say. She 
looked thinner than he remembered her, and 
her face was set and drawn. He stood there, 
staring at her 

“Well, here 


that explained everyt! 





asleep 


wakened 


between n 


dabandoned 
ib and never 


hers from the 


so] 


gress and 





leaving. 


to take 1 


I am,” she said finally, as if 





And for all his later failures, that time at 
least he understood. He could not know 
what the step had cost her, or the finalit; 
of it. Perhaps he never did realize what 
that last twenty-four hours had been. But 


he looked from her to the dress ng Case 
her feet, and he saw what she meant. She 


was there, to take or leave as he saw f 
He put out both hands 

“T've been waiting for you,” he said, not 
too steadily. “ Ever since Maybe he 
meant to say “‘since yesterday,” but he 


changed it. ‘‘ Ever since God knows when.” 
It was a curious wooing. Later on Kay 
was to question whether it was a wooing at 
all on either side. It was more like a simple 
Continued on Page 110 
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no other car 


can give 


Until you ride in the Hudson Super-Six there is a motoring 
thrill you can never know, 
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meaning on motor car performance. 
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long journey comfortable and free of fatigue. 
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tion, sales and public acknowledgment in its history. 
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(Continued from Page 106 
obedience to some natural law neither of 
them understood. 

They picked up a taxicab at the entrance 
to the lot and started off. There was a li- 
cense to secure and the time was short. 
Tom put his hand in his pocket and counted 
his money. He had twenty-one dollars. 

“T suppose that’s enough?” 

“T should think so.” 

All very matter-of-fact. Something in- 
evitable to be done, so get it done. Not all 
the powers of earth could part them now. 
Time to think later; just now there was a 
schedule to be watched, a routine to be fol- 
lowed. 

They had gone perhaps three blocks be- 
| fore Tom whipped off his big hat and turned 
| to look at her. 

““My God! You and me, Kay!”’ 

There was very little passion in that first 
kiss between them. The situation was still 

| too strange. They themselves were like 
strangers; during their long separation 
both of them had built up out of their 
memories a dream figure, and were now at- 
tempting to recognize it in this flesh-and- 
blood reality. 

Now and then in the intervals Kay would 
| find his eyes on her, almost furtively study- 

ing her, and Tom would find her locking at 
| him with strange half-frightened eyes. 
“‘Name, please?”’ 
“Katherine Dowling.” 
“Your age?”’ 

What was she doing? Giving herself to 
| this strange man, deliberately binding her- 

self to him. It was madness; it was in- 
credible. But she looked composed enough. 
The clerk, filling in the blanks, looked curi- 
ously at Tom’s big hat and colored shirt, 
and at her own small and elegant figure. 

“Show people?”’ he inquired genially 
when he passed over the paper. 

Tom stiffened slightly. “I am. The 
young lady is not.” 

Show people! That was where she be- 
longed now’ She had cast aside her old 
world of luxury and dignity, and now she 
would belong to that strange traveling 
fraternity which lived in back lots under 
canvas and traveled in circus cars about 
the country. But one didn’t do that. One 
went there for a lark, and ate peanuts and 
threw the shells on the ground, and even 
drank pop out of a bottle, tepid sweetish 
stuff which made one thirstier afterward. 

She had her one panicky moment then, 
and as if he felt that recoil in her, Tom put 
out his hand and took hers as they went 
down the stairs to the street. The strength 
of his strong lean hand was what she needed. 
After all, that was life, not the other; a 
hand to hold to—a warm hand, a tender 
and loving hand. 

“Not getting scared, are you, girl?” 

“Just for a minute. You do love me, 
don’t you?” 

“Before God, I do.” 

They were married by a clergyman se- 
| lected at random from the telephone book 
in a drug store, and they ate their wedding 
breakfast back on the lot. There was a new 
lift to Tom’s shoulders, a pride in her that 
he made no attempt to conceal. At the 
door to the dining tent they were halted. 

“Lady with you, Tom?” 

“‘T’ll tell the world she is!” 

Afterward he placed a box for her in a 
sheltered place and hurried to dress. A 
goat, chained to a tent peg, came to sniff 
at her and remained to have his head 
scratched; the cowboy band, eying her 
with interest, lined up outside the double 
opening by the band stand, and all around 
in the spring sunshine people in costume 
were emerging from their tents, mounting 
elephants or camels or horses, and falling 
into line for the spectacular. 

She waited, her hands folded in her lap. 
The sun shone on her narrow gold wedding 
ring, where Herbert’s square-cut emerald 
had formerly rested. She had left that at 
home. She had left practically everything 
at home, except the money in her purse and 
her grandmother’s pearls. Those were hers; 
they could not say she had taken anything 
that was not hers. 
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She was aware that she was exciting in- 
terest, and she got her handkerchief and 
wiped the dust from her smart shoes. She 
felt untidy and the sun was hot. Her head 
was beginning to ache too. She moved the 
box farther into the shade and heard Tom’s 
voice just beyond the canvas. 

“Just get this: Either she goes with me 
tonight, or I stay here.” 

“You know darned well she can’t go 
with you. We can get her on the train, per- 
haps, but the married cars are full up.” 

“Then I'll go by another train.” 

“You'll get a day coach to that burg and 
sit up all night. Now look here, Tom, 
you're up against it unless you do what I 
say. If you'll _"’ 

She moved the box back again. Her 
cheeks were flaming and her head ached 
sharply. The thought that providing for 
her on her wedding night was a matter for 
an outsider shocked her, and it was her 
first lesson in her new life to force a smile 
when he came back to her, leading his 
horse. 

“All right, girl?” 

“Fine.” 

““And happy?” 

“Terribly happy.” 

He put a foot into the stirrup, mounted, 
turned and looked down at her. And sud- 
denly nothing else mattered but the two of 
them, there in the dust and the glare, loving 
each other, belonging to each other. 

In the intervals of the performance when 
he could slip out and be with Kay he did so, 
sitting on his heels at her feet and turning 
the wedding ring on her finger while he 
held her hand. 

“Sure funny to think of a little thing like 
that meaning all it does mean!”’ 

“You're not sorry? You're sure you 
wanted me?” 

“Wanting you’s what I’ve been doing 
nothing else but, my girl.”’ 

But she had been doing some thinking 
too. ‘Will you want to stay with the 
with the show?” 

“‘T can’t leave them in the middle of the 
season, Kay.” 

“Then I'd better learn to do something.” 
She smiled at him. “I can’t sit around on 
a soap box all day.” 

His quick pride was touched. “If you’re 
worrying about my being able to keep you, 
girl, forget it. I’m earning good money— 
plenty. I can keep my wife without her 
having to lift her hand.”’ His voice hard- 
ened. “I don’t want any Dowling money 
either, girl. You know that, don’t you? 
They’re not going to come between us. 
You and I—-we’re going to steer our own 
boat from now on.” 

It was the first mention of her family 
between them, and her first real knowledge 
of his continuing resentment. 

“They can’t come between us now. It’s 
too late, Tom.” 

And that restored him to good humor. 
He looked about, saw that they were un- 
observed, and quickly kissed her. 

“You bet they can’t! They can all go 
to—New Mexico!” he told her. But he 
smiled at her boyishly. ‘You're going 
to like these people, you know. They’re a 
fine lot. The world’s best.” 

He swung easily into his saddle and rode 
off 

Later on, he brought his particular 
cronies to meet her, cowboys like himself, 
gayly dressed, tanned, sheepish. 

“‘ Arizona, meet Mrs. McNair.” 

They came up, took her small hand in 
their great paws, dropped it and retreated. 
Only the little Cossack bowed from the 
waist, with his heels together, and then 
wandered off to survey the scene from a 
distance. 

It was a strange land, this America, 
where young ladies with real pearls—he 
knew real pearls—and plain, very fine 
clothes from Paris, married cowboys. Truly, 
such was democracy; the rest of the 
world talked of it but never would under- 
stand it. 

Only one unpleasant incident occurred, 
and she did not recognize it as such at the 
time. An Indian in cowboy costume walked 
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past her twice, surveying her with the im- 
passive curiosity of his race, and the second 
time he spoke to her. 

“You marry Tom MacNair?’ 

“T am Mrs. MeNair—yes.” 

He smiled a little, and Tom, coming out 
at that moment, swung toward him and 
confronted him. 

“You keep away from that lady,” he 
said menacingly, ‘“‘and put all the distance 
you can between me and you, or 8 

The Indian moved away. 

In the intervals Kay’s thoughts wan- 
dered back to her people. What were they 
thinking—or doing? She could not let 
them know yet; there would be scenes, 
trouble of all sorts. Already she knew that 
Tom would resent any attempt at inter- 
ference, might even be violent with them. 
That night, just before the train left, she 
would send a telegram, but until then she 
dared not risk it. 

The afternoon passed somehow. She had 
checked a suitcase at the railway station, 
and she sent a messenger for it. She was 
afraid to go herself. And later on it was 
taken to the train. At six o’clock she ate 
her supper in the tent. She was accustomed 
to her paper napkin by that time, to the 
narrowness of the board seat she sat on, 
to having her food set before her in small 
dishes, heavy and unbreakable. The news 
of Tom’s marriage had spread about, and 
after the meal people gathered about them. 
Only the girls remained aloof, watching and 
discussing her. The older women were 
maternal and solicitous; they asked no 
questions, and she soon realized that her 
identity was a matter of no interest to 
them. They were prepared to accept her, a 
newcomer from an outer world infinitely re- 
mote. 

“You mustn’t wear pretty shoes like that 
around. You’ll soon spoil them, my dear.”’ 

If, by her manner and the quiet expen- 
siveness of her clothing, they realized that 
the world she had left was even more re- 
mote than appeared, that, too, they kept to 
themselves. But they accepted her. They 
even asked her into the dressing tent that 
night, and she sat on a folding chair, un- 
comfortable and embarrassed, while they 
unself-consciously bathed and dressed be- 
fore her. 

They watched her surreptitiously. The 
strong odor of scented talcum powder, 
cheap perfume and burning alcohol from 
the lamps on which they heated their curl- 
ing irons, mixed with the scents from the 
animal tents and the stables near by, had 
turned her faintly sick, but she smiled at 
them. 

But there was one breath-taking moment 
that night after all. With the performance 
over, and only the working lights left on the 
lot, the cowboys rode their horses to the 
railroad siding. And once again she heard 
the slow tired movement of horses’ feet in 
darkness, the rustle of chaps on leather, the 
faint jingle of bridles and buckles. 

The circus world faded away. Just so 
had she seen the men come in from the pas- 
tures on the range, sitting their saddles 
easily, swaying to the motion of their 
horses. They would go back, she and Tom, 
and pick up their lives where they had left 
them. This was an interlude; it was not 
life. 

She plodded along behind them. Now 
and then she stumbled on the uneven 
ground; the high heels of her slippers 
turned. Once she stepped into a coil of 
wire and almost fell. Tom had arranged an 
escort for her, but she had wanted to be 
alone. 

It did not occur to her that there was 
anything symbolical in that stumbling 
progress of hers, that blind following. 

The men ahead began to sing softly. The 
day’s work was over. Soon the horses 
would be in the cars. A voice would call 
out, “Jerry next.” 

“Jerry coming.” 

A shadowy horse would sniff at the run- 
way, eye the oil flare with suspicion, then 
with a thunder of hoofs dash up and into 
the car. The loading would go on, and 

(Continued on Page 112 
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“Clean every part of every tooth 
... dentists say 
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tooth brush? 
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reaches every tooth. A 
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lay brushing, you will need a new Pro 
phy-lac-tic about every three months. 

It is a good idea to keep several new Pro 
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Continued from Page 110 
when it had finished there was the privilege 
car, and craps, or a poker game. 
So they sang and Kay could hear Tom’s 
voice above the rest, happy and exultant: 


I’m a poor lone Some cowboy, 
I’m a poor lonesome cowboy, 
I'n a poor lonesome cou boy, 


And a long ways from home. 


XXII 

T WAS not until Tom joined her outside 

the cars that she realized that her wed- 
ding night was to be as strange as the day. 
When Tom came to speak to her he was 
awkward and self-conscious. 

“There's a little complication about to- 
night, girl,’’ he said, looking away from her. 
‘*The—the married cars are kind of full up. 
They’ll take care of you, you understand, 
but ii 

“‘I’m sure I'll manage very well.” 
heard her own voice, apparently composed. 

But whatever Tom felt, she was secretly 
relieved. The terrible pitiless publicity of 
the show life had been gradually getting on 
her nerves all day, and now in the semi- 
darkness Tom himself seemed a stranger 
a stranger who had the right to put his 
arms around her, and did so. He felt her 
recoil. 

“Don’t you want me to do that?’ 

‘It’s so public A ii 

“Well, I’m not ashamed of loving you, if 
you are.”’ 

Sitting on the side of her berth later on, 
Tom told her his immediate plans. When 
the train pulled in in the morning he would 
take her to a hotel and they would have 
two days’ honeymoon. After that it would 
be time to think of the future. 

But she was very tired. The closeness of 
the car made her dizzy; the narrow berth, 
a built-in box which held a hard mattress, 
was airless and uncomfortable. Girls in 
faded kimonos were sitting up, each in her 
tiny cubicle, sorting clothes, mending by 
the indifferent light, using cold cream or 
putting their hair in order. Men wan- 
dered through, indifferent to the others, 
but eying Tom and herself with humorous 
interest. Everything in her was crying 
out for privacy, for decent reserves, for 
quiet; even Tom’s jubilant vitality seemed 
out of place. 

“T’'ve got it all fixed,’ he told her. 
“We're going to the Pelham. Nothing's 
too good for us the next few days.”’ An 
then she only smiled. ‘‘ Pretty tired, aren 
you?” 

“*T feel a little crowded.” 

“You'll get over that. They’re a fine lot; 
the best ever. And these girls are on the 
square, too,”’ he added. ‘‘Don’t you get 
any wrong ideas about them.” 

“You would like to stay on, wouldn't 
you?” 

“Tt’sthe way I’m makinga living. 
got to eat, you know.” 

She winced, but he did not notice it. And 


She 


t 


We've 


| she felt, when he finally went away, that 


she had been ridiculously cold to him. For 
him, the people around did not exist; for 
her, they formed a barrier she could not 
If they could only have been alone 
together somewhere, anywhere, she felt 
that the barrier would have swept away. 
sut not alone in his sense of the word, in 
a hotel bedroom somewhere. Everything 
that was fastidious in her revolted at what 
seemed to her to amount to an assignation. 
But to be together, quietly, privately, in 


pass. 


| some quiet distant place, and there to make 


their readjustments—she craved that pas- 


sionately that night. 
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The long train of yellow cars, with the 
flats carrying the great wagons protected 
by canvas, the animal cars, the crowded, 
cluttered sleeping coaches, got slowly under 
way. She lay back on her hard pillow, 
and after a while she reached into her dress- 
ing bag and found a cigarette. She thought 
it might quiet her. But the girl across, a 
kimono thrown casually over her shoulders 
while she mended a stocking, looked over 
quickly and then looked away again, with 
a shocked expression on her face. 

It was indeed a new world. 

Tom, too, was late in getting to sleep. 
He lay, his long body diagonally in the 
berth, his arms under his head, and tried to 
think out his new problem. He loved Kay; 
he felt now thet he had always loved her. 
Mixed with that, however, was a sense of 
triumph over Herbert, over the Dowlings, 
over that mysterious life of hers which she 
had abandoned for him. He had no subtle- 
ties. He was physically rugged and men- 
tally direct; his roots were deep in the soil. 
Vaguely he felt that Kay had been super- 
ficially rooted in something quite different. 
He called it society, but what he meant 
was something for which he had no words 
cultures, conventions, traditions. And 
whatever they were, he resented them. 

“She’s my wife now,” he reflected. 
**She’s got to forget the old stuff and begin 
all over.” 

So neither of them slept much. The 
train rocked along, the big wagons swayed 
in the cars, the tired show people snored 
and grunted in their narrow quarters. 

But when Tom wakened Kay in the 
morning she gave him back smile for smile. 
He brightened perceptibly; ever after she 
was to realize, through all the difficulties 
to come, her power to depress or cheer him 
Other power she certainly lacked. She 
could not force him to her way against his 
will, but she could make him happy or 
wretched as she chose. Later on she was 
to analyze that still further; when she met 
him on his own ground, conformed, agreed, 
he was happy. When she did not, when she 
opposed or disapproved, he was like a will- 
ful child, obstinate but wretched. 

‘Time to leave the bed grounds,”’ he told 
her, and then was queerly silent. There 
wes something so virginal about her as she 
lay there, so almost childish in spite of her 
twenty-three years, that his heart swelled 
within him. He loved her, he adored her. 
He would always be good to her, always 
kind. With the curious eyes of the girl across 
on him, he bent down and kissed her awk- 
wardly. 

She dressed as best she could. The 
room wes a litter of paper towels and the 
never before in her life 


wash 


lock was broken; 
had she put on in the morning clothing she 
had worn the day before, but now she did. 
She had hung up her dark suit the night 
before, and its fine white cuffs and collar 
were still fresh. But the matter of adequate 
clothing began to bother her. She must 
get some things somewhere, but she had 
only fifty dollars in her purse. 

When she got out of the car she saw the 
Indian of the day before. He was lounging 
on the platform, and he leered at her, then 
turned and wandered off. But was 
late, and there was a parade that morning. 
It added to the strangeness of everything 
that she had to go alone to the Pelham and 
there engage a room and bath. And when 
the door locked, to the 
sensation of strangeness was added one of 
dismay. The bleakness of the room, the 
two beds side by side, the frankness of the 
bathroom opening off it, shocked and re- 
volted her. She was a wife, she told herself 


she 


she was inside it, 
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fiercely, not a mistress; but the sen 
remained. The very bareness of the place, 
its reduction of life to its physi 
ties, added to it. 

Never before had she occupied a hotel 
room in all its starkness. A trun! 
pillows, a bright slumber robe on a couc! 
little vases for flowers and family pictures 
in silver frames had always before created a 
temporary atmosphere of home. She 
see Nora now, moving about, deftly 


ation 


al necessi 


Rt 
iul ol 


could 


pulling 


the chairs and putting out the luxurious 
trifles with which they had always traveled 

She could not bear it After all, the 
room was a shrine; it must be, or she was 
all wrong—everything was wrong. She set 


feverishly to work, placing the gol 
from her bag on the dressing table, 





flowers from the florist shop below, even 
finally going down herself and, fearful of 
being recognized, buying an armful of 
magazines from the news stand. And a 
she worked she lost that early panic. She 


had achieved not a shrine, pe 
bit of home. 


rhaps, but a 


Actually she was working against time 
to think. It must come, she knew. She 
could not fight down forever the recogni- 
tion of what she had done; the scandal and 
talk, the stricken household, Herbert. That 
must come, but not now—not yet. She 
lived feverishly in the present; she could 
look neither back nor ahead. 

At something before noon she heard the 
sirens of fire engines and went to her win- 


, 1 1) 
But she ould not see 


standing there in that 


dow to look out. 
them. had, 
room that was to be a shrine, no idea that 
that sound was to alter the whole course of 
her life and Tom MeNair’s. She listened 
to them and then went back to her roses, 
ignorant that they had set in motior | 
chain of events that 
trophe. 

It was not a great 


She 


was to iead to catas 


matter at the begir 


big six 


ning. The leaders of one of the 

horse hitches, driven by Overland Jim, had 
frightened and started to run, and in the re- 
sulting mix-up Overland was thrown and 
sprained his wrist. But Overland, durin, 


the performance, drove the prairie schooner 
during the Indian attack, and that 
Tom MeNair volunteered to take his place 

If he thought of Little Dog he put him 
out of his head. In all the on the 
road the Indian had kept out of his way, 
had made no overt or covert 
him. And Tom believed 


day 


weeks 
move against 


in nis st 


ar tnat 


day. He was recklessly happy, even boast- 
ful. 

“Can I drive a six-horse hitch?” he said 
to the ring stock boss. ‘*‘ Man, where I come 
from it takes six horses to the family bugg; 


to get to church! 

There was no time to see 
performance; he had hoped she 
to the lot, and he kept a pair of keen eyes on 
the alert for her. 


pbelore the 





Kay 





would coms 


He was disappointed and 


somewhat hurt when he did not see her 
and he went into the arena with his heart 
only half in his work. And then it hay 


pened. 

The wagon circled the arena in a cloud 
of dust, 
on their ponies, firing their blan! 
with deadly effect. When it finally 
to a stop and the dust subsided, Tom 
was lying face down on the ground, not 
moving. 

The 
and went on eating its 
ing its pop. It was the little Cossack who 
was the first 
ran out into the 
hands. 





by the yelling Indians 


followed 





came 


grand stand applaude 
T) 
i 


eanuts an 


to recognize a tragedy. He 


arena ant 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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Flit kills Flies and Mosquitoes 


Flies! Mosquitoes! Roaches, moths, bed- 
bugs! How people hate them! And, yet, how 
many still put up with these tormenting 
pests in their homes. And for no reason! It’s 
so easy to kill them all. Millions of families 
have long since learned to enjoy the summer 
incomfort, witha new, healthful cleanliness. 


Just close the doors and windows and spray 
Flit! In a few moments, you can free your 
home of disease-bearing flies, mosquitoes, 
roaches, bedbugs and ants. It searches out 


the cracks and crevices where insects hide and 
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breed, destroying their eggs and larvae. Spray 
your garments. Flit kills mothsand their tiny 
Flit 


is fatal to insects, but harmless to mankind 


worms that eat the holes. It won't stain 


Flit is the result of exhaustive laboratory 
research. The new way. The casy way. The 
safe, sure way, to kill a// houschold insects 
7 
i1lQguid It 


methods 


Spray Flit—the wonderful new 
replaces the old, time-wasting 
swatters, poisons and the like. 

Get ‘‘the yellow can with the black band 


today. For sale throughout the world 
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“Good! They say Helen’s a good shot.” 


““She’s hunted in Canada. She does 
everything well.” 
“Darned good sportswoman,” said 


George, lighting a cigarette. 

‘George, why wouldn’t it be nice to ask 
Mrs. Bayne to go with us? She’s never 
been in the woods. Do you suppose she’d 
care to?” 


He did not seem excited. ‘“She’s not 


much of an athlete—different type 
darned nice of you.” 
“We could get another man. Perhaps 


Courtney could come.” 

“No,” said George decisively, ‘not that 
piker. I'll ask Ferdinand Gates. Court- 
ney would be singing songs all over the 
place.” 

Sara’s heart sank. Courtney was a fat 
troubadour who had first noticed the 
charms of Mrs. Bayne six months after she 
had settled in Adamton. He had met her in 
Boston at her lawyers’; he had introduced 
George to her. Whereas Ferdie Gates was 
an architect and an old beau of Helen’s, 
whom George had stopped asking out be- 
cause Ferdie and Helen always talked 
about galleries and old furniture, leaving 
George out in his ignorance. Now he was 
casting Helen to the lions. 

“I’m not sure,” he said doubtfully, 
‘‘whether she'll want to go. “I'll find out 
in a couple of days and let you know.” 

Then he rose. Mrs. Bayne was cooing to 
him to draw for bridge partners. 


She went, as Sara knew she would. Fer- 


| dinand Gates went, too, and if Helen Platt 


had any thoughts about these additions, 
she kept them to herself. She was a rich 
noble-souled girl who abetted Sara in her 
dictatorship over Adamton. Helen met the 
Hoxies at Grand Central Station, smartly 
dressed, bearing exactly the right bags, kit 
and gun cases. George appeared, balloon- 
like, in a raccoon coat; and Ferdinand 
Gates, the clever architect, long, thin, was 
awfully pleased to see Helen. Ten minutes 
to train time and Mrs. Bayne had not ar- 
rived. 

“We'd better get on,” said Gil snappily. 
“George can wait for her.” 

“That’s right, George, remember your 
widow,” said Gates. ‘Be sure you get on 
this train.” 

“Go to hell,”’ said George, looking in all 
directions. Where was the little woman? 

“You should have met her,” said Sara 
reprovingly. 

“She wouldn’t let me. 
early to go to a hairdresser’s.”’ 
a hairdresser do for a hunter? 

Then Mrs. Bayne arrived, in a sable coat, 
with a corsage of orchids, on her head a hat 
bedizened with rhinestones. Two porters 
carried bags, dressing cases, novels, a first- 
aid kit and a box containing an electric 
iron, a hair curler and a teakettle. These 
things were stowed in the drawing-room 
which the three women shared. 

““My dear,” said Mrs. Bayne, “don’t 
move a single thing. I can squeeze in any- 
where. Aren't these the most galumptious 
orchids? Your sweet brother sent them. 
Welcome to the big forest! Porter, fetch a 
vase; the darling things are wilting. Why 
don’t we sit right down and have some 
bridge? We can cut in. I'll call the boys 
before they are lost to us in the smoking 
room.” 

She fluttered through the door after the 
Sara, who had looked forward to an 
evening over a new novel; Helen, who had 
planned letters to her aunts in Boston, 
looked at each other. 

Ferdinand Gates came in at that mo- 
ment and steered Helen out into the car, 
where they could talk about beauty and 
antiques. 

George, returning with Mrs. Bayne, 
never asked what had become of them. 
Mrs. Bayne, talking and giggling every mo- 
ment, made seven grand slams and won 
rubber after rubber. 


She came in 
What could 


boys. 
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McGonigle’s, where the Hoxies and 
George Trevor went annually, was not a 
sporting camp, but a supply base for a 
chain of lumber camps scattered in the 
woods around the Alleguash. A decade ago 
Hoxie had gone down East on business for 
his firm and had struck up a friendship 
with McGonigle, a tall Irishman who had 
lived for forty years in the woods. Annu- 
ally, after that, Hoxie and Sara and George 
had been invited down to shoot deer, and 
had become close friends of MeGonigle and 
partisan devotees of the woodsmen who 
acted as guides. 

Sara preferred Joe Pitou, an impish 
French-Canadian, stealthy, agile, as full of 
grimaces asa monkey. George liked young 
Jake, who resembled a boy’s conception of 
Leatherstocking, silent, fearless, an expert 
shot. 

Old Jake, the foreman, appealed to 
Hoxie. Old Jake was a grizzled, weather- 
beaten man of sixty, a king over his men, 
who regarded life with resigned gloominess. 
Old Jake had been all over the country, 
gone to sea, lived three years in South 
Africa, lost three wives, and didn’t see no 
scnse to the way people went on. 

Young Jake met them when they got off 
the train at St. Felix’s, and holding out a 
huge leather-colored hand, said he was fine. 
Sara he acknowledged with a blushing bow; 
and although George introduced the three 
strangers, he nodded his head without look- 
ing at them. It was obvious that he was 
afraid of ladies. 

He took a look at their kit and whis- 
tled. ‘‘Brought along enough stuff for an 
army.” 

“‘That’s the ladies, Jake,”’ said George. 
‘“*A lady can't shoot without her trunks.” 

The crowd which had gathered to watch 
the sports debark roared at this. They 
liked George. 

Jake, complaining and struggling, got 
their luggage into the two cars in whic} 
they were to drive to Arline’s, who kept the 
Snake Pond Inn. 

“Just about bust these old springs,’’ he 
told George. ‘“‘What do wimmen need with 
all these traps?”’ 

“‘Isn’t he darling?’’ said Mrs. Bayne, the 
cynosure of the townspeople, who had 
never seen a sight like her. Her sable coat, 
although warm, suggested a lady going to 
the opera rather than into the woods. 
“‘TIsn’t he marvelous?’’ went on. “So 
woodsy.”’ 

“Hush!” said Sara nervously. ‘Don’t 
talk like that. They hate it.’ She glanced 
nervously around lest someone shoot. How 
everyone was staring! City people looked 
ridiculous amidst these practiced, rugged 
natives. 

Yet all the thirty miles over to Snake 
Pond, Mrs. Bayne raved. There was no 
silencer on her airy tongue. As long as the 
light held out she admired the scenery, the 
hills, the forest, the primitiveness of it all. 
George told her ponderously the name of 
this mountain, explained the course of that 
stream, the technic of cutting lumber. Sara 
wished that Gil and Helen, who were 
hind in the other car, could have heard 
him. 

They went to bed early at Arline’s and 
were hauled out of bottomless sleep at five 
o'clock in the morning. It was black as 
midnight, and bitterly cold. Sara thought 
of her warm bedroom at Adamton, of deli- 
cious forgone sleep. Was she getting old? 
She struggled into her bulky clothes in the 
icy bedroom and went down to the dining 
room, where Mrs. Bayne was standing be- 
fore the fire, wide awake, laughing. She 
wore a smart costume, jacket and trousers 
of green suéde, and her fair hair was tucked 
away inside a fur cap. She looked pictur- 
esque, whimsical and Peter Pannish, as she 
no doubt wished to look. 

Arline, in a bungalow apron, her childish 
face all awe, sat on the edge of the table, 
drinking in the splendor. The boys were 
there, too—Young Jake, with Joe and Old 


she 


be 
De- 
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Jake, who had paddled down the night be- 
fore with the extra canoes. They had lost 
their shyness. Joe monopolized the con- 
versation. 

“‘T see that bear going along by the store- 
house,”’ he was saying. ‘Good morning, 


Missis Hoxie. You hear about the big 
bear?” His eyes were black lakes of excite- 
ment. 


*‘Joe’s got bear on the brain,” said Ar- 
line. ‘‘Ain’t you, Joe?” 

‘Lots of room there for something,” said 
Old Jake gloomily 

“Lots of room where?” said Joe, advanc- 
ing like a menacing ape. ‘You be careful 
what you say about this man.”’ Everyone 
roared. 

“*Space for rent,’’ said Old Jake, touching 
his head. 


“*Hee-hee,” said Arline. “Oh, Joe 
Pee-tou!”’ 
“Go on about the bear,” said Mrs. 


Bayne pleadingly. 
bears.” 

“You folks had better eat if you’re going 
out in them canoes,” said Arline, suddenly 
becoming a landlady. ‘‘Dor-us,”’ she 
called, “bring in the breakfast and fry all 
them eggs.” 

The boys went out to pack the canoes 
But Joe stayed to talk about the bear, 
which was twenty feet high, ten feet broad 
and afeard of noman. Bullets went in him 
and came out the other side, wondering 
why they had been wasted. The bear was a 
steady visitor at McGonigle’s camp, carry- 
ing off tins of molasses, sacks of sugar, dried 
apricots and McGonigle’s pet chickens 
Dominique Gaspaire had had a shirt stolen 
Someone else down the river had seen the 
bear wearing a shirt looking exactly like 
Dominique’s. 

“You ladies take keer at night,” he said, 
getting more and more excited. ‘‘That old 
bear will jumpinon you. He likes sweets.” 

“ih. * said Helen. ‘‘Ferdie, aren’t 
you nervous?” 

Ferdie, spearing another pile of griddle 
cakes, said he was as jumpy as a cat. 

“*T adore bears,” said Mrs. Bayne. “Once, 
when Chester and I were in the Rockies, a 
mountain lion jumped on the roof of our 
cabin and our 
Chester got it on the first shot. 
night a bear came righ 
Jears are so woolly, it 
kill them.” 

**Say, missy, don’t you talk silly. You 
ain’t seen nothing like this bear. Mean 
fellow, stealing can’ goods. Meester Mc- 
Gonigle can’t bring can’ goods all the way 
from Bangor to feed bears.” 

*“*T suppose not,’ said Mrs. Bayne. 
the bear doesn’t realize i 

‘Joe, you fool!” called Young Jake from 
the front porch, and Joe dashed out on his 
1] 


1 1egs. 


“T adore hearing about 


my! 


outside window. 
The next 


t up to our door. 


roared 


seems a shame to 


is 


“Vet 


tireless crookec¢ 





“Isn’t he killing?” said Mrs. Baynes. 
*So picturesque !”’ 
‘“‘He’s a nut,” said Gil. ‘Why aren’t we 








starting? It’s almost lig! 


Mrs. 


coffee and rose. 


ner 


Bayne drained 


** Let’s leave 


second cup of 


before we die 


from overeating.”” She rushed upstairs to 


get her sables. 


Joe had put an outboard motor in his 
canoe and insisted upon towing the two 
others. He had weird ideas about the 
channel in the twisting, shallow river, and 


when he grated bottom or took the wrong 








course the yells of the boys filled the air 

The river forked, constantly winding past 

green conical islands. The stillness and the 
1] 


greenness Cast a spell Over them, and they 
t 





ceased to je st, to call cand forth. Sara 


even stopped worrying about George and 
disliking Mrs 


_ 
payne. 





It was past four when they reached 
McGonigle’s McGonigle himself, a 
bearded giant in a red Mackinaw, was 
waiting on the wharf 

‘“*Hi there, Garge!’’ he shouted, and 
George roared back. ‘Brought along a lot 


Continued on Page 119 
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e delicious butter and it is all because tl 


lunch box 


jars and pails 


Dunce fell 


s Dunce in his stroll near the Teenie Weenie 


phe cu 
ige happened ito see a group of children’s lunch boxes 
1 course he had to find out what was in them 
He climbed onto one big box and just as he looked over 
the edge foot slipped and he fell headlong into it 
Fortunately he was not hurt, although he fell right on t 
hard-boiled egg. He rolled off the egg and tumbled 
jell ind h and wallowed about in the sticky stuff 
He soon found he could not get out of the be ind he 
vegan t ell for help at the top of his young voice 
The Doctor, who happened to be passing, heard his 


yuts and came to his rescue The foolish Dunce was 
lled out and the Doctor soundly scolded the little chap 
ving into the lunch box. 
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see 
Willards are built to give 


the car owner more for his 


money. And Willards do it 
every time. 





The outstanding quality 
the Willard people put into 
every battery they make is the 
reason why you can be sure 
of a fuller measure of useful 
battery life for every dollar 
you spend. 
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Willard 5-Point Inspection 

—the service we give after the 

' battery is installed in your car 
—is another reason a Willard 

lasts longer and serves better. 


Willard 5-Point Inspection 
takes but a few minutes of the 
owner’s time—now and then. 
It is the normal care every bat- 
tery should receive. In short, 
battery health insurance. 
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(Continued from Page 114 
of wimmen, 
canoes beached themselves in the 
inlet. 

“‘Hundreds,” said George. 


Garge?”’ he asked as the 


“vrave l 


‘Take your 
pick.” 

McGonigle liked Sara, he liked the whole 
lot of them, but he wasted little time on the 
frills of social intercourse. He gave Sara a 
fatherly hand and to Helen Platt a helpful 
As Mrs. Bayne approached he stared 
with obvious curiosity. Who and what was 
this, coming to spread sunshine in the wil- 


one. 


derness? 

“Oh, thank you,” said Mrs. Bayne, tak- 
ing both his hands. “I can barely move 
I’m positively ossified. Seven solid hours 
in that gondola! Hold me 
She staggered helplessly, while McGonigle 
held on. 

“Oh, my, how entrancing! How per- 
fectly marvelous! Is all this yours, Mr. 
McGonigle?’’ She swept out one hand to 
include the vast holdings of the Eastern and 
Western Paper Company. 

McGonigle admitted he didn’t own it all. 
Come along in, you ladies,”’ he said in- 
clusively. ‘‘ You must be near froze.” 

He promenaded ahead with Mrs. Bayne, 
while Sara and Helen Platt, like the noble 
women they were, came after, carrying 
their own rugs. 

“No, Mr. McGonigle,’”’ Mrs. Bayne was 
saying, ‘‘I never would have the heart to 
fire a gun at one of those little brown 
creatures. I love all Nature too much.” 

‘*Nature ain’t so lovable when ye know 
her,”’ said McGonigle. ‘Hurry up, Mrs. 
Hoxie. The has been yelling for 
hours.” 

“Ts he falling?” thought Sara. ‘Or will 
he knew what a Nature faker is when he 


9. 
sees one: 


one second! 


cook 


In the mess house, she greeted Edgar 
Leclerc, who had cooked in the woods for 
twenty-five years but still wore the worried 
look of a worker for uplift. He was pleased 
all the ladies and hoped all had 
been well since last they had met. He 
bowed to Mrs. Bayne politely and said no 
ma’am, he never found it difficult to feed 
the men, because the company provided 
plenty of fodder. 

Later, that night, Sara and her husband 


ig the day in the bedroom of 


to see 


were discus 
Aunt Ella 
Florida. MecGonigle had built cabins along 
the racing river for his clan. Aunt Ella’s 
house had a living room and two bedrooms, 
in one of which Helen Platt and Mrs. 
Bayne slept. 

In the other, Gil said to Sara, in the 
“You mean to say she isn’t go- 
Yet she’s going 





McGonigle, who was now in 


darkness, 
ing to shoot anything? 
along with George.” 

“Yes; isn’t it splendid? 
mad.”’ 

Hoxie grinned. He could see the jagged 
branches, black in the white moonlight, and 
the square plaza in front of the storehouse. 
What a racket the river made! 

‘He isn’t mad yet,” he said. 
McGonigle was charmed.” 

*He’s an old man.” 

Hoxie extemporized: ‘Mrs. 
like a circus parade, or the annual revue of 
the volunteer fire department. We 
rush out to see the excitement even though 
some of us may get trampled. 
far, has got the best if the most dangerous 


She'll drive him 


‘Even old 


Jayne is 
boys 
George, so 


‘Wait until tomorrow 
give it away.” 

“T shan’t be with you,” he said. ‘Old 
Jake and I are going up to Misery Pond.” 

‘I shall see,”’ said Sara fervently, ‘‘that 
George never leaves her side.” 

‘Look at that!” said Gil, sitting up in 


i 


bed. 


seat 


he may want to 


»” 


‘Look at what? 

“*There’s that bear of Joe Pitou’s.”’ He 
pointed out to the clearing between the 
warehouse and the tool shop. There stood 
the black terror, ambling along as uncon- 
cernedly as a night watchman in a bank. 
He crossed the square, paused at the front 


door of the warehouse, scratched himself re- 


and decided to go around by the 


f , 
nectively 
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back way. In the immense shadows he dis 
appeared. 
“Oh-h-h!”’ said Sara, at the wine 
her nightgown. ‘ Where has he gone’ 
“After canned pineapple. It must be at 
the back door. 
In afew minutes they heard shouts and a 
few shots. But by that time they were too 





Come bac k to bed ss 


sleepy to care. 

The next morning, Gil and Old Jake had 
breakfasted and were stepping down out of 
the mess shack when the girls 

“Leaving us so 
Bayne. 
thirsty.” 

““Now, Gil, please try to get back before 
dark,”’ said Sara. don’t let Mr. 
Hoxie fall into the river Have you 
taken enough food?” 


‘All we can carry 


appeared 
cried Mrs 


‘I never saw anything so blood- 


early?” 


“Jake, 


,ma’am. Good morn 
ing, ladies.’”” Old Jake and Gil went off 
muttering to each other, which was their 
favorite sport. 

“That’s a ripping rifle of Gil’s,”’ 


Helen enviously. “I wish 


said 
I had changed 
mine.” 

Helen was a lovely sight. Her crisp 
chestnut hair had a natural wave, she had 
an innate grace. It suited her to get up 
early. But her fresh elusive spell was 
obliterated by the flagrant spirits, the 
bursting vibrancy of Mrs. Bayne. Mrs. 
Bayne did all the talking. She praised the 
coffee, and the early morning sun fell on 
her golden hair. 

**Gosh,” said George, shouting from the 
door, “aren’t you women ever going to stop 
eating?” 

“Another early bird! One more cup,” 
sang Mrs. Bayne, holding out her mug to 
Edgar. ‘“‘Don’t be a bear.” 

“The bear came again last night,’’ said 
Edgar. ‘‘He tapped a bag of corn meal. 
They'll never git him. He’s bewitched.” 

“T’ve got a good mind to paint today,” 
said Ferdinand Gates. “It’s too ripping a 
day to go blasting animals all over this 
peaceful country.” 

**Oh, come on, Ferdie,”’ said Helen Platt, 
tossing him a doughnut. ‘‘Don’t let me 
down on the first day.”’ He looked full into 
her gray eyes and for the first time felt that 
was melting. Were the brooks at 
last beginning to run? 

“T’ll come today.” 
the bright morning. 
come with me.” 

George was waiting, wit 
over his shoulder, Joe Pitou and Young 
Jake beside him. Sara was in sight, coming 
from her cabin, a smart red hat on her com- 
petent head. There 
sport but Gil shooting about the country- 


side, but one couldn't be too care ful. 


the ice 


He followed her into 
**But tomorrow you'll 


a knapsack 


might be no other 


‘Aren't we ever going to start?” 


George, his pink face all frowns 

“It’s not my fault,’’ said Sara cheerfully. 
He knew that Mrs. Bayne had been last at 
breakfast, and Mrs. Bayne was now delay- 
ing things by doing a few things to her hair 
Helen and Ferdie hove 
talk. 

“Where 
art gallery?”’ growled George. 

Sara hoped Mrs. Bayne was delaying to 
manicure her nails. The thing was going 
splendidly. But no, alas, at that instant 
the widow appeared, dancing airily down 
the truck path, a red béret on her head, her 
green shooting costume a splash of color. 
From one arm hung no gun, but her 
familiar beaded sewing bag, which she had 
picked up for a song in Budapest. 
looked at her with weary desperation. 

** All ready for the big trek?’’ she asked 
The men sadly turned their faces north. 

They were making for a valley three 
miles to the east, where there was a spring 


growled 


in sight, deep in 


do they think they are—at an 





George 


and a pool, a hidden retreat approved by 
On a hill near by there 
where they could cat luncheon. George had 
a secret desire to leave the phalanx of 
women behind him on those rocks while he 


1 " 
aeer,. were TocKs 


and Jake stole away. Joe would look out 
for Sara and Mrs. Bayne. What happened 
to Ferdinand Gates, he did not care. A 
huge dislike of that fellow was growing in 


| neart. 
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Yet under the mesmer yrancde 
woods, | irritation vanished. The mer 

4 ence et gy ¢ ‘ t} y y r 
nothing, | e the good woodsmen they were 
Sara new now to behave among the w 
sweet picture against the gree é ‘ 
frained from mentior ng it I he notice 
darling littie plants e wa I 
them 

Not so Mrs. Bayne She r ed ea 
spruceling. She planned to take back a 
great boxiul to plant about her house in 
Adamton What was the ise of paying 


nurserymen tremendous prices when one 








could dig tl up in the wilderness? 
Would the at Eastern and Western 
Paper Company mis few little trees? 





Oh, my, What was that bird? Look, 
look at those strange tracks! Could it bea 
bear? Couldit be adeer? How thrilling to 


be le aping across [ rooks! 

“Hush!” said Sara, a hundred times 
For a few minutes Mrs. Bayne would hush, 
until so overwhelmed by the gigantic still 


ness of the wilderness that she needs must 


mention it. ‘“ Marvelously still,’’ she whis 
pered, and the echo rattled th rougn the 
wilderness. 

3y ten o'clock they had reached the val- 
ley They stopped to reconnoiter; they lay 
on the ground, peering through bushes 
they followed tracks, but they had no sign 
of a deer. f 
silence, the dense blue overhead, the myriad 
If he 


Bayne as she 


George, under the spell of the 


greens of the forest, was less surly 
looked alarmedly at Mrs 
scrambled over rocks and giggled under 
bushes, he said nothing. Her low rating as 
a woodsman was perhaps ameliorated by 
her fetching appearance. Sara had never 
known anything so disgusting 

At the spring, in the late morning, they 
ate luncheon 

“Lots of deer up yonder,” said Young 
Jake, moving his head backward to the 
‘** Mike got seven there last week.”’ 
shrieked Mrs. Bayne. “* What 
about the law?’ 

“The law ? W hat law »”” aske d Jake, 
winking at George 

“This is the big woods,” said Joe I 
shot seven game wardens in my time.’ 

“You 


Bayne, taking out her sewing 


east 


“Seven!” 


bloodthirsty ogre!’ said Mrs 
The guides regarded her with awe. They 
ladies smoke cigarettes, 
tl ey 


woman doing needle-point fifty miles from 


had seen 


them swear, but had never seen a 


civilization 


“What may that be asked Jog 
“Lady, is that one of them flapper’s 


He was convulsed by his own wit. 
Mrs. Bayne explained about the set of 


Chippendale chairs she had picked up 


aresses. 


England and the covers she was making for 


them. “Think!” she said. “This is the 
tenth and last. When they're finished I'm 
going to have a party, and I hope people 


will realize what they’re sitting on. Months 
of toil!” 

How do you find the time 

“Oh, I love doing it I'm not clever 
enough to do all the things you and Hele 
do. I’m a stupid old thing—like Mis 
Muffet.” 

‘I didn’t know women still did fancy 
work,” said Gates, taking his pipe out of 
his mouth. He looked at Mrs. Bayne 
handiwork as he looked at Skyscrapers a 


sunsets, trying to understand the scheme 


‘Come on, Helen,” he said, giving it up, 
“let’s go up east and find a deer. Joe, you 
come with us.” 

The three disappeared into the wood 
saying they would tind their own way 
tocamp. Sara, left alone with Mrs. Bayne 
and George, felt de George sat aga 


a fallen tree trunk, 
Bayne was sewing. They looked domes 
touristic 


“George 





we're going deer inting, wed ette 
start 


George groaned Sornetimes I w 


h the 
deer would come walking up to the gur 
he said. “It’s nice here 

Continued on Page 121 
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Continued from Page 119 

‘Isn’t it darling?” sighed Mrs. 
‘**Look at those great tall trees. 
they’ve been here for hundreds and hun- 


dreds of 


Jayne. 


I suppose 


years. 

Young Jake and Sara rose resolutely to 
their feet, George after them, and Mrs 
Bayne sprang up, tucking her sewing into 
bag. “I’m going along,” 
‘just to see what it’s all about.” 

‘You could wait here,”’ 

Sara could stay with you.”’ 

‘‘Heavens, don’t separate Sara from the 
hunt! She'd never forgive me.” 

‘“*T should say not,” said Sara. 

When they got home that night the sun 
had set, the first stars were taking their 
seats in the sky and the lights were blazing 
at the depot. Sara, footsore and weary, 
and Mrs. Bayne, who carried a mess of wild 
spangle berries in her arms, turned into 
their cabin. Helen sat by the stove, reading 
a back number of the Farmer’s Gazette. 

‘* Hello,” “Any luck?” Sara 
shook her head. 

‘T got these,’”’ said Mrs. Bayne, enthusi- 
the berries. “‘We saw 


her she said, 


said George. 


she said. 


astically 
deer 
“Hit any?” 
Sara shook her head. 
“We got two,” 
‘Ferdie is a good shot. He's going to paint 
the rest of the week. I rather think I'll do 
I haven’t touched a pen- 
Mrs. Bayne had stuck the 
umbrella holder. 
better than a 


waving 


‘Not one!” 
Helen 


said casually. 


some sketching. 
cil in years.” 

spangle berries into an 
much 


‘Those are lovely 
nobly. 


said Helen j 
‘It’s all I'm capable of,” 


going into her room. 





deer,”’ 


said the widow, 


‘George is furious,”’ said Sara in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘She giggled incessantly. We 
saw three deer and each time she did some- 
thing terrible. George was about to fire 
fell off a tree— backwards. Then 
she spilled her sewing things. Another time 
we had one sighted, but she got tangled up 
in some bushes, and by the time we got her 
Sara threw both her hands ex- 


when she 


out 
pressively in the air. 
‘George must be sore,”’ said Helen. 
**He is and he isn’t. He seems to have 


lost his senses 
Poor old George,”’ laughed Helen. 
Gil, asleep on the bed, wakened to hear 


} ‘ ] 
his wife's tale. 


went wrong,” she 


“* George 


‘Everything an- 
nounced happily 
the way home, thinking of losing those 
beautiful deer.”’ 

Gil reached for his shoes. 
ceed, my dear, I shall buy you a bunch of 
But instinct and experience suggest 
to me that when a man is smitten he does 
not notice the inadequacies of his beloved. 
Mrs. Bayne’s giggle may be dearer to 
George than the capture of one deer.” 

“You sound like a presidential message, 
Gil,” ‘Come tomorrow and see 


was cross all 


“If you suc- 


roses. 


she said. 
for yourself.” 

‘“God spare me that. No woman will 
ever accompany me into the woods.” 

‘Not even me?” 

“Not even you.” 

She laughed. Gil had refused to take her, 
even as a bride, shooting with him. He al- 
ways went alone, or with Old Jake. If Gil’s 
ability to dispense with her was annoying, 
George might come to the same conclusion 
about Mrs. Bayne. All men were Tartars 
under the skin, 

But that evening, and all the evenings 
Mrs. Bayne seemed to win back all 
had lost during the day. She 
into something smart and simple 
and appeared at supper, unsubstantial, 
ethereal, against the tweedy efficiency of 
The cook, Edgar, plied her with 
feared she would not last 
the night; and the boys, coming in to swap 
stories, stared as men from No Man’s Land 
are said to have gazed on the first American 

They looked at George, too, 
as if tracing the progress of his fall. 

Day after day disintegration of 
George as a huntsman ensued. George and 
Mrs. Bayne 


single file, after the elusive 





alter, 
that she 


slipped 


the other 


} vit 
biscult 


s as if he 


war W orker. 


the 


Young Jake and Sara and 
started forth, in 
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the decadent Gates and Helen 
Platt sallied forth to pursue art. And eacl 
, sg 


night Gil would ask Sara, “‘ Any luck 





ig 7 - 
SiX Smali spruce trees, she wouid an- 


“ George had to dig them up. 


Or, “A collection of 


swer happily 
He is 


ferns for her back 


speechless.” 
garden.” 
not a darned thing, my dear; 


Yet on the fifth aft 











in a ar way. They tramping 
along in a new country, river 
n the early afternoon, wi of all 


naden 





people, caught her loot 


under the leaves, twisted her ankle and fell. 
She fell with a thud, 


and the others, who 


and had to yell twice 
before George 


ahead, turned. 





George, sullen all day, had something to 
pin his anger on. “Well, get 


you?”’ he said, like a good brother 


up, can't 


Mrs. Bayne ran to her like a ministering 
angel. ‘“‘Oh, you poor dear! 
Sara was a tall woman, and it was quite 
“Lucky the 
she said above her pain. 


“Why 


r ‘ite . 
going ne 


a job getting her untangled. 
gun didn’t go off,” 

George shrugged his shoulders 
didn’t you look where you were 
id. 

‘Don’t be a brute. Now you won't be 
bothered by any women.” 
f 





Salt 


George shrugged 
elt her ankle for the bi 
“Don’t!” 


ght,”” he said 


, 
and she 





groaned. 
“Oh, all 1 ‘Come along, 

Jake, we'll have to go home, if she can 

make it.” 

“I’m going to try,” she said 


don’t propose to lie here 


crossly. “I 
and die to make It 
easier for you.” 

Mrs. Bayne, ignoring George, was tender 


and solicitous. She held back branches 


rificed a silk handkerchief as a bandage. 
It was two the 
r, and then they had to get Sara into 


By the time she got to the depot 





miles across country to 








‘anoe, 
sne Was a wreck, 
‘This 
said. “And I haven’t got 
‘You've 
George coarsely. ‘“ Mrs. 


is the end of my hunting, she 








busted al : 1 
Bayne and I will 
He looked at Mrs. Bayne 


Sara ‘The 


got a € Salt 
get the deer.”’ 
conceitedly. 
game is up.” 
Mrs. Bayne had other ideas on the mat- 
ter. She announced flatly that night that 


she was not going out with George or any 


said to herself 


man. She was staying home to amuse Nara. 
‘*My dear, do you think I would leave 
you?” she said. ‘‘Leave you alone with a 


sprained ankle, to go about the country 
No indeed! While 


you read I can finish the needle-point 


with those two men? 


Mrs. Bayne was one of those women who 
make war comfortable. She arranged pil- 
lows, brought hot food, buil 
and stuck up 
George and Gil and Gates and Helen sat 
y, DaSKing in Mrs. 


t a roaring fire 
vases of whortleberries. 
about the room all evenir 
Bay ne’s cheer. 

The next day Sara hobbled 





to the sola; 


in the afternoon she slept. Mrs. Bayne 
went into the dining room, where she 


Mr 


a trip upriver to 


McGoniglk 


one of his 


mended Edgar’s socks 
came in from 
camps, and she mended his sock 

‘You’d better Mrs. 


*“We’re a poor lot of 


s too. 
stay, Bayne,” he 
said. wretched men 
he re,” 


‘Mr. McGonigle,” said Edgar in his 


high, complaining voice, ‘“‘be sure to git 
some molasses when you send the boys 


down to St. Felix’s.’ 

‘“*Molasses!"’ shouted McGonigle. ‘I 
never heard the like. It’s only 
day that I brought up a cask.’ 

“Didn’t you hear about the bear gittin’ 
into it the other night, Mr. MecGonigle? 
He gave it one slap and cracked it, and ate 
it up Mr. McGonigle, 


that bear.”’ 








It’s terribu about 
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‘Terribul?”’ said McGonigk It 
trason! Mrs. Bayne, come with me while I 
see about a trap fo tne , 


Mr. 
M rs Bayne Was a great 
hand him the nalis At five o'clock, whe 


she went in 


McGonigle made a trap ar 


to Sara With a pot of tea 


The bear \ 














said, ‘ t e hear ( Acke 
and yw enough to stay awa 

The be ar did stay away that nig and 
three days went by quietly Sara to 
short painful walks and Mrs. Bayr 
pranced along beside her. Fer and Gat 
and Helen stayed home, too, although they 
disappez to paint 

“You know,” said Mr Bayne one 


bright morning, “I think those two ars 

falling in 
as , 
Love! 

doesn’t care arap about him.’ She wanted 

but didn’t 


George were practically engaged 





love.”’ 
Nonsense!’’ said Sara She 


to say, dare, that 


brilliant fellow, but I’m sure they don't care 
for each other. They’re just good frier 
‘That may be, my said Mr 
Bayne, with her widow’s air of knowing all 
“But people 
this. Nature and 
things to one. One 
This alarmed Howe 
and Gil, with Joe and Jake, had gone off the 
day before on a three days’ trip; for a few 
days George was safe. He would have time 
to reflect on the unsuitable Mrs. Bayne. He 
would come back, to see Helen Platt pur- 
s Ferdinand Gates, and to snatch 
her as a man might snatch a forgotte: 
heirloom from a marauding auctioneer 
The next night, before supper, Sara sat 
ing room. Mrs 
Bayne was in the workshop helping the 
aroused McGonigle with another trap. The 
darned old bear had been around the night 
before, had avoided the old trap and eater 
two cans of garbage. 
Helen and Ferdie, who had gone to paint 
the view from a promontory on the river 
known as Halligan’s Leap 
Finally Sara decided to wait no longer 
Helen and Ferdie were late, or had 
straight in to eat. She slipped on ! 
jacket, turned down the light and opened 
the door. Instantly she closed 


paraly zed. 


dear,”’ 
about the heart. change ina 
place like 
is freed.”’ 


para. ver, George 


ued by 


before the stove in her liv 





ra was waiting for 





yone 


her 


it and stood 


She heard voices, a low 


and steps on the walk. 

So Helen was a modern girl; she could 

slip from the arms of Ferdinz 
come giggling in. 

’ 1) . 

She could. Like ali women in ilove, sne 

looked | 


Gates 


happily reckless So Fer 
had worked 
Poor, poor George! 
*Oh,” said Sa 
Helen 
dear, if you 
Oh, my! I 
Ferdie wants it kept a secret 
romantic in these woods.” 
“ These terrible woods!"’ echoed Sara 
Aren't you glad?” 


“Of course "se 


this transtormatio! 


¢ ’ 


“torgive meé 





hugged her uproariously My 
could have seer 


was about to tell you, but 


said Sara, kissing her It's 


too exciting But also sad 
and George to marry 
*George!”’ said Helen. “Oh, no! We're 
too much alike 
marry fools."’ She 
her disordered hair. “On, ~ 
about us— Ferdie and me!” 
3ut, Helen,”’ said Sara solemnly you 
don't think Ferdie 
‘In a great many ways,” she admitted 
But we can afford it. | feel like a 
vacation.” She giggled 


My dear,” 


Sensible should 
fingers through 


I’m ce ou 


people 
pt 


ran ner 


is a fool 


you will be happy d 
marriage as a vacation with a fo Wo 
George go i for such decadence 
The men were expected back the 
next ad { 
ind Hele N 
paint at De 


‘I don’t think they'll do mu 





said Sara as she and Mrs. Ba wave 
good DY 

‘I bet ten dollars they're engage 
Mrs. Bayne. ‘People always giggle whe 


they’re in love. 





| NCVE 
thought it 
possthle for such 
a smart shoe 
lo he SO 
comfortable 


1m 


9? 


ARNOLD 
GLOVE-GRIP 


SHOES 
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said Sara, remembering her 
and her 


“Do they?” 


own engagement and the lists she 


mother had immediately begun to make 
There hadn't been time for much giggling. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Mrs. Bayne with con- 
viction. “It must be perfectly grand. 


Chester and I never giggled—once."” She 
detailed the late Chester's lack of idiocy. 

‘I think I'll take a walk,” said Sara. 
‘Why not come along? We can go down 
the river road and find a sunny place on the 
bank.” 

Mrs. Bayne ran into the house and re- 
turned with her sewing bag, a 
blanket for Sara and a bag of molasses 
“In case we get lost,’’ she said. 

Sara still walked with a cane, but she was 
a vigorous woman who resented inactivity. 
She walked farther than she thought she 
the road—not so much a road as 
beaten-down track—followed the river 
They walked almost two miles before 
they turned off to clamber down through 
the trees and the scrubby new growth to 
There was no wind, and the sky, 
which had been a misty blue at noon, was 
slowly blanketing itself with white clouds. 
The air had a penetrating chill. 

‘“‘Um-m,” said Mrs. Bayne, “‘it feels like 
snow. We mustn’t stay long.”” She pulled 
out her sewing and went to work. ‘‘ Three 
more of these arabesques and the race will 
be finished,”’ she said. “‘Isn’t this a divine 
shade of rose? I’ve been five months finish- 


bo« ks, 


’ 
canay. 


could; 
} 


ank 


the bank. 
| 






ing the set."” She bent her head over her 
need! 

Sara was reading a Popular Science 
book. She believed in keeping up with 
things. Yet as she read about atoms she 


wondered how George would take the news. 
Was he still intrigued by Mrs. Bayne? 
the woman? Mrs. 
who e\ sewed so that her 
‘ould keep others from read- 
ing, chattered on 

“Won't Mr. Hoxie be thrilled when he 
you walk? What do you suppose Mr. 
he hears of the ro- 


asked 
idently 


conversation 


Seer 


Trevor will say when 


mance? Are you going to tell them? 
They're awfully well matched, aren’t 
they?-—-one so practical and the other so 
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“Left the needle-point? You couldn't 
have!” 

“T’ve left it. Oh, what a fool!” It was 
not in the house, it wasn’t on the path in 
front of the cabin. Outdoors it had begun 
to snow. She put on her leather jacket and 
took a flash light. ‘‘I remember,” she said, 
‘I dropped it as I got up and folded the 
blanket. It’s up there on the bank. I’m 
going after it. This snow will ruin it.”’ 

‘You mustn't. You'll lose your way.” 

“Nonsense! I'll take my light. I'll even 
take a gun.”” She extracted from her bag 
the revolver of the late Chester. ‘Don’t 
you stir until I come back.” 

Sara sat up protestingly. “ 
one of the boys to.go with you. 
safe.” 

Mrs, Bayne said nonsense, Edgar was 
cooking, and the boys thought she was a 
complete fool anyway; they would resent 
being dragged out to rescue her sewing. 

She disappeared” into the black night. 
Sara curled up on the sofa. She would take 
a little nap, and when Ferdie came she 
would send him after the mad woman. 

In a sea of noises she awoke. The glare of 
lights was blinding; the room was full of 
strange noisy men. She sat up dazed. 

“There she is!”’ they yelled, laughing. 
They were Gil and George, Ferdie and 
Helen, their coats and hats white with snow. 
They had come back together late. They had 
shot deer, painted pictures, walked miles. 
They struggled out of their wet clothes. 
“We're starved. Hurry!” they said. 

‘“What time is it?” 

“‘Seven-thirty. Wake up. You'll miss 
your supper. Edgar came over twice, but 
saw you sleeping. Where’s Mrs. Bayne?” 

Sara rose and staggered toward George. 
“Oh, George, isn’t she back?”’ She was 
frightened. Two hours and a half in the 
dark! She gasped out the story as they 
fired questions. 

“It’s been snowing hard for two hours,” 
said the distraught George. “I'll get Joe.” 
He rushed out to the dining room. 

Sara insisted upon going despite her foot. 
“*T know the way,” she said. ‘I know ex- 
actly where she would have turned off the 


Get Edgar or 
It’s not 
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as if Sara were leading her brother to the 
altar. The wind was rising and the snow 
came down in a fine impenetrable curtain. 
Yet it was not hard to find the path, and 
there were vague footprints here and there. 
It seemed hours before they reached the 
place where Sara thought they had turned 
down to the river. They were breathless, 
their faces stung by the snow. Then she 
said ‘‘No, not yet”’ and started on. She 
was uncertain; there were so many places 
where the river had turned as sharply, 
where trees had fallen across the path. 
George listened to her vague descriptions 
with impatience and disgust. He envisaged 
Mrs. Bayne lost in this whiteness. 

“For heaven’s sake, Sara, can’t you re- 
member?” he cried, looking at her as if 
she had practically murdered Mrs. Bayne. 
Why had she let her go alone? Why didn’t 
she make her wait until morning? 

“T tell you, she ran out the door to get 
her sewing. She said the snow would ruin 
it.” Men could not understand needle- 
point and what it meant to Mrs. Bayne. 

“‘Poor lady,” said Joe Pitou. ‘‘ Perhaps 
she take the wrong turn and get lost in big 
woods.”’ 

“Oh, shut up!” said George. 

Suddenly Sara stopped in the eerie black- 
and-white world. The snow was less blind- 
ing in these close-pressing trees. “‘Sh-h!”’ 
said Sara. ‘Listen!’ 

There was a creaking wail from a tree and 
then another sound. ‘Hi-hi!’”’ it might 
have been. 

“There she is!” cried George hoarsely, 
and ran like a boy home from school. He 
leaped through the bushes, over fallen trees, 
galloped through branches. The others 
chased after him, stumbling, panting. They 
heard yells where George’s flash light had 
been wavering. There was the sound of 
voices, they saw two people standing close 
to each other—the torchlight went out. 
Then Mrs. Bayne began talking excitedly, 
as if at any minute she might cry. 

“I was terrified but I fired. I fired twice, 
George. I almost walked into him. I must 
have hit him. He had the bag in his 
mouth. Oh, George, suppose he had ruined 
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*‘Chester’s revolver; I had it with me.” 

“Ts she all right?’’ asked Gil, appearing 
in the circle. 

“Mrs. Bayne,” asked Sara anxiously, 
“‘what happened to you?” Sara’s ankle was 
hurting her awfully. How shocking of 
George to be embracing her before Joe 
Pitou! What was Joe exclaiming at, bend- 
ing over, shouting about? 

“Oh, gosh-almighty, George!”’ said Joe 
“Wait till McGonigle sees this big critter! 
The biggest bear on the Alleguash shot by a 
lady! Oh, golly!”” He was beside himself 
“How come you find this bear here, Mis’ 
Bayne?” 

Mrs. Bayne leaned against George. ‘‘Oh, 
you wonderful boys!” shesaid. ‘“‘I thought 
you'd never come. He must have smelled 
the candy. He looked so tremendous, yet I 
hated to kill him. He was so splendid; he 
had so much more right here than I. But 
then he began to eat the needle-point and I 
lost my head. And then I just sat down 
and cried in the dark. I! couldn’t find my 
way, and I knew you'd come and find me 
somehow.” 


““A pretty smart bit of shooting,”’ said 
Joe. “Right in the coco!” 
Mrs. Bayne began to cry then, and 


George, alarmed, slung her up over his 
shoulder. Joe Pitou grabbed the sewing 
and the light. Gil filed after him, and 
Sara—poor Sara, hobbling on her aching 
foot, followed. She was last. 

3ut out in the path again, 
back and put his arm around her. 
hurt?”’ he asked. 

‘**Not so bad as my mind.” 
arm. 

Ahead of them, George and Joe 
leading Mrs. Bayne to victory. Tomorrow 
they would come back to haul in the little 
woman's bear. 

‘The hunter has his bride,”’ 
Gil. 

“It’s disgusting,” 
would have shot the bear if 
for her sewing. She 
mile.” 

“What does George care? 
The b 


Gil turned 
ee Foot 


She took his 


were 


muttered 


said Sara. “She never 
t hadn’t been 


run a 


would have 


From now on 
ys will make a 


she will be his hero. 





distrait.”’ road.” them, after all that work! Then I lost the legend of her. She did it for her thread and 
Eventually they gathered up their be- They let her go. Ferdie and Helen searchlight and I didn’t dare move.” needles.” 
longings and started. It was dark before stayed behind to make fires; George and “What?” said George. “You fired? “Oh, stop!” groaned Sara. ‘How can 
they got home, and Sara’s ankle was aching. Sara led off, Gil and Joe following. It was What with?” you jest at a time like this?”’ 
Mrs. Bayne, laden Hoxie, one arm 
with the blanket around his wife 
ind the book his other hand 
trudged along, holding her wrist, 
holding her arm ti grinned into the 
“You're 8 afe darkness of 
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The state is inhabited by the Cabots, 


and some 


Boston is the capital of theState. Itis 
noted as a center of culture and baked 
beans and as the place where streets were 
recedent established by a 


uncertain origin and destination. 


1,000,000 other Doctor Eliot 
home library. 


historical places. 
I 


was the gentleman who 
fixed the dimensions of the American 


Massachusetts is rich in history and 
It also is a leading 


state in the manufacture of cotton goods 
andshoes. Other noted products include 


North Church and Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 


the old clipper 


accent. The accent 





ships, abolitionists, build- 
ing stone and the well-known Hahvahd | 
is acquired at a 
school where the rising cost of educa- 
tion is exemplified by the two-dollar in- 
crease in the price of football tickets. 
WILLIAM P 


‘“No woman is 
fe in them,” 
said the cynical 
Hoxie, taking her 
in | arms 
Limping along to 
ROWLEY. gether, they fol- 
| lowed the happy 
lovers home, 
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t ket 


Gentlemen, 
here is 
a smoke! 


I WANT you to meet my friend, Prince 
Albert. And what I mean by ‘‘friend”’ 
is friend! Why, there’s friendliness in 
the way the tidy red tin smiles down upon 
you from the dealer’s shelf. P. A.’s 
fragrance is just as friendly when you 
swing back the lid. 

Fragrance that says “Come and get 
it!” in language you can’t mistake. 
Eagerly you fill your pipe and apply the 
match or the trick lighter. That first 
wonderful whiff confirms this friend- 
stuff I’ve been telling you about. Here is 
smoking with the brakes off. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other 





nston-Saiem 
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tobacco is 


Cool as a notice to “Please remit.” 
Sweet as the recollection that you already 
have a receipt. Mild as winter in the 
tropics. Mild, but with that full, rich 
tobacco body that makes every pipe-load 
a smoke. Nothing else ever tasted just 
like that. 

If you have never met Prince Albert, 
you have never known pipe-joy at the 
very top notch. No matter how set you 
appear to be, I urge you to try P. A. 
I can’t talk here the way P. A. talks in a 
pipe. That’s the real test. Get going 
today with good old P. A. 


like it! 
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The Car of the Future is Here 
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| ' ‘HE fascinating story of how twenty million 
motor car owners have dictated the 
kind of cars that manufacturers must build. 


I 


EARLY every big manufac- 
turer in the automobile 
industry realizes that his 
experimental department 
must develop a new type 
of motor car. 


A type quite different from 
the conventional auto- 





mobile of the past. 


Twenty million motor car owners looking 
for a place to park and jockeying for 
position in the traffic race have made this 
new type imperative. 

Shortly this car of the future will dominate the 
highways of America. 

Engineers know what is coming. 


In thirty days it will be apparent to everyone. 


by Edward S. Jordan 
Lil 


"TWENTY-SEVEN million families in America 
own twenty million motor cars. 


Four and one half million more will be built 
in 1927. 


Two and one half million will wear out and 
be replaced. Then count three quarters of a 
million to go abroad. 


That means that three and one quarter million 
of those to be built are practicaily spoken for 
in advance. 


One and one quarter million must find a 
new market. 


Who is going to buy them? 


Millions of fathers and mothers hampered in 


their daily routine because they let one of 


the children use the car, will buy a second car. 


Millions of favorite sons and persuasive 
daughters now tossing a coin at the breakfast 
table for the use of the one family car will 


take care of the rest. 


Burt this new car must be of a certain 
definite type. 

Lower than the old-fashioned type, of course, 
just as the safety bicycle teplaced the high 
old Woolworth tower type. 


Just as the bus of today must present its lower 


step, Convenient to a woman’s easy reach. 


Safety—low center of gravity—security against 
skidding in the traffic race—those are the 


reasons why the public demands lowness. 





Six months from now even the most 
backward will find it out. 
Two years later many people will wonder 


why it was not done before. 


[I 


Two striking facts have determined 
the character of this interesting car of 


the days to come. 


Traffic conditions, and the familiar 
breakfast table argument as to which 
member of the family will use the 
single family car. 


The size must conform to the average 
parking space available at the curb. 
The market is happily described by that 
interesting old saying that “you must 
provide more than one pair of wings 
for a nest full of birds.” 


The day of the completely motored 


family is about to arrive. 
he day of one car to a family has gone. 


Startling figures prove that such a 





market is here. 





Wheel-base, like old-fashioned, big 


houses, is no longer an asset buta liability. 


The day of the great careening ark 


of the gay nineties is fortunately over. 


Gone to the same limbo which claimed 
the great auk and the iron deer in the 
front yard. 


People are tired of the wobbling weight 
and swaying bulk of the old-fashioned 
big cars—tired of searching for a place 
to park—eager for the thrill that real 
distinction brings. 


Floor space on the public highways is 
the great determining factor today. 


Reduce the wheel-base of all the motor 
cars in America, without losing com- 
fort, and you multiply the floor space 
on the streets and highways. 


So, of course, these cars will be 
shorter—shorter to slip easily into the 
narrow nook at the crowded curb. 


Shorter to hold the road on the speed- 
ing turn. 


Facts again—economic and imperative. 
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\ , 
UCH a car must 
have the powerful, 
quick get-away of a 
mustang. 


No lolling on the 





bit when leaving the 
crowded curb to dash quickly into the 
flying fleet of passing cars. 

That takes power. That takes get-away. 
[hat means snap. 

Power to take the pole when the red 
light turns to green. 

Acceleration to grab the available space 
when the old-fashioned car hesitates 
in the traffic. Reserve energy to pass 
the laggards on the hill. 

Energetic, ambitious Americans will 
not be held back by the dullards—they 
crave position in the procession down 
the boulevard. 


VI 


WiLL this be a cheap car? 











tration Of motor car emcd 


} 


People we all imitate will | uy it despite 


I 
Its 1OW price. 


i * 
Cx YNSIDER its more than interesting 


Spcc incations 


Height, four feet nine inches from the 


curb, and the curb is twelve inches high 


If you are six feet four in height, put 
on your Derby hat and step into it and 


you will find a wealth of room. 


Picture a motor, the finest six cylinder 
built by the greatest motor builders in 
the world—a little larger, a little more 
powerful, a little smoother and a 
little better quality than has ever been 


incorporated in a car of this type. 


Slip into the trafhic press and snap from 
five to twenty-five miles an hour under 
seven seconds. 

Take it out on the road and drive it 


seventy miles an hour, if you dare. 








There will always be cheap things, but 
in this new field, which is growing apace, 
new demands will be made. 


in prosperous America mere wealth is no 
longer a distinction. 


Good judgment and good taste will dictate 
the quality of the new type of car. 


For such a car must sell to the man who has 
been accustomed to the best. 


People who live in distinctive homes abhor 
the commonplace and are independent enough 
to dare to be different. 


Of course the children will demand distinction, 
tor the car a person drives betrays his posses- 
sion or lack of taste. 


For its quality, the car of the future will be 
the cheapest you can buy. 


Vil 

j 

Q); course such a car must be comfortable — 
and this requirement will worry some engineers. 


No car was ever comfortable under all con- 
ditions of load and road—without some sort 
of compensating devices 


You cannot build springs to carry varying 
loads over indifferent roads, and build them 
all alike. 

That is why the new modern hydraulic com 
fort devices will characterize the better quality 
small cars. 


Since comfortable motoring is a comparatively 
new experience to many people, all do not yet 


know what riding ease in a real car means. 


No one cares to live in a row of factory 


houses, all looking just alike. 


Women sometimes go home from parties when 


they find other women dressed just as they arc 


Yet they have been buying motor cars, many 


looking just alike. 


The car of the future will be distinctive, 
arrayed in charming colors, low for safety and 
convenience, high powered for agility on the 


¥ 
road, and comfortable above everything els¢ 


Jordan engineers have built that automobile 


—and have called it the Little Custom Jordan 


They couldn't build for price alone and satisfy 


those who can attord real quality. 


They could not imitate European types and 


negotiate American hills and roads 


They could not satisfy this great new buying 
group W ithout rare appearance, ut usual power, 
a new kind of comfort and a great and lasting 


durability. 


So they have produced a car in which compact- 


ness is not to be confused with dinkiness or 


economy of materials. 





Pick out the roughest road you wiil 


encounter on a summer tour, and step on if. 


You will chuckle with satisfaction for the Little 
Custom Jordan has Houdailles all around. 
Now finally, here are the high points about 


this attractive car of the future— 


} 4 } } 
Marvelous bill climbing ability. 
Shortest turning radius. 

>) 
Greatest comfort possible in a motor Car. 


Safest car at bigh speeds and around the turns. 


The quality, which characterizes the highest 


priced cars, has been incorporated in the Little 
Custom Jordan—the new co Npanion, in 
the family garage, for the Jordan Line Eight, 
already firmly established in the fine car field 
JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY Ir 








JORDA 
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BEAVER 





'WA 


‘Ihe experience 


behind it 
has no parallel 


The world wanted rock plaster in wall board 
form—and so Bestwall, the first of the plaster 
wall boards, was invented. It’s made by the 
firm that made the first wall board of any kind. 

Extensive gypsum mines were purchased— 
great gypsum mills were erected—to make 
sure that only the finest grade of rock plaster 
would go into Bestwall. And,as a further safe- 
guard of quality and uniformity, Beaver ac- 
quired ownership and absolute control of 
every other source of Bestwall’s ingredients. 

The result is a plaster wall board of extra 
strength and extra soundness that offers you 
its advantages at no extra cost. 


Into Bestwall’s rigid core of solid rock plaster 
isbondeda wear-proof facing of smooth, tough, 
Beaver-made fibre. This facing not only adds 
strength to each Bestwall slab, but also pro- 
vides asurface that takes any kind of decoration 
more pleasingly and at less expense. Bestwall 
can’t burn—approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 

There is only one Bestwall—you can tell it 
by its exclusive CREAM-colored surface. Don’t 
ask for plaster wall board—ask for Bestwall! 
For sample and literature, address our De- 
partment 1005, The Beaver Products Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers also of Beaver Board, Beaver American Plaster,Gypsum Lath, Gypsum Block, 
Thermocrete (cellular gypsum), Varnishes and Enamels, Beaver Vulcanite Asphalt 
Shingles, Mineral and Smooth Surfaced Roll Roofings, Roof Paints and Cements 


4 


THE SUPERIOR PLASTER WALL BOARD 
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for bread and in danger of receiving a 
stone—from this one could turn and come 
by a ten-minute journey toa very different 
picture in the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Department of the Interior. This is the 
bureau that has spent nearly $300,000,000 
since 1902 to bring desert lands under cul- 
tivation by irrigation and settle them with 
people. It has added 1,320,000 acres to the 
farm area of the country. On the walls are 
colored photographs, excellently done, 
showing men, women and little children 
in various attitudes and situations of idyllic 
happiness. Under one taken on the Un- 
compahgre project in Colorado, the caption 
In the Matchless Desert Clime Mind 
and Body Find Rest and Contentment. 
Under another, taken on the Salt River 
project in Arizona, the caption The 
Desert, Silent, Vast and Somber, the desert 
appearing in the background; in the fore- 
ground agriculture at its very best. 

As you gaze at these pictures you forget 
everything you heard Capitol Hill, 
everything you know against agriculture as 
a perfectible existence. Here is the life. 
You want afarm. Anywhere—you want a 
farm. 

Well, the Government will sell you one 
on the spot. Pick your desert. If you 
waver, a paragraph or two from an address 
by Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of 
Reclamation, may help to move your mind. 
Mimeographed copies are there on the table 
for you to read. You will be surprised to 
learn how anxious the Government 
make a farmer of you, and how sympathetic 
it will undertake to be if you do not do well 
at first. 

Doctor Mead said: ‘‘ Reclamation began 
on the theory that the raw land could be 
changed into farms and the cost of the canal 
repaid in ten years. This theory was soon 

The payment period was ex- 
twenty years, er 


experience it has been 


is: 


on 


is to 


abandoned. 
tended 
twenty-four years’ 


extended to forty 


to and now aft 





years.” 
In the Course of Time 


He is talking of the desert land brought 
under cultivation by means of 
that the settlers who take 
imburse the Gov- 


brin 


irrigating 
canals; the idea is 
the lands will in time r 
ernment for the of ging water to 
them. But the settlers complain that there 
is no profit in agriculture, that the water 
costs too much in the fi the 
Government misrepresented conditions to 
them, and so forth; they 
cannot pay, the is obliged to 
extend their time. 

Doctor Mead continues: “‘ We still 
to one erroneous and dangerous idea, and 
that 


cess if we 









cost 





rst place, that 
and if say they 


Government 
hold 


is that reclamation can be made a suc- 
settlement and farm devel- 


Wi re- 


1 canals 


leave 
opment to take care of themselves. 
alize the need for capital to buil« 
We have not yet comprehended t 
a fund to help in clearing and leveling the 
land and building a house to shelter the 
family. That is not all. Farms must be 
fenced to protect crops from range stock. 
There must be implements to cultivate the 
A few head of 
and pigs 
needed to make the farm a going concern. 
Very few have the 
capital to provide ail these things. 
start without it they what 
money they hi: going out and 
coming in, and in nine cases out of ten, 
fore development is completed the money 
We have lor 
credit machinery to complete what they 
started their money. 


tlers caught in this situation, unable to go 


he need of 


ulres. 


land as irrigation req 
livestock, cows, chickens are 
accumulated 
W } en 

little 


not} ing 





tney see 


ive 
be- 


is exhausted. provided no func 


have with own Set- 





ahead and unwilling to leave all they | 
invested, present a situation that appeals to 
the sympathy of any right-minded person.”’ 
Who got them into that situation? 
It occurs to you that if y 
Government may go the whol 
may yet be willing to plant, cultivate and 


ave 


ou wait the 


» distance; it 
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THE LAND BELONGING 


Continued from Page 21 


harvest your crop, sell it to itself and hand 


you the profit. After all, one need not 
hurry. Evidently the Government is going 
to be in this business a long time, and the 
land area is enormous. 

This you gather from other mimeo- 


y ou read 


bureau has a fund from Con 


rraphed material on the table. 
that the 


gress 
“for the codperative investigation of the 
for tl perat i tigation of tl 

reclamation of swamp and cut-over land 


and the development of agricultural com- 
munities or settlements’’; that it is asking 
for information as to the location of tracts 
of 10,000 to 30,000 acres for this purpose; 
and that many suggestions have been re- 
ceived under a misapprehension that the 
bureau was interested primarily 
neering opportunities, whereas reclamation 
has come to mean also a program of culture 
and community development, for the pur- 
pose of conferring upon settlers “‘munici- 
pal, business, social, political and economic 
advantages.”’ Or a later memorandum for 
the press, saying: “For several months the 
3ureau of Reclamation has been codper- 
ating with Southern states in the collection 
of information about the location of tracts 
of land which if reclaimed would provide 
farms and homes for more than 100 fami- 
lies each. From these North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee have each selected 
one typical tract. Appointment of a spe- 
cial committee of advisers on Southern 
reclamation by Secretary Work to visit 
these states was announced at the Inte- 
rior Department.” 

Also, at random: 
ent session has given marked attention to 
reclamation projects. Appropriations were 
made for seven new projects which will cost 
$60,000,000. Appropriations for thirty 
Or: “A tentative 
ten-year construction program for Federal 
reclamation with total estimated « xpendi- 
tures amounting to $97,514,000 that will 
result 
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“Congress at the pres- 


others were sought.” 


all existing 
the Interior 
In a report sub- 
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in the completion 
projects was proposed by 
vr * 


secretary 


partment today.” 


mitted to the Interior 


today recommends 
that the agricultural and economic phases 


ol 


t proposed Columbia Basin project 
in Eastern Washington be studied by 


he 
lecting six typical tracts of approximately 
5000 acres each. These tracts are 


the s 


velopment and climatic conditi 


ical of 


ate of de- 
large 


e ty] 
il conditions, topography, state 

lean al 
areas comprising the Columbia Basin proj- 
The Columbia Basin 


ect consists of about 


1,750,000 acres of land susceptible of irriga- 
mm the Pend Oreille and 
rivers in the state of Washington.” 


tion fre Spokane 





Millions of acres of distressed farm lands 
nr of it e best agr iit r the 
we distressed as © ongre ares ar 
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because there 1s a great j : ! tarm 


products both actual 
yet the Congress and the 
Agriculture the 


Interior all acting together to 


and potentia 
Department of 
and Department of the 


create more 





farms and settle more pe 
Public funds for the relie . 
public funds at the same time to extend 





agriculture. Legislation in aid of lz 
already producing more than 
old at remunerative prices; legislation at 
the same time to exploit more 

What does it mean? 

In the minor dimensions 
something is missing from the premises of 
farm-relief legislation. 
is not wholly owing to the surplus 





are 
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at 


it means 


rhe distress of land 


A gri- 





culture as an industry and agriculture as ar 
opportunity for homesteading are two very 
different things, as both Congress and the 


Department of Agriculture think of t 
and see them. 


But the contradict 


hem 


ions 


not 


are thereby 


reduced; and as you regard them you ars 
bound to say what the country lacks and 
greatly needs is a rational land poli 


That is what many people now are saying 
Much thought is taking place on the sub- 
ject of a rational land 


land economics are 





policy. Schools of 


appearir How proj 





Ir iand resource 


erly to utilize and exploit or 


is a matter we are Just beginning to con- 
sider; in every direction there is evidence 
that we ought to have considered it long 
ago. The difficulty is how to begin to be 
rational after so many mistakes have been 
made, which, though they were sometimes 
pretty serious mistake S, are neverthele 


now so accommodated in the scheme that 
they cannot be undone 

While the McNary-Haugen Bill was pend 
ing in Congress last February an eminent 


ym the Nort! 
so much distressed farm 


person fr¢ west, whe! 


iand, apy] 


Washington with an extraordinary solutior 
of the agricultural problem. It became 
known as the repossession scheme rhe 
theory of it was that you could a h the 
evil of surplus befor happened by the 


simple expedient of retiring surplus land 


from cult 





ivation. And what it proposed 
was that Congress should appre ite some 
billions of dollars to buy | from in 
vidual owne all tl mar¢ il ar ] 
marginal land that o not yet to be lr 
farms at all, restore it to the don 
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On the Sait River Project in Arizona—After the Erection of the Roosevelt Dam 
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Centinued from Page 127 
a continental farm and for posterity they 
acquired millions of square miles of land 
they had never seen 
original states as 
Britain in the treaty of 1783, 
tory 
ted River of the North, which we hap- 
pened to know of, additions were made, 


some by treaty, some by purchase, by an- 


recognized hy Great 


which terri- 


nexation, by cession, and so on, totaling, 
from 1803, when the Louisiana Purchase 
was made, to 1853, the date of the Gadsden 
Purchase, more than two million square 
miles. 

It was not reason did this, nor wisdom. 
Destiny was the only guide. 


Gratifying National Vanity 


In 1800 we were 5,300,000 people, with 
100 acres of land per capita. The Connecti- 
cut River Valley was not yet properly 
settled. Ten years later we were 7,250,000 
people, with more than 150 acres of land 
per capita. 

This was not rational. Europe regarded 
us as people unsensed by a land mania and 
predicted that we should evolve a new type 
of barbarism. 

Wakefield, in his work, England and 
America, wrote: “In the history of the 
world there is no example of a society 
at once dispersed and _ highly 
while there are instances without end in the 
history of colonization of societies which, 
being civilized, became barbarous as soon 
as they were dispersed over an extensive 
territory. . The citizens of the United 
States are a more dispersed society than the 
colonists of Franklin's time. Wash- 
ington often foretold some of the evils that 
would result from spreading toward the 
West unless the Eastern and Western 
states were connected by canals and good 





civilized; 


roads. 

“In those Eastern states they talk now 
of Washington’s inspiration and are most 
anxious to establish means of intercourse 
with the Western settlements; they will 
find it difficult to remedy their own error. 
The Western wilderness was theirs and 
liable to be treated in the way most for 
their advantage. They thought only of 
gratifying their national vanity by extend- 
ng as much as possible the surface of the 
Union. Not content with promoting emi- 
gration to the wilderness, when their own 
population was so scanty that they ought 
rather to have encouraged immigration 
from Europe, they sent to Europe for the 
purpose of acquiring more wilderness, and 
in one case—the Louisiana purchase 
tually paid hard money for an accession of 
mischief.”’ 

Martineau, 1836, on Society in America, 
wrote: ‘‘The possession of land is the aim 
of all actions, generally speaking, and the 
cure for all social evils, among men in the 
United States. If a man is disappointed it 
politics or love, he goes and buys land. If 
he disgraces himself, he betakes himself to 
a lot in the West. If a citizen’s neighbors 
rise above him in the towns, he betakes 
himself to where he can be monarch of all 
he surveys. 

“One rainy October day I saw a settler 
at work in the forest, on which he appeared 
to have just entered. His clearing looked, 
in comparison with the forest behind him, 
of about the size of a pincushion. He was 
standing up to the knees in water among 
the stubborn stumps and charred stems of 
dead trees. He was notching logs with his 
axe, beside his small log hut and stye 
There was swamp behind and swamp on 
each side; a pool of mud around each dead 
tree 

“On looking back to catch a last view of 
the two little boys about 
three and four years old leading a horse 
home from the forest, driving the 
animal behind with an armful of brush and 
the other reaching up on tiptoe to keep hold 
of his halter, and both looking as if they 
would be drowned in the swamp.” 

What these rational Europeans saw was 
very easy to see. They saw the mania for 


ac- 


scene, I saw 


one 


To the territory of the 


included the drainage basin of the 





land, the speculation in it, the great waste 


of it, the shockir 


g shiftlessness of agricul 
ture in contrast with what agriculture was 
in Europe, or what it might be here if peopl 
would only stop seeking new land and set 
W hat they did not 
understand was the meaning of this land to 
Not that the land wa 
That fact was a material considera 
touching motives of cupidity. There 
Here it was and 


tle down to husbandry 


the souls of people 
free 
tion, 
was a much deeper fact 

should be forever that the 


land belonged to 
the people instead of people belonging to 
the land, as it had been in Europe. Th 

was a feeling they could not get enough of 


with the feeling went the land, which 
proved its truth, and they could never get 
enough of that either. 

The evil of dispersion, by that name, 
deeply agitated rational minds as the tide 


of westward migration rose and rolled 

Said Bowen, in his Principles of Political 
Economy, 1856: 
eminent thinker of our own day, 
expressed in eloquent language his fears 
lest these constant migrations should lead 
our countrymen back to barbarism; but it 
is certain that the pioneers of civilization, 
as they have been fondly called, leave laws, 


“T do not go so far as an 


who has 





education and the arts, all the essential 
elements of civilization, behind them. They 
may be the means of partially civilizing 
others, but they are in great danger of 
brutalizing themselves.” 

Said Carey, in his Principles of Social 
*Look where we may, we see evi- 
dence of the advantage to be derived from 
association; and yet men are everywhere 
seen flying from their homes and leaving be- 
hind them wives and children, parents and 
relatives —each one seeming desirous, as far 
as possible, to be compelled to roll his own 
log, build his own house and cultivate his 
lonely field; and thus deprive himself of all 
the benefit necessarily resulting from com- 
bination with his fellow men.” 








Science: 


Fears and Forebodings 


Said the Friends of Domestic Industry in 
a memorial to Congress representing the 
need of a protective-tariff policy, 1832: 
“The last advantage which your memorial- 
ists propose to mention, as resulting from 
the establishment of domestic manufac- 
tures, is their effect in restraining emigra- 
tion from the settled to the unsettled parts 
of the country. It is certain that if, 
in a region like the interior of the United 
States, which cannot be supplied with 
manufactures from abroad, the whole pop- 
ulation devote themselves exclusively to 
agriculture, and as fast as they increase con- 
tinue to spread themselves more and more 
widely over the unlimited regions that are 
accessible to them, they must live in a con- 
siderable degree without the knowledge or 
enjoyment of the arts of life and be in con- 
tinual danger of sinking to a lower degree of 
civilization. The singularly excellent char- 
acter of the settlers, their industrious habits 
and the high tone of patriotic sentiment 
which has always pervaded the whole popu- 
lation of the new states, hitherto 
maintained them at a point of civilization 
which, considering their circumstances, is 
hardly less wonderful than the rapidity of 
their progress in wealth and 
But the only way in which the advances 
they have made can be secured, and a solid 
foundation laid for the fabric of social im- 
provement, is by naturalizing on the spot 
the cultivation of the useful arts.” 

And said the Secretary of the Treasury in 
1827: ‘‘The manner in which the remote 
lands of the United States are selling and 
settling, whilst it may tend to increase more 
quickly the aggregate population of the 
country and the mere means of subsistence, 
does not increase capital in the same pro- 
portion. . . . It 
that the prices at which fertile bodies of 
land may be bought of the Government 
operate as a perpetual allurement to their 
purchase. It must therefore be taken in the 
light of a bounty, indelibly written in the 
text of the laws favor of 


have 


greatness. 


cannot be overlooked 


themse lves, in 


agricultural pursuits. Perhaps noenactment 
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of legislative bounties has ever before op- 
erated on a scale so vast throughout a se- 
ries of years and over the face of an entire 
nation toturn population and labor into one 
particular channel, preferably to all others. 
It has served and still serves to draw in an 
annual stream the inhabitants of a majority 
of the states into the settlement of fresh 
lands lying farther and farther off. 

By extending the motives to manufacturing 
labor it is believed that the nation at large 
would gain in two ways: First, by the more 
rapid accumulation of capital; and next, by 
the gradual reduction of the excess of its 
agricultural population over that engaged in 
other vocations.” 


Land on the Bargain Counter 


The grounds of misgiving were social, 
economic and political —all rational. There 
was certainly loss of immediate power from 
this dispersion of population, and there 
were grave dangers in it, too, for with 
means of communication what they were, it 
meant also severance. The founding of in- 
dustry was seriously retarded for want of 
labor. That was a fact. Improved farm 
lands in New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and the South suffered severely as 
people left them to go West, where new land 
was to be had for the trouble of taking it. 

Nevertheless, against all light of reason, 
the nation pursued its destiny. With what 
faculty it is people do this we do not know. 
We may call it instinct, which is to avoid 
saying we do not know. Every nation, es- 
pecially in its youth, appears to know things 
it cannot say and does not understand. 

The great business of this nation was to 
inhabit the land. Everything else, industry 
included, could well wait. That there were 
so few people to inhabit it with made the 
task heroic. Perhaps if they had been able 
to say what it was they knew, the sound of 
saying it would have discouraged them too 
much; if they had known the size of their 
wilderness, they must have been appalled. 
Five million people to fill a continent! 
They had to spread themselves thin. And 
as they could not have imagined, they had 
only three generations in which to do it, 
else it was lost. Fancy Europe in the later 
phases of its land hunger passing our West- 
ern wilderness by, finding it a wilderness 
still! 

Pursuing a star we could not see, reason 
always protesting, our land policy became 
more and more irrational. Cheap land was 
producing a variety of economic ills—dis- 
tress of Eastern farm lands, excess of 
agricultural population, loss of power to in- 
dustry, waste of capital—clearly so. No 
matter, we made it cheaper and cheaper 
still, and then resolved to give it away. 

The first land act, passed by the Congress 
in 1796, provided for the sale of public lands 
in the territory northwest of the Ohio 
River by auction, at not less than two dol- 
lars an acre. Later a system of land offices 
was established to move the land either by 
public or private sale, and the price was 
reduced to $1.25 an acre. Next was the prob- 
lem of the solitary settler whom the survey- 
ors, no matter how far or fast they went, 
found already in possession of the land. For 
him it was provided that the first comer 
had prior rights; that was to say, at the 
open price of $1.25 an acre he should have 
legal refusal of the land he had possessed 
himself of before anyone else could buy it. 
This was the Preémption Act—the squat- 
ter’s bill of rights. 

Yet so deep was the impatience to get the 
land settled that even greater inducements 
were deemed necessary. One proposal was 
that the price should be further reduced; 
another was that the Federal Government 
should cede the whole public domain to the 
states in order that they might dispose of it 
as they should severally see fit to do. A 
committee of the United States Senate in 
1832 considered these proposals and re- 
jected them, on the ground, first, that to 
reduce the price would only stimulate spec- 
ulation without hastening settlement, which 
was limited by the power of migration and 
not at all by the price; on the ground, 
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second, that to reduce the price would be 
unfair to those who had already paid $1.25 
an acre for theirs; and on the ground, 
third, that the states, if they owned the 
land, could not be trusted to refrain from 
imagining gigantic and delusive projects. 

The Senate committee’s conclusions were 
rational. As such, they were of no conse- 
quence. For now arose an irresistible na- 
tional clamor for giving the land away. In 
1852 the Free Soil Democracy, at Pitts- 
burgh, nominated candidates for President 
and Vice President on a platform that in- 
cluded this plank: 

“That the public lands of the United 
States belong to the people, and should not 
be sold to individuals or granted to corpora- 
tions, but should be held as a sacred trust 
for the benefit of the people, and should be 
granted in limited quantities, free of cost, to 
landless settlers.” 

This idea spread, became a_ national 
question, got itself written into all the pop- 
ular political platforms, and resulted at 
length in the Homestead Act, which was 
first passed by the Congress in 1860 and 
then vetoed by President Buchanan, who 
said of it: 

“This bill gives to every citizen of the 
United States who is the head of a family, 
and to every person of foreign birth resid- 
ing in the country who has declared his in- 
tention to become a citizen, though he may 
not be the head of a family, the privilege of 
appropriating to himself 160 acres of gov- 
ernment land, of settling and residing upor 
it for five years; and should his residence 
continue until the end of this period, he 
shall then receive a patent on the payment 
of 25 cents per acre, or one-fifth of the 
present government price. During this 
period the land is protected from all the 
debts of the settler. It will prove un- 
equal and unjust in its operation among the 
actual settlers themselves. The old 
settlers, as they are everywhere called, are 
public benefactors. This class have all paid 
for their lands the government price, or 
$1.25 an They constructed 
roads, established and laid the 
foundation of prosperous commonwealths 
Is it just, is it equal, that after they have 
accomplished all this by their labor, new 
settlers should come in among them and 
receive their farms at the price of twenty- 
five or eighteen cents an acre?”’ 


acre. have 


: 
schools 


Injustice to the Old States 


“This bill is unjust to the old states of 
the Union in many respects; and amongst 
these states, so far as the public lands are 
concerned, we may enumerate every state 
east of the Mississippi, with the exception 
of Wisconsin and a portion of Minne- 
sota. Whilst it is our common glory 
that the new states have become so pros- 
perous and populous, there is no good rea- 
son why the old states should offer premi- 
ums to their own citizens to emigrate from 
them to the West. That land of promise 
presents in itself sufficient allurements to 
our young and enterprising citizens without 
any adventitious aids. The offer of free 
farms would probably have a powerful 
effect in encouraging emigration, especially 
from states like Illinois, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, to the west of the Mississippi, 
and could not fail to reduce the price of 
property within their limits. An individual 
in the states thus situated would not pay its 
fair value for land when by crossing the 
Mississippi he could go upon the public 
lands and obtain a farm almost without 
money and without price.” 

Two years later the Congress passed the 
bill again and it became a law. Thereafter 
land was free in quarter sections to such as 
would occupy and improve it with fair in- 
tent to inhabit it. The charge of twenty- 
five cents an acre was to cover the cost of 
survey and transfer. That is still the law 
In 1916 it was extended for the benefit of 
those wishing to homstead semi-arid land. 
They could not do with 160 acres each; 
they required grazing space for herds, and a 
grazing claim for homestead purposes was 
made 640 acres, or one square mile. 
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method on fewer acres. There is no present 
need whatever to be for ny or sul aiZing 
more agriculture, for thereb e surplu 
nereased, existing agriculture ompet 
tively injured, great waste entailed 
many troublesome political and econom 
dilemmas are created 

All the same, we go on doing it And if 
the rational objections are the same as the . 
were 100 years ago—and they are th 
same —how may we be sure that now fe 
the first time we should heed them? There 


s acting, of course, a powertul 
that 


and has no more than it had ever to do wit 


motive ol 


speculation; has been always thers 






the deep, unreasoning impulse that carrie 


us on to exploit our land resources beyond 
our economic needs. Some day we shal 
need them What the conditions will be 
when we do need them nobody can sa) 


It was only the first step 


n our destiny 


nhabit the land at any cost; and it is well 


we did it in haste. What will come of it has 
yet to unfold 

Immediately we do know that acres 
cannot multiply Population w On! 
100 years ago it was impossible to divide 
the population into the area of the United 
States because we did not know what the 
area was. We had to guess at it. Now the 


of it lies under a screen of 
} , 
lines that cross In one-mile squares and 


Now 


» area by the population 


wl ole Imaginary 


acre is counted we Cal ll- 


as it Was 


were ther four to tl 
mile. Now we are forty. That is the total 
area, mountains, water and all. If we take 
the properly arable area only, we find that 
in 1860, when the Homestead Act making 
the land free was passed for the first time, 
it was thirty-two acres pe Now it 
is eight. 

It IS easy to y 
land did not in fact cheapen it. Everything 
limited — it 
content 


about 


in 


r capita 


see wh y ing the 


away 


land 


then 


about 
witk 


1s 
its 
Its capacity to sustain | 
findi 
is nevertheless at some point 
limited. But of 

might be infinite, en the means of lite 


s area, to begin 


and 





uman lille, thoug! 


we are continually 





y Ways to incre: 
t definitely 


the growt} populatior 


g1y 
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Chrysler, with its 
Four Lines of Cars, 
Has Been Swept 
past all but three 
by Public 


Endorsement 





wis Chry- 
sler came 
three years ago, 
it was felt in the 
industry that 
types and styles 


of engineering 
design, appear- 








CHRYSLER 


ance and per- 
formance, were so set and estab- 
lished that the public would never 
flock to follow a new standard. 


Yet almost instantly the public rec- 
ognized i in that first Chry sler a new 
vision and a new measure of value. 


This initial interest has since 
swelled into a veritable tidal wave 
of enthusiastic acceptance, which, in 
the last six months of last year and 
the first few months of this, has com- 
pletely overturned the previous 
alignment in the industry and lifted 
Chrysler up from 27th to 4th place. 
In volume of sales, Chrysler now 
stands next to a large independent 
manufacturer and two units of 
corporate group. 


CH 


“S CO’ 





V/A A 
60 






in Dollar 


The mere fact itself is so tremendous 
and so impressive—so clearly an ex- 
pression of public choice —so di- 
rectly due to the discernment of the 
average man and woman in judging 
finer appearance, performance and 
value—that there is no need to draw 
a moral. 


Once more people have proven that 
they will always seek out the individ- 
ual operator who disregards out- 
worn principles and practices and 
brings them something unmistak- 
ably new, unmistakably progressive, 
and unmistakably superior in service. 


Chrysler with its four lines of cars, 

0”, 60”, "70" and Imperial “80” 
—is now fourth in money volume 
of sales—preceded only by that 
other great individual manufac- 
turer who gave the world stand- 
ardized quantity—as Walter P. 
Chrysler introduced Standardized 
Quality — and two individual 
units of the largest combination 
in the industry. 
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Chrysler ‘60's’ 
Inimitable Features 
60 miles and more an hour 
with exceptional ease 
5 to 25 miles in 734 seconds 
22 miles to the gallon 
7-bearing crankshaft 
Aluminum alloy pistons 
with invar steel struts 
Impulse neutralizer 
Oil-filter and air-cleaner 
Chrysler beauty 
Luxurious mohair upholstery 
Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes 
Levelizers, front and rear 
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Public's Endorsement of Chrysler “60” 
Plays Big Part in this Sweeping Success 
Cc 


HE outstanding success of the Chrysler “60” and ease of handling, as to place it unmistakably 


has surprised not only the industry but even ahead of any other six in its price class. 


Mr. Chrysler and his engineers who planned it. Phone any Chrysler dealer and book yourself 
for a ride in the “60”. Ten minutes behind its 


Popular imagination has seized upon the Chry- ‘ ; inte 
I & I d wheel will convince you it is utterly beyond 


sler “60” ever since its introduction in a way com- : . 
bsteaps nae approach at its price. 
pared only with the eager enthusiasm that hailed arr a 


the famous Chrysler “70”, which has remained agar ' eee 
d Chrysler “60” prices —Touring Car, $1075; Club Coupe 


$1125; Coach, $1145; Roadster, (with Rumble Seat 
$1175; Coupe, (with Rumble Seat), $1245; Sedan, $1245 
F. O. B. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax 


pre-eminent for three years in its own field. 


At once it became apparent that the Chrysler 
a : —_ . Chrysler Dealers are in position to extend the convenience of 
“60” was a new and decidedly different con- al ak te ails 


time payments 5s attractive plan 


‘epti »f a lower-priced six—a six of such bril- 
ception « f a lower pects 1 six—i . All Chrysler cars are protected against theft under thi 


liant roadability, such alertness and smoothness Fedco System of numbering 
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‘Take the Glare Out 
of Your Headlamps 


W! ask carowners to join the nation-wide move- 
menttoimprove night-driving conditions. Any 
owner can now eliminate glare from his headlamps. 
[he TUNG-SOL FOCUSING CHART makes focusing and 
adjustment an easy matter. The chart enables you to 
obtain maximum driving light. With accurate and 
carefully built TUNG-soL bulbs, correctly focused and 
adjusted, you are assured of safety and convenience. 


Reliable dealers sell Tung-Sols 


FREE FOCUSING CHART 


We want 3 Fill in coupon 


is free chart and focusing tape. 


Send it today and we'll forward chart by return mail. 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC 
Newark, New Jersey 


1:7 


New Jersey 


7 1 ark 
AMP WORKS INC., Newark, 


j rt. fo sing ip ary ymplere str tions 
cu pe ¢ d € t ein 
cn t 


i 
e adlamp equipment. 
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(Continued from Page 131 

Land is power and measure. Hence the 
will of a nation to possess it, its jealousy to 
defend it, its anxiety to exploit it. 

To exploit the land means only to in- 
tensify possession and use of it. That is 
what every scheme of reclamation and set- 
tlement aims to do. That is what the free- 
land policy did. Land was not cheapened; 
possession and use of it was, and the effect 
was enormously to increase its value 


Making a Market 


The idea of giving away the public do- 
main, which realized itself in the Homestead 
Act, took form between 1850 and 1860 
Observe the effect upon land values. Ac- 
cording to the census the rise in the value 
of farm real estate in the whole United 
States has been as follows: 


’ F FARM 
R 
t 

1850 $ 3, 271, 575, 000 
ISSO 10, 197, 097, 000 
1SO0) 13, 279, 253, 000 
19K) 16, 614, 647, 000 
1910 34, S01, 126, 000 
1920 66, 316, 003, 000 
1925 49, 546, 524, 000 


The increase in the aggregate value, of 
course, would not be the same as the in- 
crease of value per acre, because the num- 
her of farms in 1850 was less than 1,500,000, 
where now it is 6,500,000. The rise in the 
value of farm real estate per acre has been 
as follows: 


FP FARM t 
YEAR ESTATE PER ACRE 
1850 $11.14 
SSO 19.02 
1890 21.31 
1900 19. 18 
1910 rm, OND 
Or) 69.38 
1925 53. 57 


take a generation to be 
t 


Thus, if we 
twenty-five years, the aggregate value « 
farm real estate has increased fifteenfold, 
and the average value per acre has in 
creased more than fourfold in three genera 
tions, even as at the deflated values of the 
year 1925. These values now are holding. 

Owing to the fall from the sky prices of 
1920 to the ground values of 1925, there is 
now that land situation in the West which 
was the opening of the subject. In the ten 
years from 1900 to 1910 farm-land values 
generally doubled. That was prosperity. In 
the next ten years, from 1910 to 1920, they 
generally doubled again—where now the 
distress is most acute it was even more-- and 
that was partly prosperity and partly war 

At the extreme prices people seemed to 
be all hallucinated, farmers, bankers, spec 
ulators and investors alike. What they ex 
pected they do not recall. It makes them 
feel foolish. 

That part of the rise that was dangerous 
and fictitous, related as it was to war prices, 
has been cut away. The shrinkage may run 
to sixteen or seventeen billion dollars 

Taking the census figures for it, the rise 
in the value of farm real estate from 1910 
to 1920 was $31,500,000,000; the fall from 
1920 to 1925 was $16,750,000,000. That is 
to say, in 1925 the country’s farm real es 
tate was worth $14,750,000,000 more than 
in 1910, which is gain, but $16,750,000 less 
than in 1920, which is called loss. 

A great deal of it—most of it in fact—is 
loss of expectation and paper equities, not 
loss of money. As to the money, whatever 
the amount, the problem now is not as to 
that part of it which was lost but as to that 
part of it which is tied up. 

Federal Reserve banks, national banks, 
state banks, the Federal Land banks, the 
Joint Stock Land banks, all have funds tied 
up in land mortgages on which they receive 

) interest or in land that has been fore- 
closed to them. States that loaned their 
school funds and their bank guaranty funds 
on farm mortgages have money locked up 
inland. From having taken over the assets 
of insolvent banks, t 
partments have funds tied up in land. To 
these add insurance companies, mortgage- 
loan companies and thousands of private 


he state banking de 
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“The 


There are no buyers for the 


investors, all of them saying land 
will not move 
land.” 

They make it a buyer’s market. The 
buyer is the farmer 
as is generally the case, he does not mind 
seeing these others take theirs t 
is his opportunity. 
He reads in his farm journal an advertise 
ment like this, signed by the Federal Land 
Bank at Louisville: ‘‘We have a few farms 
for sale in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and 
prices, very liberal 


If he has taken his loss 


Besides, 


He can wait and choose 


bargain 
terms.”” Or he hears of another one so 
anxious to get rid of its land that it offers 
mortgages for sale at 
lar that represented in the first place onl) 
half the value of the land. And if he was on 
the point of buying, he decides instead to 
rent for another year. Maybe land will be 
offering in the ten-cent stores. He lost his 
head and paid for it. Now maybe the bar 
people who made him pay are losing the 
heads. 

In Chicago you will hear that the largest 
holder of Iowa land is the State Banking 
Department. That sounds most ominou 
But in lowa you learn that from the assets 
of the banks it took over the State Banking 
Department has 87,000 acres of land. Wel 
87,000 acres of Iowa land in 35,000,000 is a 
nothing; and besides, every acre is rented 

You will hear in Minneapolis that the 
state of Montana has 1,000,000 acres of d 
tressed land in its treasury. A million aecr« 
of farm land is a wonderful quantity. Mor 
tana is a wonderful state. Look at the 

Her total land in farms in 1910 wa 
13,500,000 acres: in 1925 it was 32.750.000 


Tennessee; 


fifty cents on the dol 





ures 
acres. Suppose she went back a millior 
She could afford to give 
distressed farm land in her treasury, and 
might entertain a proposal to do so if you 
gave her the idea and undertook to find the 
settlers She 


two. away the 


right has plenty of land 
more than anything else, she wants peopl 
It may be that 30 per cent of her farm 
But fron 
1910 to 1920 the number of Montana farms 
more than doubled. Agriculture in Mor 
tana is new. People are still living and not 
yet old who remember when a farm in that 
state was a curiosity and to milk a cow was 





have been foreclosed since 1920 


a breach of caste 


Cheaper Than Free Land 


It would be intelligent to bring all tl} 
distressed farm lands of the country 
gether, pool them by regions, classify then 
properly and then sell them in an order 
manner through clearing agencies. T} 
suggestion has been repeatedly made. T} 
difficulty is that the 
ciently interested. Those whose money 
in poor lands would have little 
gain. Their only hope to avoid a loss lies 
another land boom. They 
money unwisely. It issometimes their ow: 
fault; many are the victims of what was a 
wide and scandalous practice in the West 
during the boom. That was overlending for 
the sake of commissions and high interest 
rates, especially on new lands. The { 


holders are not sufi 
or nothing t 


} 


loaned the 


arn 
ers lost or spent the money; the mortgage 
bankers got the commissions; the investors 
got the bag. But those whose money is 
good land have only to wait. 

After all, what if 5,000,000 acres of dis 
market? 
at would be 


tressed land does overhang the 
Suppose it were 10,000,000. T} 
only 1 per cent of the country’s farm land 

In three generations the value of farm 
real estate per acre increased fourfold, or, 
if you take the peak prices, the increase was 
fivefold, though in that time more thar 
260,000,000 acres of free land was trans 


ferred from the public domain to agricu 


ture 
There is still some unclaimed desert {i 
the queer and the solitary, or sometime t 


be irrigated, but there is no more free ar 


land. All that is owned and priced. Ar 
yet much of it, all things nsidered. 

cheaper than when it was fre Here is the 
only country in the world wher gh ir 


dustry and cheap land ex 


This, too, will pass and be 


remembered 
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He couldn’t make 
a Living Today 


No longer does the mer- 


HE old-time country peddler couldn't 

make a living today, for his custom- 
ers have outgrown both his goods and 
his service. They shop in town and 
they demand the best in wares and in 
merchandising that the town can offer. 

This revolution has remade the whole 
problem of rural and small-town mer- 
chandising. No longer is the manufac- 
turer of standard quality merchandise 
limited to the urban population for his 


Net Paid Circulation August, 1925 


chief market. 
chant in the smaller town look to his 
fellow townsmen for the bulk of his 
business. 

The farm market has merged with the 
town market. Distribution possibilities 
are now truly national—a fact that has 
been realized upon handsomely by those 
manufacturers who have presented the ir 
merchandise through the advertising 


pages of The Country Gentleman. 


, 804,000 Copies; April, 1927, 1,485,000 Copies 
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They Live in the Country, but they Shop in Town 





the way of the cigar-store India 
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HAMBERLIN 


Furious gusts of wind drive the rain against windows and 
doors. Suddenly a trickle of water appears on a window 
sill. It grows—runs down the wall—ruining the surface 
-soaking curtains and rugs—staining the floor. Some- 
times the rain finds entrance at a door, sometimes at a 
casement window—but always with costly results. And 
yet, such damage can be permanently avoided by an in- 
stallation of Chamberlin Weather Strip equipment. 


Chamberlin Weather Strips and Calking seal the cracks 
that exist around frames, doors and sash. They prevent 
over 90° of the inleakage of cold air, dust, and soot — 
kly p: ‘or th selves by saving 20 co of 

quickly paying for themselves by saving 20 to 40‘c of your 
yearly fuel bills. Chamberlin equipment —the standard 
since 1893—is sold and installed exclusively through 
Chamberlin’s nation-wide organization of factory 
And because trained Chamberlin mechanics 
* e < 

install every inch of Chamberlin equipment, Chamber- 
lin is able to offer you a dependable service-guarantee on 
its product “for the life of your building”’. 


l 1 
Orancnes., 


Write for our free booklet on “How Rain, Summer’s Dust and 
Winter's Cold are Kept Out by Chamberlin Weather Strips”. 


CHAMBERLIN 
WEATHER STRIPS 


" SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 





Over 100 Sales and Service Branches Throughout the United States 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


activity at the great arched entrance of 
the gymnasium. 

Here taxicabs and private cars, both 
impressively chauffeured limousines and 
student-driven vehicles of vibrant tin, came 
by turn into the splash of light before the 
wide stone step. From the cars descended 
gentlemen of all ages from eighteen to 
twenty-four—tall men and short men, light 
men and dark men, gay men and men 
obviously laden with sisters. After them 
stepped girls of all ages from fifteen to a 
permanent twenty-five—pretty girls and 
plain girls, gorgeously robed girls and girls 
simply dressed, girls rapturously vocal and 
girls awed to a dumb, wide-eyed panic. 

Turning from the spectacle, Barber and 
Frothingham moved to the guarded en- 
trance, handed their tickets to the habitu- 
ally suspicious proctor and checked their 
hats and slickers in the basement. 

As they came to the top of the stairs they 
encountered students, in various attitudes 
of expectancy, near the door of the girls’ 
dressing room. Among these Lee Barber 
saw the undersized figure of Jempson 
saw, too, the beginnings of an uncertain 
smile when the freshman nodded hopefully. 
Barber returned the nod, but it was with a 
promptly quickened step that he crossed 
the trophy room and came to the doorway 
that opened upon the prom. 

He felt again the surprise that his first 
glance at each prom revived in him—sur- 
prise at the miracle of a gaunt gymnasium 
transformed overnight into a vast, colorful 
ballroom; surprise at the enormous extent 
of the glistening, honey-colored floor; sur- 
prise at the completeness with which the 
indoor track now resembled a continuous 
oval balcony masked by graceful draperies. 

‘*There’s an old girl of mine!”’ Frothing- 
ham, at Barber's elbow, came to life with a 
start. ‘“‘I’ll give the woman a thrill.” 

He vanished among the dancing couples, 
and Barber, moving into the stag line, be- 
gan a slow circuit of the great room, his 
eyes scanning the girls who floated by. He 
and his fellows scanned them variously; 
some gazed with undiscriminating admira- 
tion, but others watched in the wary man- 
ner of the experienced male prom trotter 
who is familiar with the opportunity of 
acquiring, by one incautious cut-in, the un- 
molested company of a young lady for the 
entire six hours of the prom. 

The girls tonight, Lee Barber thought, 
were not so attractive as usual; or perhaps 
it was just that he was getting old. Be- 
cause this melancholy possibility brought 
him a novel thrill of pleasure, he mused 
upon it for a time; and he wondered if it 
would not be wiser to stay away from 
proms after sophomore year, before a man 
lost all his illusions—that girl in pink, for 
instance, dancing past with a bouquet of 
roses in her left hand. 

There was a time, he realized, when he 
would have assumed that she carried them 
for their beauty alone. But he knew now 
the purpose of that bouquet, knew that it 
was only a badge of identification, a beacon 
for searching stags. 

“Here she is!” the roses said hopefully. 
“You met her—don’t you remember? 
Please come and cut in!” 

Turning away, Barber saw Bud Du Peal 
bearing down upon him. 

‘‘Dance with my girl, Lee?” 
Peal in the accepted formula. 

‘You bet!’’ Barber achieved the enthusi- 
asm the formula required of him. ‘Lead 
me to her!” 

Dancing with her, he wearily wondered 
what a fellow could possibly see in such a 
girl; and by the time Du Peal arrived with 
another stag to be introduced, his jaded 
melancholy had increased. 

‘*Thanks, Lee.’’ Du Peal spoke absently, 
his eyes already seeking the next stag. 
“How'd it go?” 

‘*Fine.”’ Barber’s manner, just then, 
became equally absent. ‘‘ Nice girl, Bud,” 
he called dutifully over his shoulder. 


asked Du 


Moving in pursuit of the tall dark-haired 
girl who had caught his eye, he felt a glow 
stirring in him; after all, he thought, it was 
pleasant to know he could still get a touch 
of that old-time excitement he had felt at 
his first few proms. 

As a hunter, concealed by bushes, stalks 
his unsuspecting prey, so Lee Barber par 
alleled the course of the dark-hairedstranger 
Distinction, he assured himself, was the 
quality she possessed—she was fairly plas 
tered with distinction. 

If only she would turn so he could get a 
look at her face! 

Then, between one throb of music and 
the next, he lost all interest in the promis- 
ing brunette. For ten feet away, small and 
slender in white, danced a golden-haired 
girl whose eyes were noticeably blue. And 
with her danced Jempson, the freshman 

Barber moved toward them. Waiving 
custom he would cut right in and let Jemp 
son do the honors. His hand closed firmly 
on the freshman’s elbow. 

“Old man,” he said, his eyes not on 
Jempson, ‘you promised to introduce me.” 

The freshman, visibly suffocated by this 
attention, recovered his speech. ‘‘Grace,”’ 
he said jerkily, ‘‘allow— allow me to present 
my good friend, Lee Barber— he’s a junior. 
Lee, Miss Hall.” 

Dancing away, his good friend promptly 
forgot all about him and everyone else ex- 
cept the beautiful lady in his arms. He 
liked the stain of rose in each smooth white 
cheek; and he liked the gold bobbed hair, 
brushed smoothly down, that shone softly 
when they danced near a light. Those little 
fringed half moons, he discovered, were her 
lowered eyelashes; and because he had for- 
gotten the rest of the world, he steered her 
into a collision from the rear that brought 
them together with a bump. She raised her 
blue eyes and there came a small confiden 
tial smile. 

“You and I!”’ her smile said 
amusing, wasn’t it?”’ 

With infinite tenderness he readjusted 
his hold on the supple body and saw, across 
her shoulder, that Jempson was leading 
Stumpy Frothingham toward them. At 
sight of Grace, Stumpy’s expression of re- 
luctant martyrdom fled. Ignoring the in 
troduction he infolded her with 
relish. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed heartily, and 
ogled her in what his roommate considered 
a dismal failure as debonair abandon. 
“‘Where have you been all my life?” 

Lee Barber, following them with his 
glance, had a moment of indulgence for 
Stumpy’s repartee. But, he reflected, it 
showed what a nice girl she was to pretend 
to be amused by a gag that was old when 
the forward pass was new. 

“*Much obliged to you, Lee.”’ 
at his elbow, spoke gratefully. 

“Quite all right, old-timer.” 

“Cut in later, if you will,’’ added the 
freshman. ‘A lot of the others will follow 
if they see you giving her a big deal.” 

Barber, conscious of a sudden affection 
for Jempson, was already moving away. 
After rapid steps he dropped a hand on his 
roommate's well-fleshed shoulder. 

“Sorry, old fellow,’’ he said with great 
geniality. ‘‘My turn now.” 

Stumpy, interrupted in the midst of his 
monologue, shook a coy but unmanicured 
finger at Grace as he relinquished her. 
“Continued in our next,” he said archly. 

As they embarked upon the current of 
the music, Lee Barber sensed impending 
interruption, in the person of some student 
he did not know, hovering at his shoulder 
By elaborate maneuvering, by experienced 
backing and filling that brought other peo- 
ple between himself and the pursuing stag, 
he managed to postpone the catastrophe for 
fully fifteen seconds. When he was watch- 
ing his successor zigzag away with Grace, 
his thoughts were rudely scattered by a 
hand that grabbed his arm. He kept his 
hilarious 


“That was 


visible 


Jempson, 


feet while Sax Witherspoon, a 





member of his own class, dragged him 
through the crowd 
Going to make your evening complete! 
cried W itherspoon, ina sophist cated vari- 
1 of the formula 

‘Lead me to her,”’ said Barber |'felessly 

Vv hen they drew near he saw that she 
was the stranger to whom he had attributed 
the quality of distinction; but by now she 
had, for him, faded as a star fades at dawn, 

d the moment his release came he hurried 
off in search of Grace 

At last he saw her, sitting in one of the 

hairs of the wall 
On the edge of the neighboring chair, lean- 
ng forward, Stumpy Frothingham. 
Barber watched the animated gestures ac- 
ying his roommate’s monologue. 
I:ven from this distance it was plain that 
another climax had just been reached, for 
tumpy stopped talking, drew back and 
broke into a gufiaw as he brought his palms 
resoundingly down upon his fat knees. 

Observing Grace, Lee Barber felt a quick 
ache in his chest. She had smiled at Froth- 
ngham’s climax—the small, confidential 
sm.le which Barber, even so soon, had come 
to consider sacred to himself alone. 

A disturbing thought halted him. Could 
anything in that talk 
Did he really 
some 


+ 
avior 


booth of his own club. 
sat 


companyir 


there poss:bly be 
about Stumpy’s sex appeal? 
have—as all actresses had for men 
mysterious qual'ty that hypnotized girls, 
that pulled them to him in spite of his fat 
gure and h’s wrinkled Tuxedo? 
Uncertainly Lee Barber moved toward 

booth, and as he drew near he was re- 
lieved to see that it was Grace who sug- 
gested they resume dancing. There was 
certainly nothing about her appearance, 
Barber decided, to show that she was aware 
of any strange power in Stumpy Frothing- 
ham 

He halted them in their third step. Her 
sn her arms to his, in- 
stantly equalized the atmospheric pressure 
nside and outside his chest. 

“You and I!”’ the smile said. 


the 


nile, as she raised 


“I’m glad 
you're bacl 
Joyfully he piloted her from the stream 
craftily he steered her into a 
irner of the room where a few couples, 
like leaves that had escaped the clutch of 


the river, floated gracefully around in little 


of dancers; 


peaceful eddies. 

He put his cheek daringly close to hers, 
ind when he inhaled a perfume, sweet and 
faint, his eyes closed in sensuous surrender 
to anesthesia. A thrilling warmth, so novel, 
so deliciously weakening, spread from his 
eart in widening billows. At the third bil- 
low his shoulder sagged under a hearty 


thwack. 
‘*Round’s over!’’ announced Frothing- 
ham gayly, ng a rigid thumb back- 


“Goto your corner 4 


| 
jerK 


ward. 

Standing alone Barber readjusted his Tux- 
edo and wished that Stumpy would not take 
hold of a fellow as if he were playing touch 
football. But, he decided testily, as long as 
Stumpy was going to cut right back on the 
man who had replaced him, there was no 
reason why Lee Barber should obey the un- 
written law forbidding a stag to disturb his 
mmediate With a leisurely 
stride he them and touched 
Stumpy’s elbow 

Again and again they cut in on each 
other; and as time passed to the incessant 
beating of jazz music, the smile on Lee 
Barber’s face became strained and mirth- 
and his annoyance at his roommate 


turned sharply to anger when he overheard 


successor 


overtook 


less 


company for supper 

All right, Barber reasoned, all right! If 
Stumpy was trying to knife Jempson in the 
back, Lee Barber had a right to use the 
same tactics on Stumpy. Swiftly he cut in 
But, on the point of speaking, he checked 
himself. He would not scramble as Stumpy 
was scrambling; it looked undignified, he 
decided, noticing that two chaperons, their 
gray heads together, were watching him 
with disconcerting amusement. 

Yielding to Frothingham he withdrew in 
a bow unmistakably labeled noblesse obl 
He tacked across the tide of dancers 


Mf 


and 
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nurried to the rear of the mna m, wt ( 
a great canvas sheet ce the side of rcus 
tent, masked a row of board tables. Here 
he found himself almost the first apy nt 
for supper; and from here, balancing the 


dishes in frowning concentration, he 


coffee, chicken salad, ice cream and colored 
cakes. 
He went with restrained haste along 


rear of the car and came toa 
spiral stairway in the ne 
mounted these to the running track, « 
he set the dishes 


below, the familiar crescendo of drums 


the vas wall 


arest corr 
ided spot he heard, 


nasec] 


ending In a vit 





which made unnecessary the leader’ 
phoned announcement that supper \ 
in order 

Lee Barber ran down the spiral steps and 
acquired a duplicate of his first burden. He 
stuck two forks and four spoons into his 
breast pocket He grabbed a handful of 
lump sugar and pushed his way through 
the mob that isingly 
the tables. Once more he 
clusion of the track. 

From a stack of folded gallery chairs he 
selected four, and with two of them fash- 


crowded about 


incre 


reache 1 the Se- 


+ 


ioned a table in a corner of the track most 
remote from the stairways. Upon this he 
spread white silk handkerchief, and 
upon the handkerchief he spread supper for 
two. Then, from behind looped draperies, 
he anxiously scanned the scene below. 
Almost at saw her 

alone on a divan in the booth of 
club, and she wore that air of a girl who is 
not to ‘ve alone long lightly around 


his 


once he She sat 


his own 


He ran | 
the track, spiraled down the steps and 
reached her side. 

“Come on!” 
‘Everything’s ready!”’ 
“‘Wasn’t I to wait 
looked doubtfully toward the canvas wall. 

‘You're sure it’s all right?” 

His hand urging her elbow, he swiftly 
persuaded her that it right; anda 
minute later they were both laughing as 
they tried to keep step up the spiral stair- 
With a sense of adventure he led her 
to the feast 

“Why, how nice!” she cried softly 

While they ate, the fused chatter of 
voices and shuffling of feet below seemed to 
come from a great distance; and Barber, 
guiding his fork by a sixth sense of direc- 
tion, dwelt with intoxicated awe upon the 
rose-and-white smoothness of her 
and the profound blue of her eyes. During 
an interval of sanity, discovering something 
was wrong with the 
slapped his side pocket 


he whispered excitedly. 


here Rising, she 


Was ai 


way 


cheeks 


coffee, he suddenly 
asked ‘ x 
tending several lumps on his palm 
She held out her cup. ‘‘ Two, } 
With infinite care he dropped them into 
the ge 


“Don't you take sugar?” he 
lease 


‘ re ] 
I forgot all about sugar,”’ he 


“Why didn’t you speak 


coffee 


acKnow ledge d 


The spoon at her red lips, she glanced 
brightly the 
didn’t know you had any up heré 

He looked solemnly at her. ‘‘It wouldn't 


across top of the 





have been any trouble. Nothing’’—} 
voice rose in a startling fashior ‘nothing 
would be any trouble if I was doing it for 


you!” 

At once she became absorbed with her 
spoon, and he, keenly embarrassed by the 
treachery of his voice, glanced down throug! 


the parted draperies 


In front of his club’s booth, a cup in ons 
hand and a plate of cream the other 
stood Stumpy Frothingham, looking sta 
pidly at the empty divan. From the left, 


Jempson came into sight. He, too, balanced 


laden dishes and he, too, looked toward 
the place where Grace had sat. Catch 
r sight of Frothingham, the freshmar 


stopped, then moved toward him in the 
manner of one uncertain of his reception 
An expression of sheepish guilt came over 
Frothingham’s face, and Lee Barber un 
derstood the effusive welcome with which 
he greeted the freshman as an equal. Side 
Dy side they sat on the divan; 
ham tipped some of his soupy ics 


Frothing 
cream into 


Continued on Page 140 
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Stand off and take a good look at your Car, today, when you get out to 
open the garage door. 

She és a little bit shabby looking, isn’t she? Not the same kick in driving 
her as when she had her smart showroom complexion 

It’s amazing what a couple of hours and a can of 
Enamel will accomplish. 
any particular handl to do a first-rate job. 

Murphy Da-Cote flows easily from the brush and levels ouc into a 


Murphy 


Da-Con 


The cost is so small and you don’t have to have 


smooth, durable film—with as glossy a finish as you could ask for. And it 
dries overnight. 
A tine selection of colors to choose from—you can match the old one 


or treat yourself to a change And, of course, no ¢ xperienced motorist 
has to be told of the way trade-in value jumps when the old bus 
a million-dollar finish. 

Write for our free 


Then get a can of Murphy and watch results 


Murphy 


DA-COTE Enamel 


AUTOMOBILE 


Is Sporting 


instruction book and color card or ask your dealers 


REA! 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY > NEWARK 
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The Vhir 
(Great Advance 


now eliminates 


this last 


great 


obstacle to complete 
riding comfort 






OU feel it every time you 
drive 
obstacle to complete rid- 


F/2 
AE oivtac 
‘ ing comfort. 
f& “Galloping!” 
SS Bobbing. jiggling, what- 


ever you may have been calling it—that 
constant mushy see-saw bouncing up 
and down of your car on even the 


today’s last great 





smoothest of roads. 

An ever-present annoyance to you. An 
even greater annoyance to those who 
ride in the rear seat. 


At night you see 
what causes “galloping” 


What causes “galloping”? Tins rises 
and depressions in concrete and asphalt. 
Little stones and ridges sticking out of 
the macadam. 

Irregularities so small vou don't see 
them in the daytime. Yet they are per- 
fectly familiar to vou. For bright lights 
And ho 


road, however good, is free from them. 


' 


at might reveal them plainly. 


Not even balloon tires, not even the 
longer, more resilient springs built 


into the ears of today could overcome 
the discomfort caused hy these little 


DUMPS 


the discomfort of “galloping.” 


It needed a third great advance. A con- 
tribution as important as balloon tires 
and softer springs— those two great im- 
provements which have brought an en- 
tirely new era in riding comfort. 

The new Hasslers! 

4 
No more “oalloping’’! 
Inexpensive, easily and quickly at- 
tached to your car, and completely elim- 
inating the nuisance of “ galloping.” 

Designed not only to cushion the 
major bumps in the road, but the minor 
ones as well. No irregularity in even the 
smoothest of pavements is too small to 
bring their corrective action into imme- 
diate play. 

The new Hasslers are so swift in re 
covery, too, that they keep vour car in 
constant readiness for the closest possible 
succession of bumps, large or small. 


A special type for your car 


And there is a special type of the new 
Hasslers for every popular make of car, 
including the one you drive. Scientifi- 
cally designed and adjusted, not merely 
for a general type of spring, but spe- 
cifically for the particular set of springs 
to which they are to be attached—for 
the springs of your car. 
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The harmony between the new Hasslers 
and the springs which they are to control 
is mathematically exact, set at the fac- 
tory under the direct supervision of ex 
pert engineers. And they never need 
readjusting. 

There is no chance of error. Kach set is 
plainly marked. A Buick set for a Buick. 
A Nash set for a Nash. A Chevrolet set 
for a Chevrolet. And where the springs 
vary with different models of a single 
make, there is a special type of Hassler 
for each, specially designed and adjusted. 


Enjoy ‘“‘eallopless” riding 
To rid your car of “gallop.” the last 
vreat source of discomfort left in today’s 
riding conditions, why not install a set 
of the new Hasslers now ? 

Learn how much they add to the pleas- 
ure of riding. How much play and move- 
ment they permit your car to retain 
while giving vou a thoroughly smooth 
and perfectly rhiy thimic ride. 
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N\ 
From seventy to ninety per cent of your driving ts on roads like this—full 
of irre qularities SO small You don't See the meen the daytime The se are tit H 
CAUSE of “galloping,” the only great SOUTCE of discomfort left in today’ \ 


riding conditions fim. 
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The new Hasslers will give vou an en- 
lirely new experience in motoring comfort. 


Low cost 


The new Hasslers are not expensive. Low 
price Is Mik ade possib le hy lar; ve produc- 
tion in an enormous factory which for 
fourteen vears has produced spring con- 
trol devices exclusively. 

And the first cost is the last. No belt 
breakage nuisance. None of the annoy- 
ance of running to service stations for 
readjustments. The new Hasslers. will 
give you uninterrupted service for the 
life of vour car. 

Sold by the dealer who sold you your 
car, or at the Hassler Sales and Installa 
tion Station near vou. If you can not find 
the new Hasslers, write us. We'll see that 


Me Coe Indanpols tes’ NO MORE GALLOPING 
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Myers Fans are made 
s. Cost less to 
light 


Robbins & 


SS mad Nit 
SS operate 


Theyd rather buy in a breeze 


Of course they'd rather shop in cool comfort. 
Why not? 


thoughtful consideration. 


:, all fy pe 





one electric 


It’s only human to appreciate 


For vears Robbins & Myers ceiling and wall- 
ivpe fans have been keeping company with 
good stores— bringing them business and costing 


them little. 
usually outlast the building if they're lubricated 


They're smooth, silent fans and 


every Vear or so. . 


Good dealers everywhere sell R&M Fans. We'll 
he glad to tell vou why, and to direct vou to 


the RaM dealer nearest vou. Write 
ns & Myers Company, Springtield, O.; Brantford, Ont 


lp 
I a 


Robbins & Myers 


Fans and Motors 





| from under half-closed eyelids. 
| one thin knee over the other and thrust his 
| hands deep into his trousers pockets. This 
| completed an attitude of negligent ease 
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(Continued from Page 137 
his coffee, and while he trained his mono- 
logue upon Jempson he found time to 
glance inquiringly at each girl who appeared 
in the doorway at his left. But Jempson 
himself obviously had no care beyond his 
present glory. 

His attitude betrayed a self-conscious 
realization that he, a mere freshman, was 
sitting in the booth of one of the best upper 
classmen’s clubs, and was listening, on a 
basis of friendly equality, to a member of 
that club. 

After casually drawing the draperies to- 
gether, Lee Barber took out his silver ciga- 
rette case, snapped it open with a flourish 
and held it out to Grace. She smiled and 
shook her head. 

‘I was pretty sure you didn’t smoke,” he 
said gravely. 

““You were?” 

“T can usually tell by a girl’s face,”’ he 
explained. ‘It makes them look sort of 
sort of—you know what I mean.” 

She nodded brightly. ‘‘ Yes, I know.” 

Delicately he tapped a cigarette against 
the closed case; and when smoke was rising 
he inhaled expertly, allowing the last ten- 
drils to escape through his nose, while, with 
head tilted back, he looked down at her 
He slung 


which he admired; and, moreover, he was 
aware that, by throwing open his coat, it 
exposed to view the triangular golden em- 
blem hanging on his watch chain—an em- 
blem which she presently noticed. 

“What a good-looking charm!” she ex- 
claimed, leaning forward to lift it on her 
fingers. He glanced down inquiringly. 

“Oh, that!’’ he said. ‘‘That’s the Tri- 
angle Club—our dramatic club, you know.” 

“I saw the show at Christmas,” she re- 
marked. “‘Jemp took me, and I adored it. 
What part did you play?” 

He identified his position in the chorus 
and was delighted because she distinctly 
remembered having noticed him. Encour- 
aged by her cordial interest, he described 
the first desultory rehearsals, the opening 
night before a student audience, the many 
adventures on the club’s Christmas tour of 
a dozen cities. 

“The trip’s a riot,’’ he added enthusi- 
astically. ‘“‘The grads in each town throw 
parties for us.” 

“It must be loads of fun,’’ she agreed; 
and for a time, his mind at work, he again 
looked inscrutably down at her from under 
lowered lids. Suddenly he leaned forward 
and regarded her intently. 

“If I ask you a question,” he 
“will you tell me the truth?”’ 

“‘Don't | always tell the truth?”’ she said 
evasively 

“When you first saw me tonight,” he 
continued, “‘just what did you think of 


began, 


’ 


me? 

“Oh, that’s not fair!’’ she protested 

His curiosity sharpened at 

this unforeseen reply. ‘I think first im- 

are—are intensely intriguing, 
I mean to look back on, sort of, 


**Please!"’ 


pressions 
don’t you? 
in after years. Please!” 

“‘Well,”’ she said, studying him gravely, 
“IT thought there was something awf'ly pa- 
trician about you.” 

‘‘Patrician!"’ He let the lovely word seep 
through him. ‘‘ You mean my—my ae 

“The way you carry yourself,’’ she ex- 
plained slowly, ‘but especially your face.”’ 

““And you noticed it as soon o 

“I’m not going to say any more!"’ She 
shook her head. ‘I shouldn't have said 
that much. What will you think of me?” 
And she seemed to be blushing. 

Never had a conversation so delighted 
him, never had he so earnestly desired to 
continue one. How observant she was! 
Patrician! 

A sudden thought checked the question 
forming on his lips. It would not do to 
keep babbling away like a child, as though 
he had never received a compliment before. 
He removed his elbows from his knees, 


conscious of a new obligation to suggest, 
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even in small things, the quality she had so 
unerringly discovered in him 

““My mother came from the South,” he 
said soberly. ‘Perhaps that’s it. We're 
related to some of the oldest families down 
there.” 

He had a moment’s lively appreciation 
of his mother; and he found now that he 
had always detested his last name. It was 
he reflected sourly, all his father’s fault. 

“Mother still loves the Old Dominion,”’ 
he pointed out. “‘That’s why she named m 
after the general, General Robert EF ai 

With a crash the orchestra leaped int: 
throbbing life, and a pang of dismay went 
through him as he realized that now this 
now, when there was still so 
much he wanted to tell her! 

‘Shall we just sit here a while,”’ he asked 
hopefully, “‘and watch the others?”’ 

She nodded brightly. ‘I'd love to.” 

Again, in the neighborhood of his heart 
blossomed that warm, enervating sensation 
How often he had made that overture to 
girls at proms, and how invariably had they 
preferred to dance! But now, while hun- 
dreds below danced away the vibrating 
hours, he sat there ignoring them; and 
while he ignored them, he talked; and 
while he talked, time and space for him 
were obliterated in a world of two people 
drawn together by meaningless murmured 
words and by enchanting, significant si- 


was over 


lences. 

At last, during the most significant of all 
silences, he felt the warm hand, like some 
small sleeper who had just waked, stir 
within his. Reluctantly he released it and 
saw that she was smiling at him with a dis- 
turbing quality which he knew must be 
wistfulness. 

“T suppose we had better go down now, 
hadn't we?” 

Rising, he looked at his watch. ‘‘Gosh!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘It's after four o'clock! 

“‘Good-ness! It didn’t seem that long, 
did it?” 

“It seemed like five minutes!” 

As they walked around the track, arm ir 
arm, he looked down at the silver slippers 
she wore; and thinking of the bulging ten- 
nis shoes to which this runway was accus 
tomed, he marveled that such tiny slippers 
could proceed with that air of trim precise- 
He stopped near the stairs and faced 


she asked. 


ness. 
her. 

“This has meant a lot to me,” he said 
gravely—‘‘a great deal more than I can 
ever express to you.”’ She looked up with 
an air of faint embarrassment. ‘‘ And I sup- 
pose you know,” he added, “‘that you ar¢ 
the most beautiful girl here tonight.” 

But at this she did not fall into the 
pretty confusion, the shyly blushing denials 
he had expected. Instead, she was regard- 
ing him with an expression of suspicion 
“You say that to every girl you sit out 
with!” 

“‘T never said it to another girl 
I didn’t! And you are the prettiest girl 
you are, Grace—I think you're simply 
wonderful!” 

“IT hope you keep on thinking so!”’ 

She had not really been displeased, he 
decided, for with a new friendliness she 
pulled him gayly to the steps; and when 
their feet touched the waxed floor below she 
turned and put up her arms in the manner 
of a baby—a lovely, trustful baby—who 
wants to be carried; and he, holding his 
cheek against hers while they danced, felt 
once more that tingling paralysis whicl 
spread, this time, to the very tips of th« 
fingers that she was faintly squeezing. 

“There!” he whispered suddenly 
“‘That’s one of the Triangle Club songs I 
It’s from an old 


honest 


was telling you about. 
show, but it still hangs on.” 

His cleared his throat slightly, 
the chorus and then, con amore, 
pleasantly mournful melody into her ear: 


waited for 
sang the 
Oh, the ships that pass in the night 

To havens far and lands out of ight, 
Like 


“Welcome home, 
Stumpy Frothingham to Grace 
Continued on Page 143 
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maidens we have known of yore 


stranger!”’ cried 


and while 
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Pont Duco that is so easily kept clean 


Never before such a value as this at 
only $650! Only the great Gulbran 
sen Organization and the maker's 50 
years of personal experience have 
made it possible 


Listen to its beautiful, golden, 
singing tones; test its marvelously re- 
sponsive action—and you will under- 
stand immediately why this delight 
ful Gulbransen Small Grand marks the 
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Picked from the vines at just the proper time 


! BRAND PEAS washed, sorted and inspected hermeti 


T cally sealed in sterilized cans within two hours 
E QUAKER utter harvesting, so that all of the natural fresh 
EAS ness, flavor and goodness are retained these 
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GEM tor Hart Brand Peas! 
FD DAINTIES 
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ON! freshness is concerned ... perpetually fresh be 
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peas in the pod Many physician 
domestic science teachers recommend th 


canned peas Over new vardaen peas 


Some of the valuable vitamines, 


sO univers 


recognized today as being vitally essen 


health, escape when peas are cooked in 


receptacles at home. These important vita 
are retained in Hart Brand Peas, becauss 
are cooked after they are sealed in air-tight ¢ 
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(Continued from Page 140 
Barber watched his roommate dance away 
with her, he heard another voice at his 
shoulder. 

‘Like to meet your girl, Barber.” 

Thrusting his arm familiariy through the 
arm of Heff Kincaid, he was pleasantly 
aware of the glances that pursued them 
through the crowd. Overtaking the couple, 
he caught hold of Frothingham’s elbow 
‘*Grace,”’ he said, “‘I especially want you to 
meet my friend, Mr. Heff Kincaid— Miss 
Hall, Heff.”’ 

With a little feeling of dread he followed 
them; you could hardly blame any girl, he 
thought, for being swept off her feet by at- 
tention from the most important man in 
the senior class; and he was distinctly re- 
lieved when he observed that it was Kin- 
caid who did all the talking 

Grace, he saw, was listening with no 
more than polite interest — plainly not in the 
least impressed! A warm geyser of grati- 
tude rose in Lee Barber. God bless her! 
And he had been afraid that she was going 
to look up at the senior with one of those 
worshiping smiles he had so often seen on 
other girls’ faces, every glance and move- 
ment exuding a flattered adoration. God 
bless her little heart anyway! 

When an unknown stag replaced Kin- 
caid, Barber, seeing by his watch that it 
was a few minutes of five, hurried forward 
and cut in. ‘I just wanted to say au 
revoir."’ He marked time in small semi- 
circular shuffles. ‘I'll see you here tomor- 
row night.” 

He was glad that Heff Kincaid, standing 
near, observed the dazzling look she turned 
up to him. 

‘Don’t forget!’’ she whispered. 

Frothingham, with a slide, reached them; 
and Barber, with a feeling of almost pater- 
nal indulgence for his roommate, had just 
time to return the firm pressure of the little 
hand in his. Over Frothingham’s shoulder 
she met his eyes in a glance of farewell 
and again knighted him with that smile of 
ntimacy. 

‘You and I!” he read in the smile. 
and 4 gg 

Swimming in fathomless pink vapor he 
reached the locker room before the stam- 
pede had set in; and bounding up the 
stairs, he met Kincaid coming down. In 
answer to Barber’s hail the senior’s face 
lightened in one of the smiles which his 
thoughtful preoccupation so infrequently 
permitted. 


‘You 


THE SATURDAY 


He crossed the campus under a dark sky, 
and saw, above the black silhouette of his 
own dormitory, the pale grudging light of 
dawn. In his room he hurried while he un 
dressed and set his alarm for ten o'clock 
but with his hand on the chain of the elec 
tric light, he lingered by the mirror, grave 
observing the person who, in turn, was re 
garding him with solemn interest 

Patrician! He turned sidewise to get a 
view of his profile. It was funny, he re 
flected, how other people sometimes noticed 
things about you before you noticed them 
yourself. Patrician! He threw back 
head and looked from under partly lowered 
Just the word too 
now he was nodding, and the black-haired 
person in the glass also nodded, as if it 
solemn confirmation 

He snapped out the light and stood by his 
open casement. At his left, in the bay win- 
dow of Heff Kincaid’s room, he saw that a 
lamp still glowed. Straight away from him 
stretched the street of eating clubs, deeper 
blots of shadow already taking vague shape. 
On the intersecting road running past the 
dormitory, a car from the prom whirled by, 
bequeathing to the darkness the memory of 
a girl’s laughter and a scattering of orange 
sparks from a thrown cigarette 

In delicious weariness he crawled into 
bed. Closing his eyes he saw, with star 
tling clearness, a small grave face from which 
eyes of blue were regarding him tenderly, 
wistfully. Just before he sank deep into 
slumber a shiver went through him that 
made the bed spring creak; and his voice, 
thrilled, and a little frightened too, echoed 
ghostily in the silent room. 

“‘Love!”’ he whispered happily. ‘After 
all these years—true love!” 


his 


lids | nconsciously 


am 

HE alarm clock rang back the memory 

of it all, and while he blundered into his 
bath robe his pulse sang that he would see 
her at the dance tonight. On his way tothe 
showers, he stopped at Frothingham’s door 
and saw that the sophomore lay snoring in 
a room littered with bits of formal dress. 

‘*Come on, Stumpy!” he shouted. ‘It’s 
ten o'clock!” 

Frothingham, as always, slept peacefully 
on; and Lee Barber, as always, pulled off 
his covers and shook him by the hair 

‘“Come on, old man!” he urged. 
can't take a cut!” 

More piteously than usual Frothingham 
moaned in unconscious protest; but at last, 
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with reluctant grunts, sat upright in the 
bed. Then, his eyes meeting those of his 
roommate, he seemed to recall some griev- 
ance and a change came over his face. 

‘“You mind your own business,”’ he said 
evenly, ‘“‘and get out of my room.” 

Shocked, Barber stared. ‘“‘What’s the 
matter with : 

“And after this,’’ continued Frothing- 
ham implacably, ‘“‘stay out of here—and 
leave that towel before you go.” 

Glancing at the towel as if it had stung 
him, Barber hung it over a chair. On the 
threshold he paused. When he turned, his 
bewildered manner had given way to an air 
of cold resolution. 

He went to the foot of the bed and from 
the floor picked up a pair of black lisle 
socks; from a hook on the closet door he 
plucked a wrinkled dress shirt. With these 
on his arm he swung around in the door- 
way. 

“‘T would prefer,” he said icily, ‘that for 
tonight you buy your own 

“T suppose,”’ droned Frothingham, ‘‘ you 
smoked up that pack of cigarettes you 
bummed off me last night. See that you re- 
turn a pack today.” 

In his own room Barber scowled thought- 
fully, while from his laundry bag he selected 
the least soiled of his own towels. Recalling 
something he stopped once more outside 
Frothingham’s door. 

“T want that two dollars you borrowed 
yesterday morning,” he announced. “And 
after this try to make some other arrange- 
ments for your pocket money.”’ Frothing- 
ham’s snore ceased long enough for him to 
issue a brief and impolite command. ‘And 
I would much prefer,” added Barber with 
crushing formality, “that from now on you 
leave my razor and brush alone.” 

Hurrying out he slammed the door and 
in the entry met Jempson, fully dressed. 

‘Hello, Lee,”’ hailed the freshman, as 
one equal to another. ‘‘Say, Grace wanted 
to be remembered to you.” 

‘“*Remembered?”’ 

“Yeah. I just put her on the 9:44. Her 
mother’s sick and she had to go home. 
Said she specially wanted to send you her 
best.”’ 

Barber nodded thoughtfully. ‘Why, 
thankee,’”’ he said, the necessity for new 
plans already occupying his mind. 

It occupied his mind during a hasty 
shower and during a furtive interval in 
which, after a glance toward Frothing- 
ham’s door, he took writing paper from a 
box that he himself had not bought. 

The problem followed him as he sprinted, 
notebook under arm, to the recitation hall 
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and sidled to his place just as the student 
monitor began listing the numbers of the 
vacant seats. It was still the sole topic of 
his thoughts while he kept a countenance 
of bland interest trained upon the plat 
form, where a young professor with schol 
arly shoulders diverted himself by some 
speculations upon the character of the man 
who lived at Stratford. 

‘*‘And The Tempest, gentlemen,” the 
professor, after a long time, was saying, “‘is 
still another of the dramas wherein we find 
the quality of forgiveness playing a vital 
part in motivating the action.” 

Two hundred heads drooped over pens 
and pencils; and one pen, upon white linen 
masked by a notebook, wrote: 

It will be warm weather by then, and I can 
show you all the sights of the campus. 


“Tt is especially worthy of note,”’ con- 
tinued the professor—‘‘it is, indeed, some- 
thing more than coincidence, that all his 
forgiveness-motivated dramas were written 
during the last years of Shakspere’s life.’ 

Heads bent, pencils scribbled, and one 
pen wrote: 

I know the house party is a long way off yet, 
but I am asking you now so you will be sure to 
come with me. 


“Therefore, gentlemen’’—the professor 
gathered up his papers—‘‘this evidence, | 
contend, in default of more purely auto 
biographical data, justifies us in assuming 
that the Bard, during his last years, was a 
man of a mild forgiving nature—a man 
with his eye no longer in a fine frenzy roll 
ing, but one whom life had tamed to a 
proper appreciation of mercy, that quality 
which is not strained.” 

Two hundred juniors accepted the logic, 
and one of them waived it: 

Please write soon, for I am sure I can show 
you a most enjoyable week-end. 


The distant bell was clanging musically, 
books were snapping shut and feet shuffled 
toward the door. Only one student re- 
mained seated. With the air of a man dis- 
covering an oversight, he hastily added 
beneath his signature: 

P.S. Sorry to hear your mother is sick. Let 
me know about the house party right away. 

LEE. 


At the post office he mailed the letter 
and amid the cheerful clamor of the dairy 
lunch broke his fast upon a bowl of cereal 
and cream. He kept a watchful eye on the 
wall clock while he enjoyed the last ciga- 
rette from his silver case. With a margin 

Continued on Page 147 
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Continued from Page 144 
of fifteen minutes before the next class, he 
set out for his room to get the necessary 
book. 

In the study he discovered Frothing- 
ham, clad in pajamas and absorbed in writ- 
ing a letter which he kept covered with a 
blotter as he proceeded. Barber dropped 
into a chair and picked up the campus 
daily, over the top of which he watched his 
roommate. Tiring of this he tossed the 
paper aside, yawned loudly and achieved a 
smile in which he strode to convey amuse- 
ment shaded with contempt. ‘‘No use, 
Frothingham,” he said pityingly. “I’ve 
already asked her to the house party.” 

As though there were no one else within 
a radius of ten miles, Frothingham blotted 
the last line and drew back his head to re- 
gard his work with unmistakable satisfac- 
tion 

“That'll clinch matters,” he mused 
aloud, rising. ‘‘ Now to get it off by special 
delivery.” 

While his roommate dressed, Lee Barber 
anxiously reflected that Grace would not 
be the first girl who snapped up a house- 
party bid from a fellow who meant nothing 
to her; and with sudden annoyance at him- 
self, he wished that he had settled the 
whole thing while he was sitting out with 
her on the running track. At least he had 
shown enough foresight to copy down her 
address. Apparently Stumpy had, too. 

“Better save your dime,” he advised 
cynically. ‘“‘You saw last night she won't 
handle you.” 

“After all’’—Frothingham soberly ad- 
dressed himself—‘‘ Jempson prepped at the 
old school, and I’m glad to help her out for 
his sake. Good old Jemp!” 

Barber's smile vanished. ‘‘I guess you'll 
shut up now about your sex appeal,’’ he 
said viciously, ‘“‘after the way it fizzled on 
you last night.” 

Humming cheerfully Frothingham locked 
the writing paper in a drawer of his desk, 
put the key into his pocket with great os- 
tentation and sauntered from the room. 

When the entry door slammed Lee Bar- 
ber was rapidly composing, on a sheet torn 
from his notebook, another message to 
Grace. In it he adopted an airy tone, one 
taking for granted that she would share his 
tolerant amusement at Frothingham’s an- 
tics; carefully avoiding anything that im- 
pressed him as undignified scrambling, he 
managed to make clear that he had, by a 
margin of at least an hour, extended the 
first invitation; and he implied that there 
was an unwritten campus law of etiquette 
in such matters which she, of course, would 
understand. 

As he trotted toward the post office the 
class bell roused in him a new grievance. 
If he had to cut this preceptorial, because 
of Frothingham’s interference, he would 
be called up before the Dean. The thought 
whipped him into a run that had him per- 
spiring by the time he darted into the post 
office, where he mailed the letter by special 
delivery, bolted out again and started head- 
long for class. At the curb, ten feet away, 
he stopped short. He stood there, glaring 
incredulously through the glass front of the 
telegraph office. 

Stumpy Frothingham, he saw, was hand- 
ing a yellow sheet to the clerk behind the 
counter. Money passed between them, and 
the sophomore, reaching the sidewalk, fell 


into a grudging trot. Within an arm’s 
length of Barber, he looked up. Then, 
either because the class bell had just 


stopped, or because he was startled by the 
expression on his roommate’s face, Froth- 
ngham veered to one side and ran wildly 
across the street. 

Slowly, ominously, Barber walked to the 
shelter of the nearest doorway. He wanted, 
for a moment, to be alone. An interval 
followed during which all things blurred 
to ared haze, until, with a conscious effort, 
he thrust Frothingham from his mind and 
tried to think. He could not telegraph 
now. That, he reasoned, would make him 
seem too eager. Instead, he would phone 
would phone her casually the minute she 
When would she get home? 


got home 


He was already on his way to the rail- 
road station, where he gave the time of 
Grace’s departure and plied the bored 
ticket agent with searching questions. Oc- 
cupied by mental arithmetic, he hurried 
back through a sprinkling rain to the main 
street of the town. 

As nearly as he could determine, she 
might have arrived home any time during 
the past half hour. He would therefore 
phone her at once, before she could answer 
that telegram. : 

Counting his money in the booth he dis- 
covered that he had four cents less than the 
cost of a person-to-person call. He decided 
grimly that he would have to gamble; and 
after a long delay he learned, from an al- 
most inaudible woman’s voice, that he had 
gambled and lost. 

“Well,” he asked, “‘ when will she be in?”’ 

“T said Miss Grace ain’t home.” 

““T see, but when do you expect her?”’ 

“‘No”’’—the faint voice seemed to draw 
farther away—‘‘ Miss Grace ain’t home.” 

“Well,” he shouted, “just tell her Mr 
Lee Barber called— Mr. Lee Barber! She'll 
know.” 

“Miss Grace, she ain’t home.’ 

Standing on the doorstep he stared into 
a heavy downpour of rain and found, in his 


’ 


bitterness, that Stumpy Frothingham was | 


the source of every trouble he had. 

He was penniless now until the first of | 
the month, and he would be called up be- 
fore the Dean for overcutting. He had left 
his room in such a hurry that he forgot his 
slicker. He had lost, somewhere in his 
travels, a copy of the Complete Works of 
William Wordsworth. 

And Frothingham’s telegram, he realized 
with a new rush of hate, had been paid out 
of the two dollars borrowed yesterday 
morning from Lee Barber. 


mi 

HE rain had at last stopped, and it was 

across a campus drying, two days later, 
in a strong March wind, that Lee Barber, 
released from his last class, strode hur- 
riedly toward his room. In the entry, his 
heart played an arpeggio when he saw, pro- 
truding from the slot in the door, an en- 
velope of soft blue. A small moan of relief 
left him upon discovering that it bore his 
name, and this thankfulness broadened 
when a hasty survey of the floor just within 
the dim hall found no mail for Frothing- 
ham beyond the announcement of a spring 
showing of haberdashery. 

Sniffing the blue envelope as he went 
into the study, his nostrils dilated at the 
same intoxicating fragrance that had 
drugged him the night of the prom. “‘Ah!” 
he breathed in ecstasy, crushing the prized 
message to his lips. ‘‘Ah-h-h!”’ 

His arms, impulsively outstretched in 
the gesture of a sun worshiper, suddenly 
froze there as he observed, with a thrill of 
horror, that he was not alone. Sitting 
motionless in a corner, still clad in pajamas, 
Stumpy Frothingham had interrupted his 
perusal of a letter written on paper of the 
same celestial azure. “‘If you're going to 
be sick,” he chided gently, “1 wish you'd 
go in your own room,” 

Barber scowled. “‘ A wonder you wouldn’t 
go to class now and then,” he said sourly. 





The sophomore, with emphasized reluc- | 


tance, again removed his eyes from the 
letter, and there was infinite patience on 
the round red face. ‘‘ Please don’t interrupt 
me,” he begged. “‘Can’t you see I’m busy?” 

“TI wish you would overcut and get 
fired,”’ said Barber. ‘‘I’d like to room with 
a gentleman for a change.”’ 

“Fine! I’m making arrangements to 
live with Bud Du Peal next year. They tell 
me Bud buys his own razor blades.”’ 

“Better room*with Jempson,’’ advised 
Barber coldly. ‘He's the only man on the 
campus as wet as you are.”’ 

“IT might, at that.”” Frothingham nodded 
thoughtfully. ‘‘He always carries ciga- 
rettes of his own.” 

In spite of his irritation Barber retained 
his aloof manner--the manner of the con- 
scious aristocrat who does not bandy words | 

Continued on Page 149 
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with one of the herd; but he reached for 
the deadliest verbal rapier that came to 
hand. ‘A proud chance you had of getting 
in the club,” he said coolly, ‘if I hadn't 
fought them. Half the Bicker Committee 
wanted to blackball you.” 

“At least,” said Frothingham genially, 

I didn’t cry during Bicker Week.”’ 

This calloused reference to a Gethsemane 
Barber preferred to forget—-this inhuman 
casting up of the occasion on which, under 
the torturing uncertainty of club elections, 
he had given way to tears—swept from Lee 
Barber all except that which was primitive. 
“You're jealous of me,”’ he cried, ‘‘ because 
I beat you out with Grace. But don’t try 
any of your “ 

“You beat me out with Grace?”’ Froth- 
ingham put a limp hand to his forehead, and 
his perplexed chuckle showed that he found 
this almost too droll. ‘“‘Why, with my sex 
appeal, the girl and I are as good as married 
right now!” 

Barber snatched a lacrosse stick from the 
wall above the fireplace. He moved menac- 
ingly toward his roommate. ‘‘Damn you, 
Frothingham!”’ he shouted hoarsely. “I 
won't hear such a thing as that said about 
her! I won’t have ied 

He stopped, frightened by the expression 
on the sophomore’s face. 

“Oh, you won’t, won't you? 

Half the room between them, they stood 
glaring into each other’s eyes. Without 
warning Frothingham sprang toward the 
phonograph; and Barber, understanding, 
whirled and fled. Instinctively he ducked 
just as a phonograph record shattered the 
hall light a foot above his head. He darted 
into his bedroom and slammed the door. 
After a second’s panic with the key, he got 
it turned an instant before the door bent 
and rattled under Frothingham’s rush. 

His consciousness of rank, encouraged by 
a protective two inches of varnished oak, 
promptly returned; and with it came his 
old desire to remind Frothingham of the 
social gulf between them. “Even if you 
aren’t a gentleman,” he called frigidly, 
“you might try to act like one.” 

There was no answer; so he sat down on 
the bed and drew the blue envelope from his 
pocket 

She had arrived home, she wrote, only 
a few minutes after he telephoned. Her 
mother was already much better, and i 
was nice of him to call. She would just 
adore to go to the house party with him. 

Thrice he read the letter, reverently 
folded and consigned it to the privacy of his 
breast pocket. For a long time he sat mo- 
tionless, pondering upon the miracle. How 
could she care this much? 

The mirror gave him what he concluded 
was the answer. 


” 


Iv 

HE hall light was repaired; and spring, 

arriving on the campus one morning, 
gradually healed the scars that winter 
made. But despite the warm magic of the 
outer world, the rooms of Barber and Froth- 
ingham remained stubbornly a place of 
chill. No longer were they a scene of high- 
hearted gossip, of careless sharing of all 
belongings; for the roommates shared noth- 
ing now but their contemptuous silence and 
their study. And even the study, as April 
bowed herself to the wings amid rustling 
applause of all the trees, saw less and less of 
Frothingham, who spent all his leisure in 
Bud Du Peal’s room, whither he planned to 
move at the close of the term. 

Lee Barber openly rejoiced at the new or- 
der of things; and when at times he found 
the old study lonesome, there was consola- 
tion in the blue letters which arrived regu- 
larly, and which he read over many times 
in a corner of the window seat while the 
afternoon sun lay across the colored cush- 
ions. 

Not even the rigid economy he endured in 
preparation for house-party week-end, not 
even the approaching menace of final exam- 
inations, could cloud the sunny sky he saw 
through his open casement as he lounged, 
on Thursday afternoon, and dreamed about 
Grace's arrival tomorrow. 





The sun yellowed the smooth breadth of | 


lawn before him whereon a cluster of shout- 
ing students defied regulations by playing 
touch football; it threw shadows from the 
elms along the gravel walk; and when these 
shadows were longest, it flashed upon the 
spokes of a bicycle, from which a boy in 
uniform dismounted at Barber’s window 
and handed up a special-delivery letter of a 
familiar cerulean. The message was the 
most nearly affectionate he had ever re- 
ceived from her, and it contained one sen- 
tence with which he lingered: 

But as I have promised somebody else I 
won't be able to come with you this time, Lee, 
and I do hope you will forgive me for the 
understanding and also for not letting 
know sooner. 


mis 
you 


Like a man who realizes he is about to 
faint, Barber got to a chair and collapsed: 
and the giddy revolving emotion in his 
stomach was not made more endurable by 
the entrance, a little later, of Stumpy 
Frothingham. The sophomore’s manner, 
as he threw his Tuxedo into a suitcase, was 
one of swaggering triumph; and his left 
hand, as he swept to the door, conspicu- 
ously clutched an opened envelope of a fa- 
miliar shade. 

From the stairs above came a descending 
clatter that brought Barber to his feet. He 
stood by the window and watched Froth- 
ingham and Jempson, each swinging a suit- 
case, run joyfully across the campus toward 
the railroad station. They were going up to 
meet her in New York, he decided numbly; 
would probably take her to a show tonight 
and all come down together on the train to- 
morrow afternoon. And then his mind, 
selecting among a chaotic plenty, dwelt 
impersonally upon one question: Would 
they tell her about the time he cried during 
Bicker Week? 

But this worry, as the hours dragged on 
to Friday evening, was displaced by a prob- 
lem he considered far more vital. Shun- 
ning his club for fear of seeing Grace there 
at supper, he dined in solitary gloom at the 
dairy lunch and weighed the matter dispas- 
sionately. He came finally to his decision: 
He would go to the house party just as if 
nothing had happened, would show them 
all how little it meant to him. 

He dressed with infinite care, and as he 
walked slowly toward his club he rehearsed 
the details of his greeting. He would be 
polite, he would be even gracious; but he 
would display, at their encounter, a notice- 
able perplexity which he would hastily 
cover up by a little rush of courtesy not 
unmixed with condescension. 

“Oh, yes!”’ his manner would say. “Of 
course—Grace Hall! I’ve only a minute, 
but how are you?” 

When he stepped inside the front door a 
burst of music and voices, as if realizing 
that he was an outcast, buffeted him with 
an effect of hostility. He yielded his gray 
felt hat to the colored boy and quickly 
sought an inconspicuous corner, whence he 
furtively scanned the scene, inspecting the 
couples who vigorously danced in the dis- 
guised dining room, couples ranked upon 
the wide stairway and couples wandering in 
frank quest of unoccupied nooks. 

He was nonchalantly tapping a cigarette 
against the silver case when a glance to- 
ward the opening door sharply reinflicted 
upon his stomach that giddy upheaval. 
For, just inside the threshold, dressed all in 
shiny green, stood Grace, seeming smaller 
than ever, because at her elbow, with an 
impassive, proprietary air, towered Heff 
Kincaid. She looked inquiringly around 
the room. Suddenly the blue eyes met his, 
and he saw that she was hastening toward 
him—was smiling warmly, glowingly, while 
she squeezed his hand. 

“I made Heff bring me over for a second, 
Lee,” she whispered. ‘“‘I wanted to apolo- 
gize for not letting you know sooner. And 
thank you ever so much for the last flowers 
you sent—and for everything! Thanks just 
loads, Lee!”’ 

“That's all right, Grace,”’ he stammered 
miserably. ‘‘You’re welcome, I'm sure.”’ 

A wave of farewell from the door, a bright 
smile on the rose-and-white face, and she 
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| Stumpy Frothingham brought 





was gone. And Lee Barber, five minutes 
later, was walking slowly back to his room. 

Along each side of the street stood the 
clubs among their trees and shrubbery. 
Every window of every club shone yellow 
with festive light, and the mildly fragrant 
air of the May midnight pulsed with the 
music of many orchestras ushering in the 
university’s biggest social week-end. But 
Barber walked unheedingly on; and his 
thoughts dealt not with Stumpy Froth- 
ingham, nor with Jempson, nor yet with 
Grace. 

“Dirty double-crosser!’’ the hanging 
branches heard him mutter. “‘ With a smile 
on his face, he knifed me in the back.” 


Vv 


HE afternoon sun, as though it too 

would observe the Sabbath, hung above 
the motionless elms and laid tempered 
warmth across a quiet campus. Some rays 
fell upon clubs, strangely hushed now, 
where couples lingered in wistful memory 
of the past two nights; some shone upon 
the railroad station, where gloomy men said 
farewells and pretty girls repeated prom- 
ises; and other rays, slanting through a 
casement in the first floor of a brick dormi- 
tory, stretched themselves across the thin 
legs of Mr. Lee Barber. 

On his knees lay an opened copy of 
Milton’s works in prose, but his eyes stared 
into the cold blackened fireplace; and he 
was still in that position when Stumpy 
Frothingham arrived with his suitcase. 

Barber looked at him out of the corner 
of his eye. ‘Hello, Stumpy,” he said ten- 
tatively, and saw the other jerk his head 
around in surprise. But he made no an- 
swer as he carried the suitcase to his bed- 
room. 

Lee Barber waited nervously, uncertain 
how Frethingham would react to the note 
that lay on his bureau. The note bore a 
message which Barber’s misery had wrung 
from him when the lonely hours of the 
night had worn down his pride; and upon 
it lay a peace offering in the form of a car- 
ton of cigarettes and a new package, large 
size, of safety razor blades. 

At last, crumpling the note, Frothingham 
emerged from hisroom. His round face was 
writhing with embarrassment. ‘‘All right, 
let’s call it off,” he said hastily. ‘Guess 
you bought as many as I did, at that.’”’ For 
another moment the room was uncomforta- 
bly constrained. Then the sophomore im- 
pulsmvely swung around. “Say, Lee,” he 
exclaimed, while spring, unperceived, bil- 


| lowed in through the casement, “‘ you ought 


re 


to’ve been with us—with Jemp and me! 

And moving about the study, he enthusi- 
astically explained why. 

As Jempson’s guest he had just spent in 
New York such a week-end as never was 
before. There had been vaudeville, there 
had been a revue, but especially had there 
been a night club. 

“Lee, that boy sure does know his New 
York! You should’ve seen the hostess he 
introduced me to—he calls her by her first 
name, Arcille! She wore a sort of a red 
Spanish shawl, and you talk about the old 
I mean you ought to see that 
woman dance, Lee!” 

“‘Yeah?”’ Barber sat up slightly, a faint 
desire for life incredibly returning to his 
veins. 

**She held me like this, see? Then she’d 
let go and back away, aud then sort of 
dance toward me again—like this.” 

His eyes rolling wickedly, his ample hips 
and shoulders describing rapid circles, 
into the 
room the unmistakable clank of castanets, 
the glare of a garish spotlight wherein a 
sefiorita, lithe, young and cruel, closed in 
upon her prey. 

“Then she made a face and grabbed me 
again, and everybody at the tables laughed. 
I thought I’d pass out!”’ 

“Yeah?” Barber sat up a little more. 
“Suppose I could meet her?” 

“Sure!”’ said Frothingham generously, 
pulling out a crushed pack of cigarettes 
“The three of us’ll go up sometime and 
give her a play.” 
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Barber, extending his silver case, se- 
lected a cigarette from the sophomore’s 
pack. While each held a light for the other, 
a knock sounded on the door. 

“* Entrez-vous!”’ shouted Frothingham. 

Jempson, beaming, but a bit diffident, 
too, entered with a paper bag in each hand. 
“I just purchased some edibles,’’ he an- 
nounced brightly, ‘‘and I sure do hate to 
eat alone.” 

“Fair enough, Jemp! 

“You came to the right address, old- 
timer,’’ added Barber, sitting fully upright 
now. 

“T’ll get some glasses,” 
freshman, darting off. 

When the door slammed Barber looked 
up at his roommate. ‘‘ You know, Stumpy, 
he’s not such a bad little guy.” 

“Lee, he’s one of the best!’’ agreed 
Frothingham warmly. ‘‘When he gets 
over being scared of people like us, he opens 
up—and then he’s the funniest little sketch 
you ever saw.” 

“T like him.” 
fully. ‘‘Stumpy, what do you say we — 

“Lee, I was going to ask you about it. 
We could put a double-decker bed in my 
room.” 

‘‘He’d brighten up the old place,”’ said 
Barber. ‘‘And next year when Bicker 
Week comes along we can i 

“You're sure to be on the Bicker Com- 
mittee!”’ said Frothingham enthusiasti- 
cally. 

““Well’’—Barber modestly waved a 
hand—‘“‘ with the two of us working, we can 
squeeze him into the club, all right. You 
know, his ears aren’t so darn bad.” 

“No, Lee, not when you look at them 
from the side.” 

The door burst open to admit Jempson 
with a leather case the shape of a tumbler. 
From this he produced three silver mugs 
which, Barber observed with growing re- 
spect, were engraved with their owner’s 
initials, and which, filled from the quart 
bottle of milk, were each soon held in a right 
hand; and each left hand clutched a 
toasted-cheese sandwich, while the three 
men, between sips and bites, laid plans for 
an early descent upon the night life of New 
York. 

“By the way’’—Barber obviously had 
just recalled an item of casual interest 
“I saw Grace Hall at the house party.” 

“Come with Heff Kincaid?’’ asked Jemp- 
son, nodding. ‘‘He was at her house last 
Sunday when I blew in, and I figured then 
he’d bring her down.” 

““Yah—he beat yourtime, Jemp!’’ hooted 
Frothingham gayly. ‘“‘No nice girl would 
have you, you terror of Broadway!” 

Blushing with pleasure at the insult, 
Jempson was unable to achieve speech. 

““You made your mistake when you 
brought her down here in the first place,” 
added Frothingham. 

“Don’t you suppose I knew it?”’ The 
freshman grinned mysteriously. ‘‘Gosh, I 
knew I'd be disqualified the minute she got 
with men like you two and Heff Kincaid!”’ 

After a pleased silence Stumpy Froth- 
ingham, in spite of a full mouth, sighed 
hugely. 

“For a while,’ he confided cheerfully, “I 
thought I had that girl feeding out of my 
hand—especially when she told me at the 
prom I was the most plebeian man she’d 
ever met.’’ He shook his head, puzzled. ‘“‘I 
thought it was a compliment, from the way 
she said it, but I looked it up in the diction- 
ary. The best break I could give myself 
out of the definition was sort of a rough dia- 
mond. I suppose she meant my clothes 
needed pressing—which I certainly hope to 
say they did.” 

“*Now take me, for instance,”’ said Jemp- 
son, brightening. ‘‘Look at this pan of 
mine—a face that makes horses shudder in 
their harness. And yet,” he added, not 
without pride, ‘‘ Grace always claimed there 
was something awfully patrician about me, 
about my face and the way I carry 4 

“Patrician!’’ exclaimed Frothingham, 


” 


promised the 


Barber frowned thought- 


” 


thrusting out an arm so abruptly that milk 
sprayed on the rug. ‘‘That’s the word she 
used— not 


plebeian! All I remembered 
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was it had something to do with Roman 
history.” 

There was a smile on Lee Barber’s face, 
the sick smile of the prize fighter who wants 
to show how little the last blow hurt. ‘She 
tried that patrician stuff on me,” he said 
tolerantly, ‘and I spotted it right then for 
a gag she worked on everybody.” 

He achieved a light laugh, but something 
within him, something bruised but still 
alive, cried out in pain: ‘“‘She meant it 
about me. She meant it—she must have 
meant it!” 

Frothingham extended the mug for Jemp- 
son to refill. “‘I suppose she’s working it on 
Heff Kincaid, too,’’ he said. ‘I bet she 
had her eye on him all along. At the prom 
she asked me about Heff—said a girl at her 
school knew him—but I changed the sub- 
ject right back to myself. Well,’”’ he added 
admiringly, “she was a lucky girl when she 
landed Heff.”’ 

“Yes,’’ conceded Barber, “but he’s no 
collar ad for looks.” 

“‘Heff won’t hold her long.”’ 

The two roommates stared at the fresh- 
man. “‘He won’t?”’ asked Barber incredu- 
lously. 

“Why, Heff’s the biggest prize in col- 
lege,” Frothingham pointed out. ‘And 
Grace knows it darn well.” 

But Jempson was slowly shaking his 
head. ‘‘When I was going up to get this 
grub,” he said, “I saw Grace out driving 
with some fellow. Heff was with them, too, 
but I could tell from his face that it wasn’t 
his party any more.” He pointed through 
the open door of Barber’s bedroom. ‘The 
car’s parked down on the street now,” he 
concluded, ‘‘and believe you me, it’s some 
boat!” 

The three men filed into the bedroom and 
from the casement looked out upon the 
wide, quiet street of the upper classmen’s 
eating clubs. At the curb, in front of a club 
on their right, stood an unoccupied automo- 
bile which drew the three pairs of eyes. 

“It belongs to a fellow who was in ’26,” 
said Barber thoughtfully. “I forget his 
name—he works in his father’s bank up 
in New York—but I remember he didn’t 
amount to anything on the campus.” 

“‘He was down for the house party,” sug- 
gested Jempson, “and I'll bet my left sock 
he drives Grace home.”’ 

“Nobody ever heard of him,” murmured 
Barber. “Why, I don’t even remember 
his 4 

The sentence ended with a little breath 
of pain; and Barber, looking across Froth- 
ingham’s shoulder, watched Grace come 
down the brick walk. At her side stepped a 
man who supported her elbow in a manner 
both solicitous and possessive. 

“Gosh, Lee!”’ breathed Stumpy Froth- 
ingham. ‘What can she see in that little 
squirt?” 

But Lee Barber did not answer. For his 
eye had caught a movement of the curtains 
on the bay window bulging at their left; 
and a little ease came to his own torn heart 
as he saw that Heff Kincaid, from behind 
those curtains, was staring out toward the 
car with something like death in his gaze 

“At least,” said Jempson, “‘you’ve got 
to admit that’s a patrician roadster.” 

And then, with a worldly wisdom that 
astounded them, the freshman added: 
“‘Kinceaid’s the big noise here, but the girls 
all know it’s the men out of college that 
mean business.” 

With a rising whine of motor, the road- 
ster was coming toward them. Its driver, 
in raptured attention, leaned close to his 
blue-hatted passenger; and the passenger, 
her head a little tilted back, looked gravely 
up at the driver. The beautiful rose-and- 
white face wore a thoughtful expression 
as though she were, possibly, searching for 
just the right word to describe some elusive 
quality about her companion. 

At the corner, flashing with golden sun- 
light, the car slowly turned; and then the 


three men, standing in a silence that seemed 
reverent and a little sad, too, watched as 
the roadster, with an effect of triumphant 
flight, carried the beautiful lady out of their 
lives forever. 
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A Car 


with the Phenomenal Performance of a 7-Bearing Motor 


In two very definite and important aspects this Nash 
De Luxe Light Six Sedan overshadows any other car 
of like low price. 

Like the costliest cars of both Europe and America its 
strikingly attractive body design is of the genuine hard- 
wood construction with deftly rounded roof at the rear. 
And Nash powers this superb model with the big 
7-bearing motor—the world’s smoothest type. 


So that along with appearance in which you take 
deepest pride, this car also gives you performance 
that is without parallel in all its field in velvety riding 
quality, in sparkling and spirited pick-up, in speed, 





and in almost magical power-smoothness and quietness. 


Note, too, the luxurious walnut-finish of instrument 
board and window ledges, and the select tastefulness 
of the genuine Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet uphol- 
stery. And the steering wheel is of real walnut. 


At front are bumpers and at the rear bumperettes, while 
a motometer adds its practical advantage to the dec- 
orative character of the winged radiator cap. Included 
in the price are 4-wheel brakes and 5 disc wheels. 
You pay for this exceptional car but little more 
than the cost of a Four or a cheap Six and you get 
many exclusive advantages. 


RSLS 


Portraying the De Luxe Light Six Sedan 


of Rich Distinction in Design 
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At the right you see how straight the spine 
mains when you sleep on a bed that fits 
+ body. Note how the De Luxe spring 
adjusts the bed to every body curve. Here 
every muscle is relaxed nerve tension 
s released the bones are relieved of 
weight and the body is comfortable. 
Numerous spiral springs buoy up the 
body with gentle, even pressure equally 
listributed to every part. The result is 
seep sicep 
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ape at these diagrams. They show the 
right (De Luxe) way and the wrong way 
to sleep. 

The right way is with the spine straight . . . 
muscles relaxed ... nerves released. This condi- 
tion is possible only when the bed fits the body. 

When the body has to fit the bed, as in the 
wrong way, complete comfort is impossible. 
Sleep is therefore fitful, restless, disturbed. 

Every day thousands of people are learning that 
the one way to make the bed fit the body is to 
put a De Luxe bedspring on it. This spring is 
designed so as to shape the bed to every body 
curve. Muscles and nerves in the shoulders, back, 
hips and legs relax immediately . . . so mental 
activity ceases and you drop off into deep sleep. 
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Above is a diagram showing the distortion that the spine must 
endure when you sleep on a bed that sags. Muscles and nerves 
uffer accordingly and comfort and deep sleep are impossible. 


If you have never slept on a De Luxe spring 
you have a delightful experience ahead. Arrange 
for a trial at once. 

The furniture or department stores where you 
usually trade sell De Luxe springs. For your pro- 
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The bedspring at the bottom of the page 






shows the shape and des the bed 
spring luxurious To all co see d 
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hinged tie wire that connects the coils. It 


relieves tension on the spirals. It permits 
pertect freedom of action on the part 
every individual coil. Rolla weight acros 


this spring and you will notice how ever 


coil immediately resumes its position as 


soon as relieved of the weight 


tection ask for them by name. There are scores of 
bedsprings onthe market, made in every conceiva- 
bletypeofconstruction. Weourselves make many 
different typesof springs. Butthecomfortand life- 
time wear that a De Luxe spring gives are found 
only in bedsprings that bear the De Luxe label. 

We have made the De Luxe bedsprings for peo- 
ple who want comfortable beds with springs that 
last alifetime. Hundreds of thousands of families 
endorse this policy every year by purchasing 
De Luxe bedsprings. Buy yours TODAY. 


he ROME Company INC 
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Al BAD YOUNG MAN 


Larry started, clenched his fists, and the 
color left his face. ‘* What?” 

Seeing that the shot had hit, Morton 
Larrabee followed it up. 

“Yes, I know. I’m not bluffing. I saw 
you leave in my car. I made up my mind 
to teach you a lesson. I phoned to the 
police post at the town line—for I saw you 
head in the direction of Pine Valley—to 
stop you and bring you back here. This 
morning Officer Quinlan made a report to 
me. You passed him going at least fifty 
miles an hour. Quinlan pursued you on his 
motorcycle, but could not overtake you, 
and he lost your trail. However, he made 
investigations and was able to ascertain 
where you went. He found that a person 
answering your description appeared at the 
Red Roof Inn in an advanced stage of in- 
toxication. You there became involved in a 
drunken brawl with another man over a 
girl. Unfortunately, the officer could not 
get the names of the man or the girl, or even 
a description of them, for he got to the Red 
Roof Inn some time after you had left with, 
so he was informed, the woman. Well?” 

Larry Larrabee consulted his knuckles 
for half a minute. 

“Tf you knew, all this,”’ he said, “why did 
you ask me?” 

“Because I had the foolish hope that you 
would make a clean breast of it. Instead, 
you tried to pretend that you had been 
doing something praiseworthy. Well?” 

“T stick to what I said. I’m glad I did 
what I did.” 

“Lawrence, I am a just man 

“So you said.” 

His father’s glare would have fractured a 
stone. ‘‘ Because I am fair, I stand willing 
to give you a chance to prove the truth of 
your assertion,” said Morton Larrabee. 

a ly 

“There were witnesses,’ said Mr. Larra- 
bee. 

“Who?” 

“The other man and the girl. They could 
substantiate your story, if it is the true 
one.” 

Larry examined the knuckles of his right 
hand, minutely inspected the place where 
they were a bit barked. Then he looked up 
at his father. 

“You’ve got me cornered,” he said. 
“T’ve been a chump to think I could out- 
smart an old fox like you. I can’t prove my 
story. I don’t know who the man was, or 
the girl. Never saw them before. No idea 
where they came from or who they are. 
Guess I might as well come across and spill 
the works.” 

‘At last,’’ said his father grimly. 

“T craved a party last night. Felt likea 
big bust, that’s all. So I helped myself to 
one. First, I tightened up on some of your 
rye. Then I pinched the car and the ten, 
and blew out to the Red Roof Inn, looking 
for fireworks. There I ran into a fellow and 
a girl. Total strangers. I was pretty 
steamed up by then. Felt like a fight, so I 
picked one. Told the fellow I thought he 
had obscene ears, or something playful like 
that. He told me to go back to my cage in 
thezoo. One word led to another. I socked 
him, and he socked me, and then we socked 
each other. Finally he hit me a wicked 
wallop on the fist with his chin.” 

Larry grinned reminiscently. 

“He went out like a light. I grabbed the 
girl and tried to carry her off. I don’t know 
why. It seemed like a sound idea at the 
time. Maybe I thought I was Sir Galahad. 
Anyhow, she squawked, so I put her out of 
the car before we'd gone a hundred yards, 
and I suppose she went back to her boy 
friend. I felt homesick and came home. 
That’s all.” 

“‘H’m,” said Mr. Larrabee. ‘“‘H’m.” 

He wagged his head. ‘This,’’ he said, 
addressing himself, “is my son speaking.” 

“T am willing to resign as your son.” 

“You have already done so. After your 
scandalous conduct last night I owe noth- 
ing more to you.” 


” 





Continued from Page 38 


“T want nothing more. I'll leave the 
house today, and get a job in Bellemere, if it 
is only delivering groceries or driving an 
ash cart.” 

Mr. Larrabee’s frown deepened. ‘Not 
so fast, young man,” hesaid. “I can’t have 
that.” 

“You've disowned me?’ 

“Yes.” 

“Put me out?” 

Yes.’ 

“Then it seems to me,” observed Larry, 
“that I am free to do what I please. I,” 
he added, “‘have always wanted to drive 
the city sprinkling cart.” 

“‘T approve,” declared Mr. Larrabee, “‘ of 
honest toil in any form. But I have my 
position in the community to consider. I 
cannot have my son pointed out to visiting 
bankers, on top of the municipal sprinkling 
cart.” 

“Will you make me a vice president of 
your bank, then?” 

“No!” Larrabee fairly shouted. 
please refrain from levity.” 

“Nearly everybody nowadays is the vice 
president of a bank,’”’ remarked Larry. 

“Wait. I must think.” 

Morton Larrabee corrugated his brows. 
“You must leave Bellemere,” he an- 
nounced. 

“But I don’t want to, now.” 

“T see no reason why you should stay 
here.”’ 

“T have one.” 

“What?” 

“A private reason.” 

“There’s no chance for you here.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“With your reputation I doubt if you 
could find employment even on a sprinkling 
cart,”’ said Mr. Larrabee. 

“You don’t have to be a saint to get a 
job as a whitewing,”’ said Larry. 

“T’ll not have it,’”’ said Mr. Larrabee 
with vehemence. ‘“ Now if I were a young 
man’’—Mr. Larrabee’s voice held a per- 
suasive note—‘‘I’d be interested in the op- 
portunities that exist today in ships and 
shipping ——’”’ 

“T will not join the Navy and see the 
world,” said Larry firmly. ‘‘You know I 
don’t care a hoot about ships or shipping.” 

Mr. Larrabee, Sr., turned on that com- 
bination of scientific cajolery and coercion 
which he used at directors’ meetings to get 
his way. 

“T am willing,” he said, “to help you, 
Lawrence, to start on a career which, I am 
sure, will prove attractive to you. After all, 
I am your father. I think—think, mind 
you—that I might be able to secure a place 
for you with Nicholas Penhallow———”’ 

“Building yachts?” 

“Mr. Penhallow, as you know, is the 
foremost designer and builder of yachts in 
America,” said Mr. Larrabee, “and a 
splendid fellow too. It will not be at all 
easy to get you into his organization. But 
if you do get in, and work hard, and behave 
yourself, a very successful future is assured 
you. Come now, Lawrence, you've drifted 
long enough. Here’s your chance,” 

“It means going to Maine, doesn’t it?” 

“To Kayport, Maine,” said Mr. Larra- 
bee. 

““T don’t want to go to Kayport, Maine,” 
said Larry. ‘“‘I’d rather stay here.” 

““You cannot stay here,”’ said Mr. Larra- 
bee, beginning to seethe again. ‘That's 
final. With such influential citizens antago- 
nistic to you as Commodore Bangs, Mr. 
Dort ——”’ 

“And Mr. Morton Larrabee,” put in 
Larry. 

“Yes, and Mr. Morton Larrabee,” said 
that gentleman, “‘you would find life in 
Bellemere extremely difficult. I warn you, 
Lawrence, unless you go, I'll be compelled 
to take drastic measures.” 

Larry peered darkly into his cup of coffee, 
long grown cold. 

“Oh, very well,” he said resignedly. ‘As 
usual, you hold all the aces. Can’t buck the 


’ 


“And 


whole blooming town. Kayport it is 
Banished to Kayport. Oh, well ag 

“That's settled,’ said Mr. Larrabee. 
“Come to my office in the bank before 
noon. I'll go there now—and I shall be 
twenty minutes late too—and send off suit- 
able letters of introduction to Mr. Penhal- 
low on the morning express. There wil! be a 
ticket on the northbound local at the bank 
for you, and likewise some money. Please 
understand that it will be the last money 
you can expect from me.” 

“All right,” said Larry. ‘‘ But look here, 
will it be necessary to send letters about 
me?” 

“Tt will. Mr. Penhallow must be told 
about you. Jove, it’s after nine. I must be 
off.’’ 

Mr. Larrabee, Sr., was off. He wore the 
air of a satisfied Spartan. Larry sat awhile 
at the table, abstractedly gulping cold 
coffee. Then he went up to his room and 
began to crowd shirts and socks and odds 
and ends of personal belongings into an an- 
cient suitcase. 

Toward noon he left his father’s house 
and started down the street, bearing his 
suitcase. He was dressed in his only pre- 
sentable suit and his solitary necktie. 
Three blocks away from his father’s house 
he passed the imposing residence of Com- 
modore Bangs, which boasted of a cupola, 
a porte-cochére, an expanse of lawns and 
gardens. He averted his gaze and increased 
his pace as he passed the commodore’s 
house; for, out of the corner of an eye, he 
caught a glimpse of a figure, curled up 
around a book on a porch hammock, and 
the figure wore a zebra-striped sweater and 
blond curls. It cost him an effort not to 
stop. He did want to say good-by to Poppy 
Bangs. 

He had been thinking about her—on the 
way home the night before, and a large part 
of that morning. He had been putting to 
himself this question: ‘‘Why did I butt in 
and yank her away from Freddy Trask? 
Why did I do it, really? Can I kid myself 
and say it was just plain nobility on my 
part?” He had to admit that when he 
planned to do it and while he was doing it, 
his motives seemed to him altruistic enough. 
Were they, though? He looked hard at his 
hand, which clutched the handle of his suit- 
case. It was, he remembered, the hand she 
had kissed. He let slip a word of the sort 
the board of governors of the yacht club 
disapproved. It was uttered in despair. 
Asinine of him to feel the way he did. Why 
try? Why knock his head against a granite 
wall? 

“A funny-looking bum like me, and ban- 
ished too,” he said to himself, and plodded 
on faster. 

“Hey! Larry!’ Poppy Bangs had spied 
him, and she came racing down the path 
and along the street after him. 

“Morning, Poppy. Handsome day, isn’t 
it? Well, I’ve got to gallop along.” 

He started to move again. 

‘“What’s the rush?’’ Miss Bangs asked. 
“Where are you going with that bag?” 

“Carrying it for exercise,’ he said. “ Bag 
carrying, splendid exercise. Develops bi- 
ceps, triceps and pectoral muscles.” 

She looked at him doubtfully. “But 
why the snappy blue serge and the neck- 
tie?” 

Larry set down his suitcase. “This is 
hardly the time or place, Miss Bangs, to 
play twenty questions.” 

“Larry Larrabee, stop cracking wise, 
and tell me what you are up to now.” 

‘Let me remind you that you are apt to 
get your young neck twisted if your father 
catches you talking to me. I seem to de- 
tect him yonder looking for bugs on the 
rosebushes.”’ 

Poppy glanced hastily over her shoulder. 
“He won't notice,”’ she said. “ He’s a one- 
idea man. If it’s bugs, it’s bugs and nothing 
else but, with dad. Besides, his back is 
turned to us. What’s up, Larry?” 

Continued on Page 157) 
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enough to serve its 
purpose. 

Your jeweler has the 
Simmons Slipon Bek 
Chain in several attrac- 
tive designs. All are 
made by the special 
Simmons process of 
drawing natural gold, 
green gold or white gold 
over a stout base metal. 
Durability is the natural 
result. Make your selec- 
tion now and you wili be 
ready for those hot days 
when you leave your vest 
at home. Prices range 
from $2.50 to $5.00. 
R.F.Simmons Company, 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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How does the car owner benefit by 
the United States Rubber Company’s 
operation of its own Cotton Mills? 


OTTON CORD is the backbone 

of every tire. So no tire can be 
better than the cord used in it— 
and the quality of United States 
Tires benefits greatly by these cord 
mills. 


They were established ten years ago 
solely for the purpose of producing an 
adequate supply of uniformly high 


UNITED 


grade tire cord, made strictly accord- 
ing to the specifications laid down 
for United States Tires. 


The establishment and operation 
of these mills, like every other 
United States Rubber Company de- 
velopment, leads directly to longer 
tire life and greater value for the car 
owner’s dollar. 
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Answering some further Questions about “Getting More 
for Your Money”’ in tires 


Q. Does the United States Rub- 


ber Company carry the policy 
of producing its own mate- 
rials further than the spin- 
ning of its own cord? 


A great deal further. It owns 
and operates the largest pro- 
ducing rubber plantation in 
the world. There are 136,000 
acres in the U. S. Rubber 
Plantations and over 7,000,- 
000 rubber trees. This de- 
velopment dates back to 1909. 


Q. Is the rubber from these 


A 


Q 


Plantations any better than 
other rubber? 

The Plantations have an in- 
ternational reputation for the 
improvements they have 
made in the scientific culture 
of rubber trees and for the 
uniformly high quality of 
their product. 


You say “‘Made by the Flat 
Band Method from Sprayed 
Rubber and Web Cord.” 
What have these to do with 
getting more for your money? 


United States . 





A. A great deal. The Flat Band 


Method builds tires in which 
every cord is under uniform 
tension. Sprayed Rubber is 
the purest and toughest 
rubber known. Web Cord 
gives a more intimate union 
between the cords and the 
rubber than is possible in 
any other way. All these 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany developments work to- 
for wearing 


gether longer 


tires. 
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To have complete relief from washday drudgery, you must have freedom 
from the Last Hard Half —hand-rinsing and all wringing. The wring- 
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N washday do you labor with your hands in 

hot water? Do you use set tubs for rinsing 
and bluing? Do you handle the clothes piece by 
piece? Do you strain your back and risk personal 
injury feeding them through a wringer? If so, you 
are needlessly doing hazardous hard work. 


If you do the rinsing and feed a wringer you 
yourself are doing the Last Hard Half. For at most, 
washing and bluing is only the first half of the com- 
plete job. 


But remember, you can own a washer, the wring- 
erless Savage with its “Spin-Rinse, Spin-Dry” that 
saves you the Last Hard Half—hand-rinsing and all 


wringing, as well as the work of washing. And it’s safe! 


Picture the Savage doing this for you! In a few 
minutes it washes everything thoroughly. Then with- 
out putting a hand in the water the clothes are spin- 
rinsed in the same tub by a flowing spray of fresh 
hot water direct from the faucet. In two minutes shut 
off the water; then, without any effort on your part, 
the Savage spin-dries the whole load in one minute 
more, ready to hang out. 

Thus, the wringerless Savage, with “Spin-Rinse, 
Spin-Dry,” not only does the washing for you but 
also the rinsing and drying—the Last Hard Half! 


Already over 100,000 women are letting the Sav- 
age, with its “Spin-Rinse, Spin-Dry,” do the complete 
job for them. 


Your local Savage dealer will show you how the 
Savage does the complete job—washing, rinsing and 
drying—in less time than you can do it by any other 


machine or method. 


Mail this request coupon for a free illustrated 


booklet, ““Gone! Washday’s Last Hard Half.” 
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Continued from Page 153 
Not a thing. Can't I take a bag out 
for a walk if I want to?” 
‘Larry!” 
‘“‘What?”’ 
“Did you 
father because 
‘I did not,” 
“Sure?” 


get into trouble with 
because of last night?”’ 
he answered promptly. 


your 


“Sure.” 

““Where are you going then?” 
** Away.” 

‘““Where?”’ 


**Secret.”’ 

“You shouldn't keep secrets from me.” 
She flushed a little. 

‘Sorry, but I must keep this one. It 
isn’t of any consequence though.” 

**When will you be back?” 

“I don’t know. Sooner or later.” 
he added, ‘Just a little trip. Important 
Doing it for dad. He's sending 
me to Honolulu to buy a ripe pineapple for 
him. Dad dotes on ripe pineapples.” 

“Larry, there’s something more in this 
than meets the eye.”’ 

‘There is in everything,” he said, and to 
grin as he said it involved an effort on his 
part. 

‘I’m sorry you're going.” 

‘I am, too, Poppy.” 

‘You'll come back as soon as you can?” 

2. 

‘Larry, you do look peculiar 

‘No comments on my personal appear- 
ance, young woman +g 

‘“‘T mean sort of blue and sunk.” 

“Dol?” He forced another grin. ‘I’m 
worrying, I guess, about dad pining for his 
pineapple, while I stand here bickering 
with you.” 

‘Larry, I know there is something up 
Don’t you want to tell me?” 

He looked at her soberly. ‘Poppy 
Bangs,”’ he said, “‘there is just one thing I 
want to tell you--oh, the devil, here comes 
the ice-and-coal king with his hair on fire.”’ 

Commodore Bangs was stumping down 
the path, his face the hue of one of his own 
prize giant-of-battle roses. 

‘Poppy!”’ he thundered. 

‘Yes, dad.”’ 

‘Go into the house.” 

‘But, dad % 

I said go into the house.” 

“Oh, you wear me out,” said his daugh- 
ter. ‘“Good-by, Larry.” 

Right in the presence of the commodore, 
Larry Larrabee took Poppy’s hand and 
shook it, squeezing it so tightly she made a 
grimace. 

“*Good-by, 


Then 


Dusiness. 


“Poppy ig 


Poppy,” he said. ‘Good 
morning to you, commodore.” 

“Mumph!” said the commodore. 
““Mumph!”’ and led his daughter away 

Larry’s freckles stood out in bold relief, 
and his eyes were snapping. Loudly, dis- 
tinctly, he shouted at the commodore’s re- 
treating back: 

Mumph yourself, you purple-nose hop- 
toad.” 

Then he picked up his suitcase and 
marched briskly down the street. At his 
father’s bank they told him that his father 
was out inspecting a new real-estate de- 
velopment on the edge of the town and 
would not be back until late that afternoon. 
Morton Larrabee had left an envelope for 
his son. It contained a one-way ticket to 
Kayport, Maine, fifty dollars, and a note. 

“Watch your step.’”” That was all the 
note said. 


At the Bellemere station Larry Larrabee 
sank down forlornly on a bench to wait for 
his train. Inside him was the feeling of a 
man who has eaten a large number of con- 
crete dumplings, with vinegar sauce. He 
was never going to see Bellemere again. 
That didn’t matter so much to him. And 
he was never going to see Poppy Bangs 
again. That did matter. 

“Hello, old sport.” 


He looked up sourly. Gil Duryea, idling 


about the station, was speaking to him. 
“Hello, Gil.”’ 
“Going away?”’ 
“No.” 





‘Where are you going 
Sandwich Islands.” 


‘Meaning Baltimore, I suppose 

The choir-boy face of young Mr. Duryea 
took on a knowing look 

“Say,” he said, “I can tip you off to 
something pretty good there 

“Thanks. Save it for yourself 

“What a fine attack of dyspepsia 


turned out to be,”’ said Mr. Durye: 
“Oh, go grease for the channel.” 

The alert Mr. Duryea, spying a railroad 
ticket protruding from Larry’s vest pocket, 
plucked it out deftly and examined it 
“H’m, Kayport.” 

‘Give that ticket back, you yegg.”’ 
“So you're going to Kayport.”’ 
“No, Key West.” 

‘I know Kayport,”’ remarked Gil. 

“Who cares?”’ 

‘You'll have one sweet time there,”’ 
Mr. Duryea’s opinion. 

“Anything will be better than this burg.” 

“You don’t know Kayport. I spent a 
summer with the family there once. One of 
those jolly New England towns where 
everybody goes to bed at ten. You'll be as 
welcome there as a burglar in your old 
man’s safe. Only live place within miles is 
Searletti’s Casino, out on Pigeon Point 
Not bad for a hick town. Wine, women and 
song.” 

Larry pointedly yawned. 

“What's eating you anyhow, Larry? 
asked Gil. ‘‘Have you turned over a new 
leaf or something?” 

“Starting a new book,” said Larry. 

“Simple life forevermore?” 

“Did I say so? I'm going to tell you 
something, Gil Duryea. I’ve had a bad 
reputation pinned on me in this town. It’s 
got so now that when I do a decent thing, 
all I get is a bust in the kisser. Well, I’m 
going to a town where they don’t know 
much about me, and I’m going to make a 
reputation for myself. 
bright red one too. Gil, I’m through with 
the golden-rule stuff. I’m going up there to 
Kayport and hit the high spots. People 
here have tabbed me as a bandit, when I 
wasn’t one. Now I’m going to be a bandit. 
I'm going to shock those Maine natives 
knock-kneed. Hereafter, no matter wh: 





was 


It’s going to be a 





bad things you hear about me, they'll all be 
true.”’ 
Gil laughed. ‘‘Good luck, old sport,”’ he 


said. ‘‘Here comes your train.” 

Over the small-sized town of Kayport, 
Maine, hovers an atmosphere of repose and 
respectability. The houses about the green 
have elderly white faces, and the windows 
are eyes which look with well-bred aloof- 
ness at passers-by. Everything in Kayport 
from the churches to the fire 
seems to be saying: ‘‘Kayport was Kay- 
port when Chicago was a bog and Detroit 
was populated exclusively by porcupines.”’ 
A gentle prosperity with nothing new or 
gaudy about it is reflected by the trim, tree- 
lined streets, the sedate stores, the venera- 
ble dwellings. From Lighthouse Hill the 
great house of Nicholas Penhallow looks 
benignly down on lesser dwellings. 

The first Penhallow chased the last In 
dian out of Kayport, and the Penhallows 
are still there. About the miniature harbor 
cluster the Penhallow works. Over the 
door, in old-fashioned script, are the words 


hydrants, 


N. PENHALLOW, SHIPBUILDER 


It does not refer to the present N. Pen- 
hallow, but to the first owner of that name, 
who fashioned clipper ships when the coun- 
try was still in swaddling clothes. It has 
weathered winds and storms, just as the 
first Penhallow ship weathered them on its 
trips round the Horn, loaded with ice for 
China. Over the modern works, which spe- 
cialize in the making of fine yachts, the cur- 
rent N. Penhallow proudly presides. 

He was in his office that morning, 
busy. This made it like most of the morn- 
ings of his life. He was a 
staccato man of sixty, who moved and 
talked in a series of energetic jerks. He 


looked 1ike a sailor just home from a six 


very 


snort, square, 
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ed-bronze, coffee-tomat ew r 
from tre Aging sun-pbe f aecks nd 
naut plue eye eemed alway to € 
nning q i some hor I 
N the t of n wi nstant 
gested that if he nasnip ne Was s 
to he the ¢ thee 
Miss ‘ " O} \ Shaw T 
} ( M —} " 
Ye Mr. Per A . 
=i et \ 
¢ ung rY Y y 1 (ut ‘ 
g Ask him t yme in, please 
Into t esence of N is Per A 
was ushered Mr. Lawrence Larrabe 
mer of Bellemere oked t M 
Pent ww ne us sus} ) 
Mr Pen} i w bounded t hin vave IT 
an incisive handshake wit} a leathery nand 
Good morning Glad to see you ~ 
dow? There. Want to build ships, el 
1 Nicholas Penhallow 


“Well, yes, sir,” Larry admitted 
You've 
shop. Delighted to have you. Need young 
blood. Right sort, of course. What 

Larry looked at him uncertain]; 


“Good. Good ome to the right 


“‘Character,””’ went on Mr. Penhallow, 
speaking like popping corn. ‘‘ Most impor 


tant. Ships must have it. Ships are no 
better than the men 
What?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Always very careful whom 
Mr. Penhall 


who build them 





said 


you 


here,” 
about 
Larry reached for his hat. 


‘Unusual young man,” said Mr. Per 
hallow. ‘For this generation, I mean 
Know you and I will get on spler . 
Lots of work to do here. Outside the busi- 
ness, as well as inside Boys ss. Night 
classes for workers Boy scouts need 





leadership. Know you'll want to pitch 


right in. What?” 


Larry listened, bewildered. W ur 
mad? That was Larry’s first irried 
theory His second was that there w 
grave error somewhere Mr. Penhallow 


was at It again 


“Ready to go to work, what? Start you 
in the yards. Way I did. Or wa) Put 
you through the mill, what? Know a fellow 





like you will make good 

Larry found words. ‘‘ Mr. Penhallow,” 
he said. “are vou sure vou mean me 
I ala, a | 1 | 


What's that? Who the devil else 





could I mear 

But, | mean —we e I’m Law- 
rence I irrabee fron Tt: ‘ yu 
know 

‘Didn’t think you were the Sultan of 
Sulu,” said Mr. Penhallow ‘Of irse, 
you’re Morton Larrabee’ YY Chip off 
the old bloc K, what oie 

Larry gaped at him 

‘1—I’m afraid not, sir.” 

*‘Modest,’’ said Mr. Pent agg 
his head approving] “Good tr ot 








overdone. But you can’t fool me, Larrabee. 
Everyone says I’m keen judge of people. I 
know you'll measure up to what I’ve heard 
about you 

Larry blinked. If Mr. Penhallow was 
not mad, then he was a sa I hun t 

He saw Mr. Penhallow jerk a thumb at 
some papers on his d¢ 

“Letters,” said Mr. Per x About 


you. From Bellemere. father. Com- 
modore Bang Mr. D 

Larry took a firm grip on his hat. He 
was ready for the moment when Mr. Pen- 





hallow should tire of |} 
“You re 
you?” Larry falter 


“Said so, didn’t | Good chance 


ally war 


young man like you here 


But you don’t mind that, what 


He seemed to me 


‘Now,” Mr. Penhallow i, 
you over to Captain Tyler, boss of the 
yards (reat naj Knows 
to what he says, Dut dont mind ! A 
it 
I lace we t , 
é a) this admonitior 
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How to start a husband out right 


It took the ingenuity of an American wife to solve the 
most perplexing problem of matrimony—” How to start 


2 husband out right at breakfast. 


Here is her formula. “Pancakes with Log Cabin Syrup.” 
The mere announcement has the amazing power to 
isform the grouchiest “early morning grizzly” into a 
smiling human being. And when a man smiles before 


breakfast, he’s off to a flying start. 


go 
+ 


If you believe in this little homespun philosophy, try 


this breakfast tomorrow morning. 


But be sure and use only Log Cabin Syrup. For it’s the 
real secret of delicious pancakes and waffles. So many 
because they're merely sweet. And men 
want that tangy Log Cabin flavor of real maple that is 
only to be found in Log Cabin Syrup. 


Why millions prefer 
Log Cabin Syrup just naturally makes pancakes and waffles 
lelicious. For it has the luscious flavor of pure maple. An 


enticing maple flavor that permeates every bite with rich 


why it is the most popular high-grade 


We use only the two choicest kinds of maple — New 


Frer 


nch 





Toast—xa 











moderate oven, ba 
the syrup in the p 


g Cabin Syrup 
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Towles LOG CABIN Syrup 





.. at breakfast 


England and Canadian. These are blended with purest 
granulated sugar. By the famous 40-year-old Towle proc 
ess. Nothing else is used. Hence, the delicious maple 
, 


flavor—rare and melting. 


Make this test 

We are so sure that you will be delighted with Log Cabin 
Syrup that we make you this offer. Order a can from your 
grocer today. Then have pancakes or waffles. If you do 
not agree that Log Cabin is the most delicious syrup you 
have ever used—that with it your pancakes or waffles 
taste better than any you have ever eaten—return the 
unused portion of the can to us. We will refund the full 
purchase price, including postage. 
Log Cabin Syrup comes in three sizes. Order from your 
grocer today and make this test—at our risk. If he can’t 
supply you, send us his name and we will see that you 
are supplied at once. 
Free Offer: “24 ways to vary the menu.” Write to 
day for these new, delightful Log Cabin recipes. Send 
name and address. A postcard will do. 

THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Dept. 18, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
THE CENTER OF NORTH AMERICA 









Continued from Page 157 
"¢ xplaine d Mr. Penhallow. 


Wid sea dog 


= dadaiously profane Curses fit to bend 
f May shock you Bad habit 
ced up at sea, Try not to let it worr 
Mr. Penhallow got up from his chair a 
i bee had stung nim 
Wait here,” he directed. “I'll speak to 
Captain Tyler about you.” 
\s he bustled out of the door he threw 
houlder *itead the letters if you 
to 


With hands which trembled 


the first letter It bore, he 





aw, his father’s precise signature. 








4 [ / I i i ” 
I n the pe that 1 t 
et r i! i I ed 
ha t Law 
‘ in mecna il 
I have \ ‘ ‘ 
me ul i ) ! 
As | I am n i i 
nt l Is quall r ‘. 
KIN ead ‘ ’ 
ive KnoWn Lawrence ( | life 
I reatly ippreciate b € 
} e to learn shipbuilding unde yu I 
feel confident that Lawrence, in a s 





lemonstrate to you the 


sort of young mar 
: d 
sincerely, 


MortTON LARRABEE 


“Gosh,”” murmured Larry. “Gosh.” 

He anxiously scanned the next letter, for 
he saw it was on the letter paper of Bangs 
& Co., Coal, Ice and Lumber. State-wide 


Service 


Commodore Bangs had written: 

















I be a re il pleasure to \ 

ene hat 

' is f Keep 
! eed, isa Yr 

( u ere. I\ 

ell ) j ities in o 

nday school, our church choir, our Boy 

i 0 Civie Welfare Worl or our Y M 
C. A. Nor will T dwell upor habits or his 
i I feel re tt yo ll find out for 
self just how unusual a young mar Law 
‘ 

The unusual young man put down the 
etter with a whistle. Gingerly he picked 
ip the next one—from Mr. Dort, who 
vrote 

I have now! Larrabee a long 

e. Wha ) an! I have seen him 

lop into at f young American man 

} 1 which is ra I think I speak for 
entire tow nere when I say that 
vatchir ire with the greatest 

‘ t, for we im capable of any 

We all |} you will give him a 
ion in Kayj 


“Gosh,” said Larry, ‘they certainly did 
want to get rid of me!”’ 
His face hardened. 
“T'll show them,” he 
mouthed stiffs! Capable of anything, am 
1? They'll see. They can’t ship me off here 
to the end of the world away from every- 
Poppy—and give me _ the 
Nobody can blame me for 
when I get treated like 


said. ‘The mealy- 


thing and 
raucous ha-ha 
turning outlaw 
that 

He turned from the letters to meet Mr. 
Penhallow, who came chugging in followed 
Tyler 


by Captain a tug towing a liner into 


port 
Captain Tyler’s bulk filled the office 
ind it was no den of an office either 





This is Larrabee, captain,” said Mr. 


Captain Tyler stuck out a hand like a 
atcher’s mitt 


How do?” he rumbled 





‘Teach him the ropes, captain,” said 
Mr. Penhallow. ‘He's a good one.” 

Hope so,” said Captain Tyler, and 
looked as if he were not convinced. He ad- 


Look here, young man 
has told me about you. Get 
s: Shipbuilding is a man’s work. That 
r out there ain’t no bunch 
ey. They 
pink teas and psalm singing, but they build 
hips that stand the gaff. They 
and play rough. You've got to put up with 


them Maybe’’— Captain 


gang I got work 





lilies of the ain't strong on 


oose 


taik 


Tyler leered 
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piaylu you il et them a ( ( 
ample. But mark this. I don’t give a 
t ne aptalr isead word I more {| 
turesqueness than retinement whethe 
lellow 1s Saint or a sinner oO ng ne 
does | with me 

Oh. I called N las Pe 
hallow ~ .' arted to leave the 
wake of Captain Tyler I've take yom 
for y it the ¥ 

Larry looked dismayed. ‘‘Thank you, 
sir, but —well, I tho t I'd get a 
room in some house me 
where , 

None of them would suit a fellow like 
you d Mr. Penhallow Good luck to 
you 


L, irry Larrabee followed the bright red 
; Tyler out into the hum- 
nto a pounding ol hammers 
izzing of saws 

art you on a paint job,” said the cap- 
under Pete Sales. Today 


report 


tain, — 


Tomorrow 


ou waten 
you at eight sharp ir 
dungarees, ready to paint 

They found Peter Sales busily painting, 
and troll 


about a young lady named Lulu, obviously 


ng out in a strong voice a ballad 


not a nice 


“Stop that caterwauling, you fried-faced 


person. 


simian-nosed son of a gorilla,” said Captain 
Tyler in effect. 

Mr. Sales did so. 

“Pete,” 


Larrabee 


said the captain, “this is young 
Friend of 
He's no roughneck 
Hello.” 


you to 





the boss Going to 


work here Get me?”’ 
Sure 
‘I leave Pete,” said Captain 
Tyler, and strode away. 

Pete began to paint again. Larry looked 
on the rest of the day, rather morosely. He 
wished he could forget all about Bellemere, 
but it was hard not to think about it, and 
about Pop} y He decided he 
He must concentrate on the art 
Sales. 


was a fool. 


of Mr. 


That evening when he went to sleep in 
his room in the Y his throat was hoarse. 
All evening he had been singing. He hadn't 
wanted to sing. He hadn’t felt in the least 
like singing. But a hearty young secretary 
had pounced on him and had said 

“Mr. Penhallow phoned about you. We 
sure are glad to have a fellow like you wit! 
us. Tonight we have a sing in the gym 
Good chance for you to get acquainted with 
the crowd.” 

So Larry spent the evening singing 
K-K-Katy and Didn’t He Ramble? The 
crowd he met struck him as being a rather 
friendly lot young men, mostly, who were 
employed in the Penhallow works. They 
seemed most cordial to him. Larry judged 
from what they said that Mr. Penhallow 
had spent at least part of that day telling 
people about him. Under the influence of 
the spirit of cordiality, not to mention ham 
sandwiches and grape juice, Larry found 
himself accepting invitations to dine at the 

men; 
orror, when he thought it 
he had promised to take over 


a Boy Scout troop and to lend his plentiful 


also, rather 


homes of several of the 
to nis h over, he 


found that 


f untrained barytone to the church choir 
He accused himself of being a supine, weak 


minded, easy-going fool, in 


his room after 
ward 

Next day, in dungarees, he reported to 
Pete Sales and was initiated into the pre 
liminary mysteries of ship painting It 
l paint. 
wondered wl y he 


next and 


looked so easy —just sloshing on 
He found it wasn't. He 
stuck at it all that day, and the 
the next. He decided that it was because o 
Pete Sales’ supercilious expression 

He thinks,” said Larry to himself, as he 


painted away, ‘‘that I'm a sissified, clumsy 


mutt. I'll show the weasel that he’s not the 
only top-notch paint slinger in the state of 


Maine 


So he 


nexpertly. 


was too besmeared 





1 perspiration, too 
muscle, to be up to much bey i 
great de al of food, andan yster} 
novel in bed, over which he drowsed unt 
at an ea nour, imperious siee} Os¢ 
eyes just at so crucial a moment as when 
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the ‘ t 
I Wi 
It w 
tery ‘ al 
twentv-t 
proper r 
ective re 1 « i 
his luring the f kK 
Hort 
Hew 
i ‘ r ( ‘ " 
proud of that t. It was not ey 6 
suit as he had ht for hin 
| ne l t tte tT il ‘ 
eve owned He W we t eve 
whe he we » dine w Reverer 
Doctor Sn vor r \fte 
vard he wou ance th ea 
ne 4 } im] > Ne) | Ww 
daug ers ind eY ‘ 
and in t tle Ite eleve 
Fu he remark 
He « ed mseil n ( 
were looking t t 
It can’t be mused, ‘‘t I an 


getting middle-aged. You don’t get middle 


aged till you re at lea 


He ran a menta eye Da ve et 
in Kayport. In bed practically every t 
by elever No bur now i partie 
no scrapes. Yes, he could not be entire 
healthy. He couldn't understaz mself 


What he had intended t 1 I Kayport 


and what, in point of fact, he had done, 
were widely different He carefully con 
sidered his fe since leaving Bellemers 


Through Mr. Penhallow he had met the 


nicest lames I ne 


They had been most hospitable to him 


had invited him to dinner, to teas, to mild 


parties. That did not greatly surprise him 
for, after all, he reflected, he was the sor 
a bank president, knew his forks, and ha 
gone, if for very brief periods, to Princeton, 
Yale and W Moreover, the great 
man of the town, Mr. Penhallow, was 


sponsor. What did surprise him was that 


everybody Kay} continue ‘ eo 
friendly to him. Or ow, after mont} 
was he convinced that there was 1 t 
in it. 

The y actua eemed t ¢ n M ore 
astonishing st they treated him a f he 
were a nice, norma vung man who could 
be counted on to behave with a reasonable 
amount of decorum. Nobody, apparently, 
in Kayport expected him to perpetrate any- 


thing scandaiou Without really be 
conscious of it, he id Tailer 
opinion of hin 

Another incredible thought struck hin 
during his birthday meditations. Hedid not 


apparently, mir 





unlikely, but the fact was that he had 
prodigiously busy at the works, f 
ing, until even Pete Sales gru 
mitted that Larry handled a mpete 
pbrust then the stoc Or 
parts; now outside, helping assemble the 
machinery and install it in the 3 

Only last week Mr. Penhallow himself 


‘Lawrence, I’m pleased with the 
way you've taken hold of your jol O 
course, I knew you wou 


It seemed a f Mr Penha W 


meant it. H en | n 
i e aid ) \ l 
pa len dollars n ne } MM 
Pent \ r 
La a 
Eve ( e seeme ! 
| ‘ He lo iw t é t we 
But was he we \ t é mé 
‘ wrong with hir ‘ e be 
t ) ha mme t eer 
mind if he did le shor \ 
ne yt a mar 4 yni nte t I 
I here Va i! ex ij x 
en i ‘ 
He d bee ( 
{ t ‘ ry y 
if A 
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INGOT IRON 


‘Metal Lath 





eature 


-«that every 


Homebuilder 


should dy al/ means 
consider 


OU owe it to yourself 
to make Herringbone 


Doublemesh Armco Metal 
Lath a principal feature of 
yourhome. This Metal Lath 
makes possible the finest 
of plaster work, allowing 
the plasterer to show his real 
skill It safeguards your walls 
and ceilings from cracks— 
also further insures the 
lasting beauty of your dec- 
orations by preventing lath 
streaks and ugly discolora- 
tions. Armco iron is the 
purest iron produced — the 
iron that resists rust —the 
everlasting iron. You need 
Herringbone Doublemesh 
Armco Metal Lath. You need 
the greater fire safety and 
the more rigid construction 
it provides. Send fo: 
sample and literature. 


free 
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As long as you wish 


You can keep the sweet inviting 


MOUTH of YOUTH 








VEN more important than brushing the teeth 














is caring for six little glands in your mouth. 
If you keep them active, they pour out the 
fluids that counteract dangerous acids of decay 





and keep the teeth and gums sound, gloriously 





young and healthy. i 
But few of us have kept the Mouth of Youth. 


From childhood on, soft foods have slowed up 
the mouth glands, the real guardians that prevent a 
decay. Too little chewing does not keep them ?.... 
exercised, vigorous. Then decay begins. | il = ‘ a 

That is why in Pebeco a formula was worked a 8 
out especially to correct faltering mouth glands. | ag ” : ; 
As you brush your teeth you can taste the slightly i ‘ ' f 
salty main ingredient in Pebeco that does this % 4 
sO effectively. \ siti il 

With daily use, Pebeco renews the youthful 
vigor of the mouth glands. The important sub- 
stance in it restores for you the gay and lovely 
Mouth of Youth. A tingling sensation after brush- | ii 
ing tells you that your whole mouth is refreshed, 
kept vigorous, young. | 








Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn 


& Fink Products Company. Sole distrib- 
utors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 








Lost sometimes even 

‘ Se - a whetntinintinsill atepacneanittansnat Ee . ae 

in our teens 

Merry laughter and brilliant smiles are part 
2 g 


of youth’s good times 


Even while we are very young, soft foods 
gradually rob the important little mouth 
glands of their youthful vigor. The 
numbers show them, three on each side 


You know your teeth are lovely and charming when you have used Pebeco. 
Pebeco contains the important substance 











Your breath is pure and sweet, your whole mouth wholesome and fresh 





that restores their normal healthy action, Pel ee ] lerful,”’ / it J } 
' “Pehec wher oy 6 + peoble * “AS « arp 
keeping teeth clean and protected day ebeco is just perfectly wonderful,” say young people t Das a sharp, 


and night refreshing taste that leaves the mouth cool and clean.” 





— 


PEBECO keeps the Mouth Glands young » * |“ | Sta 


Free Offer: Send coupon today for generous tube 









Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. L-69, Bloomtield, N. J 


| 
| 
| 
Send me free your new large sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 
ps Paste. RINT PLAINLY 
| 
| 
J 
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(Continued from Page 159 
Then he walked over to the Reverend 
Doctor Smal!lwood’s house. 


They were at dinner. 

“Have another chop, Lawrence.’ 

“Yes, thank you, though I'm afraid that 
makes the fourth.” 

‘You need it, I guess,’’ said the Reverend 
Doctor Smallwood. ‘Nicholas Penhallow 
ls me you work like a beaver.” 

‘You come from Bellemere, don’t you?”’ 
asked Celia, the second of the Smallwood 


’ 





Iris. 

“Yes.” 

‘I know a girl from there,” said Miss 
Smallwood. ‘I went to school with her. 
A perfect dear too.”’ 


“Yes?” said Larry 

“IT wonder if you know her.” 

““What’s her name?’ 

“Poppy Bangs.”’ 

Larry stopped worrying the chop. “Oh, 
yes,” he said, and he was 
freckles then, for they camouflage a flush, 
“T know her Bellemere’s a small 
place. You more or less know everybody.” 

“T had a letter from Poppy last week,” 
said Miss Smallwood 

“Did you?” he asked quickly 
striving to appear casual, ‘‘ How 

“Well. And she wrote she 
Kayport said Miss 
“Next Friday, in fact.” 


vlad he had 


slightly 


Then, 
is she?”’ 
Is coming to 


soon,” Smallwood 


TO BE CONCLUDED 


Al RETIRED BUSINESS MAN 
LOOKS AT BUSINESS 


Continued from Page 33 


The average American citizen is enough of 
4g individualist to walk through the hotel 
loby and out to a quick-lunch counter if he 
feels like it. 

If I have any criticism to make it is that 
does not try to encourage this 
individualistic quality. Rather the tend- 
ency seems to be for business to discour- 
age it. I guess I can best illustrate what I 
mean by telling of the situation in a small 
town out in the Northwest where I spent a 
couple of months. Like most other towns 
nowadays, this one is trying to cash in on 
the automobile-tourist business. The cham- 
ber of commerce has set up signs, ‘‘ Welcome 
0 Blankville’ and ‘“Good-by. Come 
again,’’ on all the roads leading into Main 
Street, and also maintains a free informa- 
tion bureau and rest room, with writing 
materials and picture post cards, for the 
use of travelers. The municipality operates 
a first-class tourist camp. There are two 
reasonably good hotels. In spite of these 
things, there is general complaint that the 
town doesn’t get its share of the travelers’ 
money. All summer long a stream of au- 
tomobiles full of prosperous-locking people 
whiz in by the Welcome sign and out again 
past the Good-by sign, with hardly a pause. 
The chamber-of-commerce president told 
me his members couldn't understand it 
and were inclined to think the tourist busi- 
ness is overrated. 

To an outsider it was easy enough to see 
why chamber-of-commerce workers 
were disappointed in results. Instead of 
trying to give their town individuality they 
had gone out of their way to do precisely 
the same that a thousand other 
towns were doing. For one thing, they had 
rechristened some of their streets that had 
Indian names, and changed them to First, 
Second, Third Avenue, Prob- 
ably this was done in order to make tour- 
ists feel perfectly at home. But people go 
touring for the express purp%se of getting 
away from familiar surroundings! The 
name of a former local Indian tribe on a 
might pause, but Second 
would not. 


business 


the 


things 


and so on 


signpost 


Avent 


give 


rt 


_ } 
le certainly 


No Great Inducement 
Something of the same condition existed 
on the town’s Main Street. There are two 
stores, all nice brick buildings 
and here, 
would be the place to ensnare 
t ile dollars of touring citizens. But 
Main Street also seemed to be doing its 
best to look like every other Main Street. 


bloc KS of 
with plate-glass show windows; 


if anywhere, 





Four show windows out of five appeared as 
though they had been trimmed with the 
same incentive that had dictated the re- 
moval of the Indian names from the resi- 





dence streets. 

The tourist with half an hour to spare 
W hile getting his tires ¢ hanged could see the 
same cardboard cut-outs, the same factory- 
printed advertising signs, the same arrange- 
ment®of goods, even, that he had seen in 
a hurt@red other show windows. 


There was little on Blankville’s Main 
Street to give the thrill of novelty that in- 
spires to spending money. Blankville was 
losing business because it was doing its best 
to appear precisely like other places. 

What difference does it make, someone 
asks, whether or not tourists stop and spend 
their money in the particular town of 
Blankville? What if all Main Streets do 
look alike? The money is spread out just 
that much more, and 
chance at it. 


everyone gets a 


Advice From the Buyers 
Well, the answer is that poor selling 
makes poor business. Originality, even 
though crude, inspires more spending than 
ordinary canned efficiency. Suppose, for 
instance, that I am in the hardware busi- 
ness, handling something like 4000 different 
items in my store. One of the items is brass 
candle snuffers. The representative of a 
candle-snuffer factory comes along and per- 
suades me to let him fix up my front show 
window with a magnificent display of 
candle snuffers, arranged in thoroughly 
professional style, with all sorts of window 
cards and booklets as selling helps, the dis- 
play to remain one week. Of course it does 
stimulate my candle-snuffer trade, and the 
factory that makes them profits just that 
much; but meanwhile I certain 
amount of prestige as a purveyor of shovels 
and garden hose and enamelware and car- 
penters’ tools, the staples on which I have 
built my business. During candle-snuffer 
week I do not sell as many of those staples 


lose a 


Moreover, my store loses a certain amount 
of individuality by reason of the very ex 


pertness of the window trim. It has such a 
sophisticated touch, such a patness of 
arrangement, that everyone in tow? ows 


it was done by an outsider and can by no 
means represent the 
clerks. 

Everyone knows that Paris, France, is 
the greatest tourist city in the world; and 
the main thing that makes it so is the fact 
that the Paris business people, more than 
any other, use simple and direct means to 
attain their ends. 

One day last year I was in Paris and 
chanced to be passing one of the big de part 


genius Of me or my 


ment stores, when I saw a crowd collected in 
The ex 
who 


caused 


front of one of the show windows 
was by two clerks 


citement 
f 


were fixing up a display of imitation flow- 


ers—the kind that are made of different 
colored shells; one of the young fellows 
was inside the window, while the other, who 
seemed to be kind of sub-boss, stood 
on the sidewalk outside. The inside mar 
would set a basket of his flowers at a certai! 
angle and then look at his superior for 

proval. Before rendering his verdict the 


latter would consult with different people in 
the crowd. Some would nod and 

would shake their heads. If there were more 
noes than ayes, the director would have the 
basket moved about until he got a unani- 
mous vote. 


others 


n one case there Was criticism 
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Before you wax or varnish 


Resurface: 


JHABBY floors 
doors and in 
} 


| 
cCTrOOKed 


worn places about the 
front of the fireplace, 
(? little furrows made by the cas- 
; of heavy furniture—deep scratches 


telling the tale of romping children. 


tol 


: ' _ 
Unsightly floors—marring the beauty of the 
whole room—making everything else look 


shabby 


What to do with them? A new coat of vat 
nish only emphasizes the worn spots—cleaning 

new wax won't help. Resurfacing is the 
now—for the first time 
is possible without muss or dirt 


and 





without tying up the room indefinitely—and 
t ill expense 
Rest American Universal Way, is 





1 1 
. y, cleanly inexpensive. And the re 
; : 
sult 1 soft glowing new surface that casts 
+ ; 
charn ‘er all surroundings. 


One man with the electrically operated Ameri 
( Universal Floor Surfacing Machine, will 


urface the floors in your entire house 1n a 
e of days and make them new again, no 
| worn they may be. 





There will be little inconvenience —and no dirt 
as that 1s taken. care of by a vacuum bag 

itt he j t » the nachine 

New fl f ld are easily and quickly with 
ur reach 

Do not delay longer. Call an American Floor 

Surfacing Contractor and let him give you de 

tatled inf ion. If you do not know how 
ic hi write to the factory 
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of the color of ribbon with which a bunch of 
flowers was tied, and the director went in- 
side the store to find a color that met with 
more general approval. Of course from the 
standpoint of absolute efficiency the affair 
was pretty deplorable, because it took 
twice as long to trim the window as would 
have been the case if the display men had 
worked from a prepared chart; but when 
the job was done it had an air of spon- 
taneity about it that sold the goods. 

A year ago I should probably have 
thought the merchants and chamber-of- 
commerce workers of Blankville lacked 
energy, in giving up their individuality to 
their own detriment. But now, seeing busi- 
ness from both sides of the fence, I begin to 
realize what pressure the Blankvilles of the 
country have been subjected to. 

Let me describe it in a way that will 
be understood by the average corporation 
executive. I am, let us say, the general 
manager of the factory making the candle 
snuffers that occupied the hardware deal- 
er’s show window for a week. For several 
years past we have shown a healthy in- 
crease in sales. I study the population sta- 
tistics and bank clearings of the country 
and see no reason why the increase should 
not continue. I figure that a 5 per cent an- 
nual increase is a reasonable ambition. 

The time comes for our annual conven- 
tion, and all the branch managers and lead- 
ing salesmen are brought in to the factory 
for a three days’ session. We spread our- 
selves quite a bit on this affair, because we 
pride ourselves on being a human and 
democratic sort of organization, and there 
is a theater party and a banquet and per- 
haps an inspirational address by some well- 
known speaker. When we get down to the 
main business session there is an optimistic 
spirit in the air. It is announced that we 
are after a 5 per cent increase for the com- 
ing year, and the branch managers are 
asked to express their opinions. Perhaps 
the Seattle man has some new business 
already in sight and so, under the inspira- 
tion of the moment, he jumps up and an- 
nounces that 5 per cent is too little, and he 
believes he can easily make a 20 per cent in- 
crease in his territory. The Dallas man, not 

wanting to be outdone, says he can see a 30 
per cent advance in his sales. Others follow 
suit, encouraged by the general sales mana- 
ger, who sees his burdens lessened by this 
exhibition of confidence; and without re- 
alizing it, our whole attitude toward busi- 
ness changes. Where a 5 per cent increase 
seemed a healthy mark to shoot at, that 
figure now appears altogether too low. Al- 
most before we know it we have set our 
quota 20 per cent ahead of last year. 


Volume Without Profit 


The branch managers and salesmen go 
back to their territories, committed to this 
figure. They can have no legitimate com- 
plaint if, on sober reflection, they feel it is 
a bit high, because ours is a democratic or- 
ganization and they themselves encouraged 
it. But things go harder than anticipated. 
Crop conditions are not ideal. Other in- 
dustries are going after the public’s spend- 
ing money with unexpected activity. The 
branch managers begin writing back to the 
factory that they must have help if they 
are to make their quotas. They want more 
salesmen so the territories may be covered 
oftener. They want experts sent out to per- 
suade the merchants to loan their show 
windows for magnificent displays. They 
want squads of door-to-door missionaries 
to leave literature and persuade household- 
ers to buy our product from the local store- 
keepers. In short, they want the factory 
not only to make candle snuffers but also 
to perform the functions that ought to be 
performed by the merchants of Blankville! 

Back at the factory we know we ought 
not to do all these things, but if we refuse, 
it looks as though we were lying down on 
our own loyal workers. Perhaps we hedge 
by acceding to part of the demands and 
refusing the rest. But firms in other in- 
dustries see that we have speeded up our 
selling efforts, and not knowing how far we 
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intend to go, they speed up their efforts to 


keep pace with us. In the end we go the 
limit. 

Perhaps we make our 20 per cent ir 
crease, and perhaps we do not. In either 


case, it is a safe bet that we do not make 
any money. Neither do the other firms that 
have raced with us make any money. In 
going about the country I am constantly 
told by bankers in industrial districts of 
concerns that have sacrificed profits for 
volume by just the methods I have de- 
scribed. In one case I saw the balance 
sheet of an importing firm that last year 
did a business of more than $1,000,000 and 
earned less than $2000. Another case was 
that of a manufacturing corporation that 
did $3,000,000 of business with a net profit 
of $961. Many bankers have expressed the 
opinion that the principal menace to the 
continuance of our present prosperity is the 
tendency to work for volume rather thar 
legitimate profit. In the light of my recent 
experiences, as one looking at business from 
the outside in, I would add to this the dan- 
ger of big business doing things for people 
that they ought to do for themselves. 


Standardized Pep Injectors 


On my travels I have talked with a lot 
of traveling salesmen, and a good propor- 
tion of them had a certain complaint—to 
wit, that the home office wants to do their 
selling for them, instead of encouraging 
them to use their own resourcefulness, and 
that, in the desire for volume, many houses 
employ artificial stimulants to spur sales- 
men on to superactivity. Having done 
some traveling myself in the early days, I 
know the tendency of the man out on the 
road to grumble; but there was a lot of 
this talk that had undoubted sense in it. 

One of the main complaints was against 
the sales contests that seem to have become 
rather a fad in recent years. I confess that 
I dabbled in these affairs myself occa- 
sionally while in business, but I didn’t real- 
ize before how flat some of them must 
appear to the men out on the firing line. It 
is hard, for instance, to see how an intelli- 
gent, conscientious salesman is going to be 
inspired greatly by being told that he is a 
member of one of the two competing base- 
ball teams organized among the company’s 
travelers; that a five-case order will be 
credited as a base hit, a ten-case order 
means a two-bagger anda twenty-case or- 
der a home run; and that he should might- 
ily strive to be on the winning team! 

On atrain out in Wyoming I met a travel- 
ing man who told me his firm had recently 
subscribed to some bureau that specializes 
in pep plans, and each week he was getting 
by mail from his sales manager some token 
designed to spur him on to superefforts in 
selling. He showed me several of the ar- 
ticles that he had received. One was a little 
feather duster with a tag attached that 
said it was a reminder for him to dust his 
territory thoroughly. Another was a fine- 
tooth comb, suggesting that he fine-toot! 
his territory. A third was an imitation 
giant firecracker with the acc ompanyilng 
hint that he should make a big noise in the 
trade. 

Maybe under certain 
souvenirs would have inspired to bigger and 
better selling; that I can’t say, though from 
the high-class appearance of the particular 
traveling man I would guess he felt they 
were a little childish. But there was a ce 
tain complication that spoiled whatever 
efficacy it possessed in this case 
the traveling man was covering his terri 
tory in company with a couple of others 
representing the 
three making about the same towns and 
usually stopping over Sunday at the same 
hotels, where they got their mail 
Saturday night, regularly, the 
man told me, ea: h of the three got from his 
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It seems 


noncompeting houses, 


Every 


traveling 


sales manager an identical souvenir wit! 
an identical message attached. It got to be 
quite a joke among them, guessing what the 
forthcoming Saturday’s mail 
in the way of standardized 


would bring 
pep material. 
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(Continued from Page 162 getting down to bed rock on what the peo 
I can't believe that canned efficiency, ple who use his product are thir r ] 
old in wholesale lots, amounts to a great His product seems the most mport 
deal. The American people object to being thing in the world to him, which, of courss 
bossed too much, whether they are hired s natural; he wouldn't be a t 
employes or just plain consumers. If a business man if he didr feel that 
firm has a salesman who takes seriously an He gets in a dangerous state of mind or 
order to ‘‘make a big noise” on his terri when he torgets that his product or 
tory, like as not he makes such a big noise d that go to make the con 
that he becomes offensive. he country) 
On another train out West one day | ire right wher é 
was sitting in the Pullman smoking com prosperity is going to be permanent just in 
partment with some other men when a proportion to the number of business firn 
tall individual came in and looked around and corporations that put their effort to 
with an inquiring air. In one corner there earning reasonable profits rather thar 
was a dignified, middle-aged gentleman scramble re volume. The 
quietly smoking a pipe; after a couple of bankers is double-barreled 
minutes the newcomer addressed him ab-  storekeepers of the country hold the k« 
ruptly position in the distribution of good It is 
“I see you're smoking a pipe,” he said. across the retail counters that merchandise 
**What brand of tobacco do you use?” is actually turned into money Sut if I, as 
Evidently the gentleman thought this a ifacturer, fight so hard for ylume 
was a private matter, because he answered that I do the things for the retailer that he 
evasively that he used several brands in- ought to do for himself —if I try to make 
discriminately. him a mere factory agent instead of a mer- 
This reply went for nothing, however, chant then I am weakening my chain of 
because the tall individual immediately distribution in the very place where it ought 
stuck his hand in his pocket and pulled to be strongest 
out a package that he shoved at the pipe 
smoker Holding the Whip Hand 
“IT travel for the Blank Tobacco Com- 
pany out in San Francisco,” he informed, There is a lot of talk these days about the 
‘“‘and we're putting this new brand on the hain stores that have spread over the 
map in this territory. Just knock out that ountry so surprisingly. Some people have 
stuff you’re smoking and try this. It’s a the idea that eventually there will be very 
present from me!”’ few private retailers; that the chains y Te k . > = s . nat 
It was a bit of promotion work that fell practically do all the retailing A lot of O eep OO juicy In a Tre rigerator 
flat. The gentleman said quietly, ‘Thanks manufacturers I have talked with are cor . . 
very much, but I prefer to buy my to- side worried, thir ng that if the Te ulres Some moisture 
bacco.” chains get hold of the retail end they w q ~—e 
1 would like to have talked with that sometime complete the cir le and take over 
salesman to see if his peculiar sort of pro- the manufacturing as well VERY we ntormed woman knows \ , lepen 
motion work was his own invention or Personally, as a plain consumer, it make E that to properly refrigerate food 1 ng DI ENOUGH j we p te 
whether he was acting under the orders of | no difference to me who does the nufa Se il : Re. -_ dicate a ae Pe od cofriaerarce 1 lry es } 
a sales manager who subscribed to some _ turing or retailing, as long as prices are kept ‘J os we . eo aan fi ae me , eae fica 
wholesale effi iency bureau Unfortu- aown toa reasonable figure I would a little aur ist i f th ‘ a : . ' 
nately, he left the smoking room shortly rather trade with an individua tizen who ld Y : by re 
thereafter, so I didn’t find out. owns his own store than in an impersona ind thu t ' € food Chamb¢ Y 
One thing I am sure of: The gentleman establishment owned by a corporation ir Te must h — to brevent ld € matcl for day thot i 
he approached will never, under any cir- some far-off city, but I wouldn’t pay the in- ‘ tne 
cumstances, buy a package of the tobacco dividual storekeeper 5 per cent more for the And, © must De M \ co in det che 
that was being put on the map in that privilege. Still, there is that inclination to keep food from ary ul 10 ENOUGH to retard the 
territory deal with the independent man. Yet some [Jpless these three cond s are | sini on of ware & 
of the manufacturers I have talked witl ont in 4 shale tile we ae pe cy Sa ee Bee 
Livewires Severely Shocked who are worried about the chains are ioing i Oo pial ati , ye ait < ies : { 
their best to take away the independent You ca keep food from spé : LESS, CNEESE W rematt ' t ay 
As far back as 1776 the American peopie storekeeper’s individuality, which is his Merely Dy KCC] gy it COld eno B I es cf 
outlined about the amount of bossing they main asset, and to standardize him to the that 1s very different fr KCC} ° Dt. . 
would stand, and they have been holding point where he does everything just e good condition. What is tresh meat, tor Ice is the Ideal Refrigerant 
approximately to the same ideas ever since someone else instance. without its savory ce [he merit of r es if ts | rfect Cor 
It manifests itself in surprising ways. On No matter what some manufacturers Cold air is dry air. espe v wher nati f the y t A P 
my journeyings I stopped in a town that thir the independent storekeepers st ’ ; = “Pe Re ; en , } 
has been growing quite fast; itseems thata hol: nd, and many of then > : : ‘ eae. = “te. pis : ‘- - Cacti wal ; 
couple of years ago the citizens got an idea n In a village of 3000 out? : “i , ' 
they were entitled to a better railway sta- r hington the brar mat A ™ i we mes | , a : 
tion than the frame building that had done’ ager of an Eastern concern that makes a Without enough moisture, flavor ts lost Old ' ung r prevents « 
service since the town was an infant. The specialty sold through grocery stores de- Roast beet and cheese, espe \ S SIPUSS ne cl 
matter was taken up with the railway com- cided he ought to monopolize the entire water content in very drv air. Vegetables € regulates dryness, | 1S it prope 
pany; but such things move slowly, and business in his line. His product had a_ lose their crispness. After a while fruit heck for keey , food BE 
after a while some of the livewires in the good sale in the village but not enough t hri Raw carrots never re rhe Ice » ; waw { 
chamber of commerce decided they would suit him; and on one of his visits he told P ven with t t OKI f t [ other retriver 
put it over with arush. A committee went the leading grocers how much of it ea ee ee pasiags Nits 


before the proper government board with should buy They objected to the quota he / 
facts and figures to prove that the old set, and when he insisted, something of Get this booklet by “Dr. ‘Pennington, “Why We Refrigerate Foods” ‘ 
station was inadequate for the business row developed. The grocers got together ‘ —E 4 

the town supplied, and asked for an order and said they wouldn’t buy anything fron 
compelling the railroad t 





o provide a bigger him, to which he replied that he would 














and better structure make them buy 

They got the order for a bigger station, Full of this idea, he sent a squad of high- | 
which was as far as the government board powered solicitors from house to house, who I 
could go The ra lroad officials then pro- gave out samples, shoved literature under i 
ceeded to build an addition to the old front doors and talked in person with all the 
frame building; and that, possibly, is all householders who would take time to lister | 
the town will have for the next twe nty The grocers did nothing Hut use their pres- I é r ie | 
years. All too late the livewires learned  tige as citizens and neighbors. When - 
that at the time they started to force the were made for the product the y mere ly sald / 
issue the railroad architects were preparing they could supply the product if the cus \ 
plans for a handsome stone station that tomer insisted, but they had other good 
would have compared with any other on tney preferred to sell and guaranteed 
the line. The railroad officials, being nor-_ give satisfaction or money bas Ir 
mal American human beings, refused to be ple of months there was so little demand MAIL THIS COUPON 
bossed for the ambitious branch manager's product 

If I ever get into business again I think that the grocers packed up what of it was 
as a preparation I shall go to live for about _ left in their stocks and sold it as a job lot t 
a year in some small town. You find out dealers in another town where no fight had 
more about human nature in such places oceurred 
The man who lives in a big city, immersed After I heard this story I wonders 
in a country-wide business, hasa hardtime the branct r had bee ’ 
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In one town I was in, the annual cam- 
paign for funds in support of the public 
library had just been finished, sponsored 


as usual by the woman’s club. For five 
years it has been promoted with the as- 
sistance of an imported cheer leader, but it 
will not be so from now on. It seems the 
club women have been subscribers to an 
efficiency bureau that sends experts about 
the country to direct such campaigns, the 
expert organizing the committees, setting 
quotas for the various workers, and so on. 
This year the expert sent was pressed for 
time on account of engagements in other 
towns, so his work in Blankville was brief. 
He got in on the morning train, attended 
the luncheon of workers already arranged 
for, where he made a fervid thirty-minute 
address, collected his fee of $200 and left on 
the autobus at five o’clock. 


Gratuitous Education 


Thus left to their own devices, the ladies 
proceeded with their campaign, and dis- 
covered to their surprise that it went quite 
as well as usual, even though there was no 
high-powered professional at the clubhouse 
to issue sensational bulletins and cunningly 
to play committee against another. 
From this a new viewpoint was evolved. 
Iconoclastic members pointed out that pro- 
fessional assistance really was not neces- 
sary, because it was they who did the work 
and their influence that drew subscriptions 
from Main Street merchants and profes- 
sional men. It has been voted that next 
year there will be no imported efficiency 
and no fee to outsiders, a decision heartily 
indorsed by Main Street. 

Though retail merchants have yielded 
considerably to standardization, a great 
many of them are restive under it. Many 
tell me they live under a pretty continual 
bombardment of educational material sent 
out by manufacturers, all of it unrequested 
and much of it A good many 
manufacturers, the storekeepers a lain, 
seem to think they don’t know their busi- 
Even the are 
starting courses in retail storekeeping. 

I went into hardware 
where the was directing 
his porter to carry a box full of } 
embossed literature into the basement for 
kindling the furnace fire. The literature had 
been printed to encourage sale of an 
electrical device, and sent unrequested to 
the merchant, with explicit 
to its distribution among possible 
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out of my line. It is about the newspapers 
In my travels I couldn’t get over the idea 
that often the journals in the small towns, 
and even in some of the big ones, are a bit 
infected with the standardization that is 
evident on Blankville’s Main Street. Many 
of the editors who back up their chambers of 
commerce in all movements for 
commercial advancement and further the 
3uy-at-Home campaigns of the merchants 
and local manufacturers don’t, it seems to 
me, quite practice what they preach. They 
buy so much of their merchandise 
away from home, in the shape of syndicated 
material produced in New York City. 
Perhaps it is cheaper to buy ready-made 
New York material than to develop home 
industry. Perhaps, merely, it is 


so loyally 


own 


less trou- 





ble; and like the Main Street merchant 
who allows a manufacturer to fill his win- 
dow with a canned trim, the editor takes 


the easiest way. But certainly it doesn’t 
boost the tourist trade. The canned win- 
dow trim intrigues no customers who have 
seen the same thing in every town 
the route, and neither does the 
that differs mainly the name on = 
front page. One thing is sure: Where the 
home-town newspaper buys quantities of 
material manufactured in New y, 
there is just that much less chance for some 

eran boy or girl to go around drama 
tizing local events, learning the trade of 
writing, and perhaps in time learning it so 
well that the old home 
through reflected glory. 
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York ( 





town will profit 


Solace in a Pretty Face 


Out in West Texas, 
han 1000 population, I read a weekly paper 
that was all news, and to me the most inter- 
esting feature was the correspondence from 
a still smaller settlement, twenty-five 
off the railroad. One week 
vivid account of the 
youthful flivver 
in the deplorable act of appropriating gaso- 
line to aid him on his way to the rainbow’s 
end, and the had sentenced 
him to thirty ‘arceration in the 
local lockup. 
‘The young prisoner did not seem even 
to hear the justice,”’ the cor 
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> sentence of the 


respondent wrote, ‘“‘because at that mo- 
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the audience.”’ 
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night of the motor smash, when an ugly 
gash in Mortimer’s head had to be sewed; 
going to pieces with such childish abandon 
the night after her first dinner party, when 
Po’tia had served everything all wrong. 
Oh, Rod might take great pride in his 
modern privilege of making engagements 
occasionally independent of his wife; Celie 
might use her maiden name on their studio- 
apartment door and go out to lunch with 
other men; they might both be as smug 


| and airy as they liked about their new and 


different kind of marriage, the truth of the 
matter is that they weren’t nearly as differ- 
ent from other newlyweds as they thought 
they were. 

People who are beating the game, though, 
are very trying to their friends. When 
Celie admitted tactlessly in Jamaica Heights 
that housework was no job for a woman 
with brains and that she'd die under a week 
of it; when Rod, with an equal lack of 
diplomacy, informed Mortimer that a man 
of his ability who turned out one commer- 
cial drawing after another, year in, year 
out—as Mortimer was doing—was com- 
mitting artistic suicide, they did not endear 
themselves further to their relatives and 
friends. Celie’s married sister and Morti- 
mer had very little else in common, but 
they had shared for some time one fervent 
wish and had agreed in one dark prophecy. 

“T’d like to see Rod and Celie with a 
baby. I'll bet they'd sing a different tune.” 

As this is a realistic account of what 
actually happened, there is no use pretend- 
ing that Rod had come in one day to find 
Celie sewing on little things; and that they 
had sat down, hand in hand, before their 
hearth fire, and in joyful awe planned for 
the future of the little stranger. The truth 
is that the stork had appeared as about as 
welcome a bird to the young Vanes as the 
albatross was to the Ancient Mariner. An 
excellent bird in its proper place, but noth- 
ing to have, so to speak, hung around your 
own neck. Sometime, of course, but not 
right now. Celie’s sister and brother-in-law 
had felt somewhat the same when they had 
first faced the coming advent of Junior; 
Mortimer and his wife had been no better 


pleased, but they had all forgotten this 
long ago, and would never have men- 
tioned it if they hadn’t. 

Celie recovered her insouciance fairly 


easily, however. She was gayly optimistic. 

“Oh, we'll manage beautifully,’ she as- 
sured Rod. “J'm going to tell Mr. Miller 
right away, and he’s a perfect dear. Most 
of my stuff I could do just as well outside 
the office, and I know he’ll let me, the last 
two or three months. Then, when I have to 
go to the hospital, I'll take my vacation. I 
may have to take a couple of extra weeks 
without pay, of course; but what's that!”’ 

Rod admitted that if that was all there 
was to having a baby, they ought to be 
able to swing it all right. 

“Oh, there'll be more than that, of 
course,”’ Celie conceded. ‘We'll have to 
have a nurse to take care of the baby when 
I go back to the office.””. And after a few 
moments: ‘We'll have to have a bigger 
apartment too. If the nurse had to go home 
nights the way Po'’tia does, we'd never be 
able to get out evenings.”’ 

“It’s going to run up expenses like the 
mischief, a bigger apartment and a nurse,” 
Rod suggested dubiously. 

“Oh, it'll be a little more expensive,” 
Celie admitted carelessly, ‘but mercy, you 
don’t get anything in this world for nothing! 
Besides, I may get a raise the first of June, 
and Mortimer said it wouldn't be long be- 
fore you'd be getting the drawings for big- 
ger accounts.” 

“‘T imagine we'll get by all right, one way 
or another,”’ said Rod, vastly reassured by 
the way Celie was taking it. After all, 
knowing how to manage for a coming baby 
was the woman’s job. 

Both Mortimer and Celie’s sister, being 
apprised of the coming event, assumed that 
the young Vanes were at last ready to get 
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BRASS TACKS 
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down to brass tacks and to profit by a few 
sensible suggestions. Celie’s sister had in 
mind the second floor of a nice little duplex 
in Jamaica Heights, only a block from her 
own. 

“Tt’s got an upstairs porch,’’ Louise ex- 
plained, ‘‘which is heavenly for a baby, 
and stationary tubs in the kitchen—that’s 
an awful help when there’s washing every 
day—and a peach of a gas stove. You'd 
find doing your own work a real pleasure 
in that apartment.” 

Celie said that doing housework even 
among stationary tubs and peachy gas 
stoves was a pleasure she was quite willing 
to deny herself. She explained, gently, their 
plan. 

You'll be out of pocket,’ said Louise 
bluntly. “‘ You'll have to have a big apart- 
ment, and by the time you've paid the 
difference in rent and the salaries for two 
servants—not to mention what they eat 
and throw away—and bought every stitch 
for the baby ready-made, you'll find that 
it’s actually costing you money to keep on 
working.” 

Celie giggled. ‘‘Well, Rod’s quite keen 
about me, you know, really,”’ she said 
““Maybe he’ll pamper me even to the ex 
tent of letting me earn my own living.” 

“Listen, Celie,’’ Louise begged, elder 
sister fashion. ‘You're up against some- 
thing real now. Being smart and funny 
isn’t going to help any. You don't seem to 
realize the seriousness of it. You've got a 
child coming. You can't go on acting like a 
child yourself. You and Rod will have to 
chuck the nonsense and get down to reali- 
ties, the way Tom and I have.”’ 

God forbid!" Celie thought. But she 
was fond of her sister and didn’t say it. 

Mortimer had a quite different solution 
worked out for the Vanes. 

“You'll have to cut the comedy now, old 
fruit,’ he told Rod, ‘‘and get down to busi- 
ness.”’ 

“Yeah, I suppose so,"’ Rodney agreed, 
moving his drawing board a | ‘ttle nearer to 
the broad north windows, selecting another 
woodcutter’s chisel, an instrument as deli 
cately turned as a dentist’s tool. 

‘I’ve been keeping my eye out for you,” 
Mortimer went on. “I showed Baker 
he’s the new art editor of the MacDonald 
Agency—some of your girl things and he 
thinks they’re hot stuff. MacDonald's 
landed the Putney account— Putney’s make 
all the Maytime powders and creams, you 
know—and they can use more girls than 
Ziegfeld. You can get a lot of work right 
there if you go after it right.”’ 

“Yeah?” Rodney studied his woodcut 
through narrowed eyes. “I'll bet I'm get- 
ting this too dark. What do you think?”’ 

Mortimer ignored the woodcut. ‘ You'll 
have to look alive, though, if you work for 
Baker. And handle him with kid gloves. 
He's a touchy bird.” 

Rod held his woodcut at arm's length t« 
squint at it. “’S that Llewellyn Baker?’ 


Mortimer said that it was, and Rod 
grunted. 
““He was in the Bridgman life class the 


first year I was at the league. He was fig- 
uring on being an artist himself. He was 
one rotten draftsman.’ Rod tried turning 
his cut upside down speculatively. ‘ Elly 
Baker’s a fine one to be choosy about 
drawings. About all he draw is his 
own breath.” 

“Granted, Master Wilford,’’ Mortimer 
agreed. ‘‘Nevertheless, he’s handing out 
the checks and he’s a gentleman to be han- 
dled with kid gloves.” 

“Fair enough,” Rod agreed absently. 
It was evident that his heart was in the lit- 
tle woodcut; he was listening to Mortimer 
with an off ear. 

Mortimer went on to other possible mar- 
kets for Rod's black-and-white Celies. 
Rod could, Mortimer assured him, if he 
played his cards right, get all the commer- 
cial work he could possibly do. Rod’s at- 
tention was engaged at last. 


can 
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“T don’t want all the commercial work I 
can possibly do,” he protested. “I'd go 
mad doing nothing but pretty girls 
still life from morning till night.”’ 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t,’’ Mortimer re- 
assured him. ‘‘People don’t go mad half 
as easy as they think they’re going to. I 
find I don’t mind doing pretty much the 
commercial stuff.” 

Rod said nothing. 

“T suppose you think I'm prostituting 
my art,’’ Mortimer answered the silence 

Rod shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Even your 
best friends won't tell you. I'll bet, thoug! 
when you were first figuring on being an art- 
ist you didn’t see yourself devoting your 
life to painting two-page portraits of Haeck- 
ler trucks.” 

“You find yourself doing a lot of things 
you didn't plan on, when you've got a wife 
and baby,” said Mortimer. 

‘“*Celie’d be the last one in the world to 
want me to get all sewed up with commer- 
cial work, about my 
stuff as I am. 

“Oh, well, up on your perch if you 
want to,”’ said Mortimer, “‘while you can. 
What you're keen about and what Celie’s 
keen about is all very pretty, but wait till 
you try to pay it to the doctor. He'll be one 
of these crass-minded fellows that’s keen 
about money.” 

Rodney said nothing. 

“I’m no crape hanger,” 
on bluntly, “but you're 
you're up against. Having a baby in New 
York City You'll never swing 
the proposition if you’re going to act like 
spoiled kid half the time. You're going to 
be up against a man’s job from now on, and 
the sooner you get down to realities the 
better.” 

But you can’t talk sense to young people 
who think they are beating the 
Celie spoke to Mr. Miller, and true 
prophecy, he agreed that things could bx 
managed. The whimsical little jing 
had done for Buddie’s Baked Beans had 
caught on surprisingly well and he was 
ready to agree to any feasible plan for keep- 
ing her on. Rod sold a woodcut for twenty 
dollars instead of fifteen, and he 
had a ten-dollar dinner at Fouquin’s to 
celebrate the auspicious beginning of their 
pleasant and modern ordering of life. 

Everything started off beautifully. If 
Celie found it a bit hard getting out every 
day, regardless of her own feelings and re- 
gardless of the weather—and it 
sleety, bitter-cold winter—she was warmed 
and sustained by the flattering sense that 
she was doing something very modern and 
even a bit dramatic. She and 
fun, too, in planning about a new apart 
ment. They wouldn't need to move before 
October first, but they would spend thi 
time looking about a little, a long 
time ahead. That was the way, everybody 
said, to pick up something especially good 
It would have to be not too far from their 
present location; this 
for both their work. 

“And I don't think we ought to pay a 
great deal more than we do for this one,” 
said Celie sensibly. ‘“‘We'’re paying a lot 
here for style. What we'll T 
October first is room.” 

Rod found an apartment one afternoon 


and 


She’s as keen best 


stay 


Mortimer went 
not realizing what 


is no joke. 


game 


to ner 
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Was a 


Rod had 


spare 


was so convenient 


need aft 


while Celie was at the office. A real bar 
gain that would be vacant the first of 
October. Nothing very fancy, of course, 
but a remarkable combination—for New 


York—of practicality and economy. H¢: 
was so delighted with the find that he 
nearly yielded to the agent’s suggestion « 
cinching it on the spot. Fortunately, how 
he delayed long enough to show it first 
to Celie 


ever, 


— was aghast. ‘‘But it’s so ugly, 
Rod,”’ she protested. ‘“‘Look at the stuffy 
little living room. And with gas logs! You 
know we'd hate gas logs after the wood 


fires we’ve been having. And that great 
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A simple test, easily made at 
home, will show you why you 
must ask for Post Toasties if 
you want corn flakes at their 
very best. 

We call this experiment the 
“Milk-or-Cream Test.” It has 
demonstrated to millions of 
housewives the delicious flavor 
and lasting crispness that have 
won them to Post Toasties. 

Hearts of white corn, flaked 
Double-Thick, Post Toasties 
stay crisp in milk or cream. See 
how their full flavor and 
crispness remain to the last 








“Crisper, better Corn Flakes” 
Say those who 


make this test 


flake at the bottom of the bowl. 

Three wrappings guard Post 
Toasties’ crispness and flavor 
until they reach your table: 
1, an inner bag; 2, a cardboard 
carton; 3, a wax-paper seal. 











Be sure you ask for Post 
Toasties. They’re Double- 
Crisp and Double-Good be- 
cause they’re Double-Thick. 


Postum Company, Inc., Dept. T-15, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post 
Health Products: Postum 
Grape-Nuts, Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Post Toasties, Instant Postum and 
Post's Bran Flakes. Canadian Address: 
Canadian Postum Company, Ltd., 812 
Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Make the 


milk-or-cream test now 
Post | 


Toasties from your grocer or send for frec 


Order a package of the genuine 


test package. Slit open the wax-wrapped 
yellow and red package and shake some 
of the golden, crisp flakes into a bow! 
Now 


like—and test 


idd milk or cream—as much as you 
for crispness and flavor 
See if you don’t agree with millions of 
others who have made this test that Post 
Toasties are the most delicious corn 


flakes you ever tasted 
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BoMePs and road shocks that bruise 
and batter the ordinary tire to 
destruction, meet an impenetrable 
barrier in Cooper Armored Cord 
Construction 


For in this new construction, Cooper 
has adapted to tire building the age- 
old engineering principle of armor- 
ing for super-strength. 


Each individual cordin Cooper Long 
Service Tires is individually armored 

.completely surrounded with a 
protecting cushion of live resilient 
rubber. Each cord is thoroughly 
impregnated with and shielded by 
this tough rubber armor. Cooper 





ARMORED CORD CONSTRUCTION 
~a shock-resisting wall 
that defies road wear 


Armored Cord Construction builds 
an almost impregnable wall of cord 
and rubber, tougher than any bump. 


This new construction repels road 
shocks that damage the ordinary 
tire.... smothers them into harm- 
lessness. This heavy rubber armor 
eliminates internal friction..reduces 
riding heat to an absolute minimum. 
It reinforces the vulnerable point 
where tire havoc begins. 


Cooper Long Service Tires ... Bal- 
loons and Heavy Duty ... are built 
for long wear. Your Cooper dealer is 
prepared to show you how they re- 
duce your tire costs and tire troubles. 


if DEALERS: The new Armored Cord Construction of Cooper Long Service 
iL Tires offers unusual opportunity for live dealers everywhere 
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Write for 


complete information regarding the valuable Cooper franchise 
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( Continued from Page 168 
long dark hall! And that awful, old- 
fashioned built-in sideboard. And the 
electric-light fixtures! And the neighbor- 
hood!” 

Rod was decidedly taken aback by this 
marshaling of damning facts. ‘It’s almost 
as handy a location as where we are now,” 
he defended his find; ‘‘and it’s bright and 
airy. It isn’t so bad!” 

“Bad! Rod, don’t tell me you like those 
electric-light fixtures! You, an artist!”’ 

‘But you said we were going after room 
instead of style.”’ 

“This hasn’t anything to do with style,” 
said Celie loftily. ‘I'm talking about 
charm. This place has absolutely none. 
Why, even Louise’s bromidic duplex has a 
real fireplace.” 

“Sure it has,’ 
maica Heights.” 

“Oh,” said Celie, “there are plenty of 
real fireplaces right in New York.” 

They let that apartment go by the board. 
The incident worried Rod. Celie had said 
of course it was feminine to say one thing 
and mean another. For the first time, after 
a year and a half of marriage, it occurred 
to Rod that femininity in a wife might have 
its disadvantages. 

You couldn't, for instance, make sensible 
plans with anybody who was always chang- 
ing her mind. One day Celie would declare 
she was going to stay at home every eve- 
ning and make every stitch for the baby 
herself; it was so much cheaper that way. 
But the very next evening, perhaps, she 
would be restless and demand to be taken 
to the theater. There was a new play that 
everybody was talking about; they simply 
must see it. They mustn’t get to be dubs 
just because they were expecting a baby 

‘‘Mary Mortimer says there’s going to 
be an apartment in their building vacant 
next fall,’’ Celie observed tentatively, after 
one of their unsuccessful bouts of home 
hunting. ‘“‘It has a lovely studio and two 
regular bedrooms and a little one that 
would do for a nurse.” 

‘*You know what Mortimer’s paying for 
that apartment of theirs,’’ Rod reminded 
her. 

“Tt isn’t such an awful price,” said Celie, 
‘for such a lovely apartment.” 

“It may not be high for the apartment, 
but it would be high for us.” 

““Your home is such an important thing 
though,” said Celie. ‘“‘It might pay us to 
have the kind of home we like and econ 
omize somewhere else.”’ 

‘*Where?”’ 

“Why ’’— vaguely 
aters and such things.” 

“We're going to have to economize on 
such things anyway,’ Rod reminded he: 
‘in order to keep a nurse.”’ 

‘I'd give anything,” said Celie suddenly, 
“if we could have one of those English 


They look so smart in their street 


said Rod. ‘Out in Ja- 


‘*on clothes and the 


nurses. 
things.”’ 

‘Listen, Celie’’— Rod was beginning to 
be genuinely concerned ‘‘ we've got to get 
down to business on this deal.’’ He drew 
an envelope from his pocket and began set 
ting down figures. 

‘*Here’s what you and I make together 
As we're living now, we’re spending practi 
cally all of it. Now suppose we take on an 
apartment just as swanky and three times 
as large; a fancy English nurse at eighty 
dollars a month. Your doctor and hospital, 
and so on, will spoil a thousand— we can't 
skimp on that. Food and clothing for the 
baby.’’ And two or three other items. 

He passed the column to Celie. Hum- 
ming an air from a musical show they had 
seen the night before, Celie made a hasty 
total. 

“Why, that’s not bad at all!”’ 

Rod took back the envelope and grimly 
figured over the sum. It was a queer thing 
that a girl who could hold down Celie’s job 
couldn’t add! He passed back the cor- 
rected result. Celie, used to frank adora- 
tion on the subject of her mathematical 
vagaries, and her nerves a bit on edge any- 
way these days, resented the frank irritation 
in his face. Her eyes filled with tears. 
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“‘T suppose you think it would be cheaper 
if | gave up my position altogether and 
went out to washing dishes in Jamaica 
Heights.” 

Rod looked at the implacable figures 
“Well, wouldn’t it be?”’ 

A tear trickled down beside Celie’s little 
tilted nose. ‘“‘Do you want me to do it?”’ 
she asked. 

“No,” said Rod, “I don’t.”’ 

He really didn’t, in spite of the implaca 
ble figures. He thought of Celie doing 
housework in a suburban bungalow; Celie 
with her quick mind and awkward hands; 
Celie, who had never learned to darn a sock 
or boil an egg—a clumsy and resentful 
amateur she would be at housekeeping 
No, Rod really wanted Celie to keep on 
with the work she had begun so success 
fully; the work she loved and for which she 
had a gift. 

Another tear trickled down the other 
side of Celie’s nose and Rod remorsefully 


kissed it away. He loved her very much, 
even if she was feminine, even if she 
couldn’t add. But he didn’t try to reason 


with her any more. 
with a butterfly. 

The solution was more money. 
nately Rod knew how to get that. 
two more commercial drawings a week 
wouldn't hurt him any, he told himself 
staunchly. It was a man’s place to take care 
of his wife, most especially when she was 
expecting a baby. Mortimer was most ap 
proving; he was glad, he told Rod, to see 
him beginning to face getting 
down to brass tacks 

“You've got to cut out all the tempera- 
mental rot, you know,’’ Mortimer warned 
him. ‘‘ Drawing advertisements is a busi 
ness, and in business you don’t tell the mar 
that’s paying the bills what you think of hi 
own technic. And you don’t put off doing 
his orders while you finish up some pleasant 
little hobby of your own. Above all things 
you never disappoint him. If you promise 
a drawing at a certain time, you get it there 
Leonardo da Vinci couldn’t keep the Mac 
Donald Agency waiting twice.” 

By the end of the second month Rod was 
spending his entire working time drawing 
smart black-and-white Celies. He didn’t 
know himself quite how this had happened 
He certainly hadn’t intended giving up his 
entire time to it; it had crept on him 
slowly, a little more each week. Each week 
it would be the next week when he would 
he thought, get at an etching or a woodcut 
But another the time 
never seemed to come. He signed a lease 
large apartment in Mortimer’s 

It was plain that Celie couldn't 


It was like reasoning 


Fortu- 
One or 


realities, 


for one reason or 


for the 
building 
be happy in any other 

Then, too, Celie had to be humored as 


well as taken care of. Rod knew that men 
always had to humor their wives at suct 
times as this. Most of the time he was 
genuinely sympathetic, protectingly ter 
der. It was hard for her, he knew; the 
plucky way she tried to keep her office 


work up to the standard of other young- 
women copy writers, who were single and 
It was hard, with Nature pus} 

No wonder she was 
demand- 


free as air 
ing her all the time 
unreasonable at times, 
ing 

Take the matter of a model, for instance- 
Since they had been married Celie had 
posed for Rod’s advertising work. An hour 
or so on a Sunday morning or Saturday 
afternoon, often fifteen minutes of an eve 
ning before they left for the theater had 
Now, of that Rod 
more of this work he 


childishly 


been enough. course, 
was doing so much 
needed a great deal more of a model's time 
Celie had no surplus strength for posing 
in her spare time now 

Celie, herself, had suggested that Rod get 
Mary Bullis. Mary was a slim, pretty 
youngster, enough Celie’s type in looks to 
be a perfect model for an artist who had 
drawn Celie before he had even seen her 
Rod didn’t like Mary, which made her a 
still more perfect choice. He didn’t dislike 
her either— even dislike might have augured 
a warmth of feeling which was, fortunately 

Continued on Page 173 
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Boys will be boys and dogs will be dogs. 
And they will be the cause for frequently paging 
the Graybar Vacuum Cleaner 

Not only in the home but in business and in 
industry, too, “paging Graybar” is the simplest 
way to meet every electrical need — promptly, 
fully and efliciently 
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have taught Graybar how £0 serve. 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
entirely lacking. He regarded Mary with 
good-natured, indifferent contempt, as a 
hard-boiled little moron with no more charm 
than a well-proportioned teapot. 

The MacDonald Agency had given Rod 
the order for a dozen drawings of bathing 
suits. Mary was a pretty, tireless model. 
Llewellyn Baker was delighted with Rod’s 
first drawing. It is probable that the situa- 
tion would never have occurred to Celie as 
anything but an excellent business arrange- 
ment, if Louise hadn't happened to stop in 
at the studio on one of her rare shopping 
trips to leave a tiny dress she had made for 
Celie. 

Louise left this errand for last of a busy 
afternoon, in the hopes that she might find 
Celie returned from the office. It was a 
snowy, blowy, dark March afternoon, and 
she reached the Vanes’ studio at the cozy, 
drawn-curtain twilight hour. Seeing a 
faint flickering line of firelight under the 
door, hearing the rattle of teacups, Louise 
congratulated herself on being about to see 
her sister. Instead Rod opened the door 
ipon a seene which rendered her tem- 
porarily speechless — a feat which one must 
have known Louise’s capacity for speech in 
order to appreciate fully. 

Two easy-chairs were drawn before the 
fire. One of these Rod had obviously just 
left. In the other sat a beautiful young 
woman in a red bathing suit—a scarlet 
bathing suit, brazenly becoming, as brief 
us a commuter’s kiss. The shameless crea- 
ture was drinking coffee and smoking a 
cigarette in Celie’s chair. 

“Why, hello there, Louise! Come in 
and draw up. Have some coffee?” 

Rod evidently didn’t have the grace 
even to be embarrassed. Louise did. 

‘No, thank you,” she said stiffly. ‘I 
can’t stop. I just stopped to leave a pack- 
age for Celie. I see she isn’t here.” 

‘No, she’s working late tonight,’’ Rod 
said. ‘She won't be along for an hour or 
o, I'm afraid.” 

tod might easily have explained the situ- 
ation that this was a brief rest; you can't 
keep a model posing steadily for three 
hours—that the coffee was to keep them 
both going, in the hopes of finishing the pic- 
ture that afternoon. Truth is that the ad- 
visability of making any explanation never 
occurred to Rod at all. The whole affair 
was so commonplace a matter of business 
with him that it did not occur to him to 
consider it through the eyes of a Jamaica 
Heights matron. 

So sure was he of Celie’s understanding 
and common sense, it would not have oc- 
curred to him to be concerned if he had 
overheard Louise’s scandalized retailing of 
the incident to her sister, or had overheard 
even the tone of voice in which she finished: 

“Well, if that’s modern marriage—a 
woman who’s expecting a baby, dragging 
herself out to work through a blizzard 
while her perfectly able-bodied husband 
loafs in front of a cozy fire at home, smok- 
ing and drinking with an undressed hussy 
excuse me.” 

Rod didn’t know, of course, that Louise's 
report had come on top of a day at the oftice 
when things had gone wrong and Celie had, 
for the first time, run up against the fact 
that so long as a woman is drawing her regu- 
lar salary she can’t always count on any 
special consideration. If Rod had given 
the matter any thought at all he would 
have counted on Celie’s normal lack of 
jealousy; he would have failed to realize 
that jealousy can grow overnight, like a 
mushroom, on the unfamiliar feeling of be- 
ing at a disadvantage. You see, Celie 
knew that her own allurement was at a low 
ebb, and that makes a woman touchy. 

Her outburst, hurt, jealous, angry, caugnt 
Rod as unexpectedly as a lightning shower 
blowing up on a clear and lovely evening. 
The scene that Celie made—tears, tragedy 


as unreasonable and as violent as a child in 
atantrum, then hersudden change toequally 
violent regret and self-condemnation— left 
Rod both hurt and bewildered. 

He had tradition to guide him through 
tradition which said that his wife must be 
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humored; and he humored Celie to the 
extent of dismissing Mary and giving up 
the bathing-suit order altogether. This of- 
fended Llewellyn Baker, and Rod knew 
that was unwise. In spite of giving up all 
his time to commercial work, Rod was be- 
ginning to be worried about money. He 
ought to be making all that he possibly 
could now—he was almost afraid to look 
ahead at the coming expenses—and there 
was usually a dull time for advertising 
drawing in the summer. He loathed this 
thinking of drawing only in terms of money- 
making, but the money would have to be 
made; and Celie, instead of understanding 
and helping him, was only making it harder 
for him. It made him feel bitterly and re- 
sentfully alone. 

He would have been incredulous, flatly 
amazed, if it had ever occurred to him that 
Celie, on her part, might be nursing a 
grievance of her own. But Celie did havea 
grievance too. She quite honestly believed 
that she was doing more than her share. 

For Celie, on her own part, was having an 
anything but easy time of it. Her life had 
suddenly become an, hourly fight against 
all the forces of inactivity. Paradise seemed 
to her just some soft warm place where she 
could lie down and not think~ particularly 
not think. She wasn't actually working as 
hard as Louise had worked while Sister was 
on the way— Louise had kept up all the 
routine of her housework, with two-year- 
old Junior tagging her from room to room, 
easily tripling her tasks —but Louise hadn't 
had to think while she was doing it; Louise 
hadn't been afraid of losing her job. 

Celie was desperately afraid of losing 
hers. She had worked four years to prepare 
herself for that job and she loved it. She 
knew that she did it well and was learning 
all the time to do it better. In four years 
more, perhaps, she would have been at a 
place where she could safely take a few 
months off, with a certainty of having her 
job or some other to come back to 3ut 
she was not there now. Now, at her best, 
she was, perhaps, a little better than the 
next inline. And the next, young, free, un- 
hampered, was getting better all the time 
and was eager to push ahead. If Celie 
wanted a place later she knew that she 
must hold it now. 

And she did want it later. Never for one 
weary moment was she tempted into deny- 
ing this. So, day after day, she whipped up 
her brain like a tired horse. She wrote 
smart, chit-chat copy for Arch-Holder 
Shoes. When her very mind seemed heavy- 
footed she managed to achieve copy that 
danced like Cinderella’s slippers. Too 
wearily indifferent to powder her own nose, 
she wrote bloomingly of Maytime Rouge 
and Mystery Eye Shadow; temptingly of 
Dunn's Ginger Ale, when she felt she would 
quite as soon drink Gruger’s India Ink, of 
which she also wrote. 

She was really making a pretty gallant 
fight of it. Even her doctor —an inhuman, 
scientific gentleman—was satisfied. The 
walk between the apartment and the office 
twice a day, a rigid diet rigidly adhered to, 
a few minutes stolen for hot-beef bouillon 
in the middle of the morning and afternoon, 
bed by half-past eight at night — Celie man- 
aged very successfully to fit his require- 
ments in with those of the A. A. Miller 
Advertising Agency. 

The one thing she could not fit in, couldn't 
seem to flog up the energy to do, was to 
humor her husband. The artistic tempera- 
ment of which she had been so proud lost its 
appeal for Celie these days. She no longer 
had the surplus spirits to coax Rod back 
out of fits of gloom; she was too close to 
the edge herself to be amused and indulgent 
when he was irritable and unreasonable. 
She could not play with him of an evening 
now, after one of his off days, and win him 
back to sanity by the sheer exuberance of 
her own personality. 

Rod seemed inexcusably childish to her 
these days. His unexpected, irritable rude- 
ness, his irresponsible absent-mindedness, 
the way he resented Llewellyn Baker's oc- 
casional criticisms of his drawings. Sup- 
pose Rod did think Baker knew nothing of 
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art and couldn't draw himself. A.A. Miller 
no longer wrote good advertising copy him 
self, for that matter, but Celie knew better 
than to waste precious energy 
over what she would like to tell him every 
time he criticized a bit of copy 
ten 

Rod’s casual meeting on the street wit! 
the editor of the arty little magazine which 
had bought his woodcuts and etchings, the 
editor's horrified 

‘You're not etching any more! Why, 
man, you're one of ter ? 
who have a real gift for it 
to give it up!” 

“T can't afford not to,” 
“I've found a better market for 


brooding 


she nad writ 


men in the country 


You can't afford 


tod's short bit- 
ter laugh. 
my gifts. 
and pretty babies in nice shiny bathtubs 
And you ought to see my radiators! Oh, 
but I draw a mean radiator!” 

He had been funny about it for five min- 
utes with the editor and an impossible per 


I’m drawing legs in silk stockings 


son to live with for a week afterward. It 
wasn't fair. Celie went through the week 
with a steadily deepening sense of hurt and 
injustice, of being left alone in her time of 
need. She didn’t try to coax Rod out of the 
mood, neither did she laugh to herself ir 

dulgently and think, Aren't men just 
great big kids, though!"’ It wasn't fair. 
She was sorry Rod wasn’t finding time for 
any of the kind of work he loved, but it 
wasn't her fault. She wasn't having any 
fun herself, for that matter, these days, but 
After 


all, it was Rod’s baby as well as hers, and 


she tried to be a good sport about it. 


surely she was carrying the heavier end of 
the load 

The truth is that, in spite of all their 
modern patter and their city-bred sophisti 
cation, in life’s essentials Rod and Celie 
were a pair of immature children, and they 


were up against a problem immaturity 


couldn't solve, faced with adjustments 
immaturity couldn't make. Every day 
brought them closer to the inescapable 


climax aclimax asinevitable as a chemical 
reaction 

It came at last in August, a month before 
their child was to be borr 
petty and profound, decided the day. The 
merest trifle served to set off the explosion 
The trifle was the bassinet Celie had bought 
the afternoon before A lacy, 
pink-and-white nest for a baby. It was 
lovely and feminine 
and expensive. Celie had spent the morn 
ing in the apartment bedroom, writing copy 
for Sears Washing Machine. Rotten copy 
Celie knew it was rotten—dull, 
unstimulating. It was proving very 
venient for the agency to have her doing her 
work at home these past three months 
Nothing had been said, but Celie knew this 
knew that to justify the inconvenience her 
work should be brilliant, 
would read over the copy she had written 
and know that any girl right in the office 
could have done it better. She would tear 
up the sheet and try again. Each new at- 
tempt was more leaden-footed than the one 
before. She knew that she must turn out 
something good, and on the brink of dis 
couraged tears, she would grit her teeth and 
try again, dogged and desperate. Spor 
taneous brilliance is seldom squeezed out 
that way. 

At half-past three she gave up for the 
day. Suppose the ability, the little flair 
she had once had, had left her. She had 
heard of such things happening. Because 
she was frightened and tired she had forced 
herself to carry on, after the immemorial 
way of women. She had gone shopping for 
the coming baby; dull, prosy shopping 
diaper cloth, rubber pinning 
bands. It was hot and the clerks were tired 
and listless. A floorwalker misdirected her 
to the basement and the nearest elevator 
was out of commission, so she walked back 


( “auses, bot h 


ribbony, 


It was impractical 


heavy, 


incon 


unique She 


sheeting, 


up the stairs, every step seeming a titan 
effort. 

Rod had been hurrying to finish a draw- 
ing for Baker when she had left the apart 
ment, and had not looked up from his work 


as he bade her good-by Celie, plodding 


Continued on Page 175 
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Sosweet,so mellow,so mild 
is Milano that it makes the 
finest tobacco seem fine 
Its bowl is hand-tashioned 
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“When is Plumbing 
SANITARY 9? 


A iprmenne Sanitary plumbing is both 
a protection and a menace to public 
health. A protection in so far as it per- 
mits the prompt disposal of waste from 
sinks, lavatories, toilets, and other fixtures; 
a menace in so far as it may allow noxious 
gases, usually called “sewer” gases, to en- 
ter the building. Hence, laws have been 
enacted regulating the installation of 
plumbing systems. 


Formerly, lead and cast iron pipes with 
“calked joints” were used exclusively for 
building or “house” drainage. But the 
lead in such joints in time will be pushed 
out, due to vibration and physical stresses. 
These leaky joints are usually concealed 
behind walls or partitions, where they 
cannot be detected; and they may de- 
velop so stealthily that occupants of the 
building never suspect their presence. 


Forty-two years ago, the Durham drain- 
age system was introduced, consisting of 
genuine wrought iron pipe with special 
fittings, screwed together. Since then, the 
Durham system has gained steadily in 
favor due to its greater strength and the 
practical impossibility of screwed joints 
ever developing leaks from physical 
stresses. 


Recent investigation of hundreds of 
buildings in New York, Chicago, and 
other cities, in which the Durham system 
was installed from 30 to 40 years ago, 
failed to reveal a single instance of leaky 
screw joints on wrought iron pipe, but 
leaky calked joints in the same buildings 
were frequently observed. The wrought 
iron pipe itself was found to have suffered 
so little from corrosion as to be almost 
as good as new. The investigators con- 
cluded that genuine wrought iron, as 
made by Byers, is the ideal material for 
house drainage systems, offering the great- 
est assurance of remaining tight and leak- 
proofand thus protectingthe publichealth. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘Distributors in all Jobbing Centers 
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BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


Niels Espersen Building, Houston, Texas. Equipped through- 
out with Byers Pipe for beating and plumbing, including house 
drainage system. Architect: John Ebberson. Consulting Enger 

E. D. Small. Plbg. and Htg. Contractors: The Warren Co 
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up the endless stairs from the department- 
Rod didn’t 
She caught a glimpse of 


i long mirror, beside a slim, red- 


re basement, decided that 

ve her any more 
herseil 
rir who had come bounding up 
the basement stairs. Celie felt suddenly 
that there wasn’t much use trying to ge on. 
Then, arriving at last at the infants’ de- 
partment, she had seen the bassinet. It 
had looked so soft and pretty and feminine. 
t seemed to stand, someway, for cherished 
and beloved motherhood. They would 
have to have a bed of some kind for the 
baby. It was pretty expensive, of course, 
but Celie bought it. She thought she was 
buying a bassinet; she did not realize that 
what she was trying to buy was balm for 
the spirit. 

All that Rod saw when it was duly deliv- 
ered at the apartment the next morning 
was a bassinet —a foolish, expensive knick- 
He had been drawing for an hour 
when it arrived, biting grimly at his un- 
lighted pipe, working without a model. He 
was drawing a girl in front of a refrigerator, 
and it was the refrigerator, of course, that 
counted. Yesterday he had drawn the same 
girl mixing a salad, and it had been the 

e bottle that had counted. To- 
lf Rod had been a girl he 
would have dropped his pencil and buried 
his head in his arms and wept. 

This was one of the days when Rod knew 
himself destined to be an artist. All crea- 
tive workers know these days, though they 
may deny them, in politic modesty—days 
when they seem mysticaliy able to tune in 
on a far and eerie station and catch some 
snatch of cosmic melody, truer in its har- 
its rhythm, than 


instruments less sensi- 


eked ¢ 


KNackK 








morrow 


mony, more meaning in 
those that play on 

vely tuned 

There were days — there had always been 
days, a youngster 
merely puzzled by them—when Rod felt 
pictures. He had learned the psychic tech- 
nic--an ardent waiting, the creation of a 
receptivity magnetic enough to draw these 
pictures out of the haze of feeling into the 
sharper realm of sight. Then, once he could 
see the pictures clearly, the infinitely exact- 
ing, painstaking craftsmanship of getting 
them down Time stood 
still on these days and the idea of rating 
results in terms of cash seemed too 
rrelevant even to be smiled at 

This was one of these days, and Rod was 


*ven when he had been 


in black and white 





the 


drawing a refr tor. Tomorrow —as he 








drew on, one shiny wooden surface after 
another, he was slowly facing the fact that 
He was 


worried about money today, and 


all tomorrows would be as today 
nervou 
he always would be. He would do more and 
more work, but there would never be quite 
If there were any hope of 
ever —but there wasn't; not 
with Celie’s fastidious 
sires. He would draw ref 


pickle bottles day after day, year after year; 


er ough money 


catching 





ever-changing de- 


rators and 





always a little out of breath financially. He 
would feel pictures less and less often; at 
last, not at all. Perhaps some day the buy- 
e tired of the way he 
d 


’ 
ers would suddenly y 
drew refrigerators and pickle bottles. Ar 


then 






‘‘For Heaven’s sake, Por 
! le you're dust 
Po'tia, who had thought she was sing- 
ing, stopped abruptly 
he had snapped at her. It would 
y hard for Celie if Po'tia 
A man must think 
when he is digging his owr 


do you have 
oa p99 


‘rreech ww 
to scree wh ig: 





Rod was instantly 
sorry 
make things unfair] 
should leave just now 
of his wife, ever 


f 


grave. Po'tia was a colored lady of spirit 
ind she dusted on in ominous silence. She 


dragged the heavy etching press out of a 
orner and moved, clatteringly, the box of 
wood-cuttir y tools 
“Keep 

dust,”’ she muttered angrily. 
use it. Ain’t neber gwine use it.” 

ny refrigerator, 
Never! At 
this moment the bassinet arrived. Portia 
unpacked it in the middle of the studio 
floor, sweeping its excelsior padding into the 
yawning fireplace. Celie came out from her 


all dis hyah stuff jes’ to ketch 


**Don’ neber 





Rod, drawing on at thesh 


heard her words as a doom. 
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worl the August t be r t 
her purchase 

Look at it, Rod! © ex ed, a - 
tle more vivaciously because she knew it 
was a bit extr int Isn’t it a perfect 
love?”’ 

“It’s very pretty,”’ said Rod in the voice 
of a polite, unfriendly strange I hope 
you'll find it worth the price 

Celie looked at him in surprise; she 
caught the expression on his face Rod,” 
she exclaimed, frightened, ‘‘ what’ mat- 
ter?”’ 


Before Rod could answer, the telephone 


rang. Celie watched Rod with frightened, 


childishly uncomprehending eyes. She 





shrank at the ominous overtones of his level 
voice. It was evidently Llewellyn Baker 
calling. 

‘I don’t see 
oldly. ‘‘Not unless you want me to ruin 
the picture to do it.”’ igthy ex- 
planation from the other end of the 
Then: ‘ Well, if you value Mr. Schiffton’s 
why bother with an 


how,”” Rod was saying 
Some ler 


wire, 


ideas on art so highly, 
artist at all? Why don’t you just hire some 


onnaise manufacturer to make 





other may 

his drawings for him 

Oh, Rod mustn't talk like that! What 

was he thinking of? Celie stretched out 
} ‘ 


both hands in shocked protest. But she 


was too late. 

“‘No”’—horrified, she heard him say 
“‘since you ask me, I don’t. 1 don’t think 
you know enough about art yourself to 
teach drawing in a girls’ boarding school.” 

A pause—very brief this time —then: 

“Thanks,” y. “It will 
be a very great relief, I assure you.” 

He had lost the order! The order for a 
drawings, at a larger price than he 
And at this 





said Rod savag 


dozer 
had ever been paid before! 
time! 

Silently Rod 
board, ripped off the half-finished picture of 
the girl and the refrigerator, crushed it be- 
tween his hands and threw it into the fire- 
place. Then, in grim silence, he 
hat and strode out of the apartment 

Alone in the studio, Celie stood, staring 
at the ruffled bassinet Po’tia carried the 
stiff paper in which it had been wrapped 
down the hall to the kitchenette; it crack- 
led loudly in the sudden stillness. Celie did 
not hear the crackle or see the little ruftied 
bed. For the first time in her spoiled, suc- 
cessful young life Celie Vane was facing 
reality. She knew that her marri 
heading straight for disaster. 

There was no misreading the stark suf- 


crossed to his drawing 


1 | 
took his 











fering she had seen in her husband's face, 

nor the fact that, suffering, he id turnes 
~ 

away from her, not toward her bemper 


temperament, jobs lost or held, orders tilled 


or thrown away, a cocky gay front to the 











world or no pretense at all--all the impor 
tant trifles were swept aside r )) 
one overwhelming, terrifying truth — she 
and Rod were losing e 

Celie was crying desolate to the pink 


and white ruffles when Rod came back two 
hours later. He was remorseful and fright- 
ened. He patted her shoulder in awkward 
penitence 


I’ll try not 

















promis¢t 2 1 get 
sort ol par doi at 
same sort of drivel for years a ye I 
ever Not that that’s any excuse. I’ve 
pusiness Ma ig an ass ol n t ow O 
ali time 

Celie clung to his hand as though by the 
\ desperation of her eagerness she could 
hold them fast together. 

If 1 give up my job; if we get t 
place like Louise’s—-maybe I can learn to 
manage as well as Louise; I've been tl 
ing since you left - you wouldn't have to do 
much commercial stuff 

Rod shook his head No,” he d hope 
lessly, “‘that’s no answer. Housekeeping 
and baby tending isn’t the work you're cut 


out for any more than drawing refrigerators 


Then what can we do?” Celie cried 
passionately. ‘“‘We can’t go on tl 
We'll stop loving each other! What can we 


do?” Continued on Page 177 
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WINDOWS | 


Residence of Mr. Wm. H. Dewar 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


H. L. Reinhold, Jr., Architect 
ee oe aaa 7. 


HE WINDOWS are closed. Twilight has 

settled a trifle cool and the family is 

gathered in the comfortable living room. 
But tomorrow, when the warm sunshine pours 
down upon the garden, the casements will open 
wide to let the soft Spring air into every room.  42,s2¢r" home 


in wh 
teel Casements were a 
wise investment at 


Each season, in turn, proves the worth of 
Lupton Windows. They always open easily 
and close securely. Because of their welded 
frames of enduring copper-steel, their snug fit 
does not vary with the weather. 

You can well afford to install Lupton case- 
ments in your home. Their low cost enables you 
to have them in every room for little money, as 
shown by the typical installations at the right. 


Ask for “How Windows Can Make Better 
Homes.” Write for a free copy today. 


Windows listed atonly . 


c 
DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. + 2263-y E. Allegheny Ave. + Philadelphia An architect built this 
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Rod did not answer. For the despairing 
moment there seemed to be no answer. But 
his clasp for Celie’s hand was as eager, as 
desperate, as hers for his. 

“There must be some way!” she cried. 
“Some way-any way! I’ll do anything! 
Oh, there must be some way!” 

“If we could figure out some way that we 
could live and have the baby,”’ Rod said 
slowly, ‘‘on not so very much more than we 
were spending before; if we could stick it 
out a few years it wouldn’t be for- 
ever i. 

“We can!” said Celie excitedly. ‘I 
know we can. If we're willing to give up 
everything else. Most people give up the 
work they love first. Let’s save ours till the 
very last- not even consider giving it up 
till after we’ve given up everything else.”’ 

Rod didn’t believeshe meant it, of course. 
But an expectant mother must be humored. 
Patiently he got out the old envelope with 
the old figures on it. They went down the 
list, slashing away at one item after an- 
other. Oh, so carefully Celie added up the 
total three times to make sure. There was a 
silence while they looked at the challenge of 
the figures. 

Suddenly they both rose, put on their 
nats. 

“I’m going over to the Mortimers’ 
apartment house,”’ said Celie, ‘and see if 
the landlord will cancel our lease on that 
apartment.” 

“I’m going down to apologize to Llewel- 
lyn Baker,” said Rod. ‘*The fathead!’’ 

It was fortunate that they had something 
definite like that to begin on, because 
neither of them dared quite to trust the 
other 

For the next few weeks Rod would have 
to do all the commercial work he could. 
There was no dodging the drastic and im- 
mediate expenses. He might swear he did 
not mind this, so long as he was freed from 
the quicksand nightmares of being sucked 
under forever. He stuck gamely by, draw- 
ing three oranges and a bottle of milk 
through one off day, was preternaturally 
gentle with Po’tia and went off alone to- 
ward evening to walk off his grouch, com- 
ing back actually amiable. Reassuring 
this was, but Celie, desperately eager to be- 
lieve, did not quite dare. The steadfastness 
of a temperamental artist is a doubtful 
thing to count on. 

And Rod was even more afraid to count 
on Celie. Though she resolutely declined 
taxis, ate her meals cheerfully in a clattery 
cafeteria for two days when Po’tia failed to 
appear, and insisted on Rod’s getting Mary 
Bullis to pose for a fur-coat drawing, he 
waited apprehensively for her to change her 
mind. It was reassuring, though, the way 
she stood up to Louise about the apartment 
they finally found. 

‘‘T can't afford the strength for commut- 
ing this year,” Celie explained staunchly. 
‘I’ve got to save all the energy I can for my 
work. This flat is sunny, yet it’s got one 
room with a north light for Rod and a fire- 


escape landing that will be splendid for the , 


baby’s airing. It’s really an amazing find.” 

“But it isn’t homy!”’ Louise protested. 
“Horrid little rooms and a long dark hall. 
It hasn’t got a single floor plug in the whole 
apartment, and no fireplace. Not even gas 
1Ogs 

“It’s convenient to the office,”’ said Celie. 

Louise snorted. ‘I believe you think 
more of that precious office than you do of 
having a nice home.” 

“Why, yes,” said Celie, “I believe I do. 
You see, any home where Rod is will be 
nice enough for me.”’ 

Rod, though, did not quite dare to trust. 
He could not believe that Celie would really 
be able to stand up to it on her inconse- 
quential little feet. And the vise was 
tightened uncomfortably by their need for 
money. Day by day the time of stagger- 
ing expense was coming closer. Celie, of 
course, could not increase her income by a 
penny, and Rod, having thrown his chances 
prodigally to the winds, was now caught in 
the dull spell which hits advertising work in 
the late summer. Llewellyn Baker had 
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ostensibly accepted Rod's apology, but the 
one big order had already been given to an- 
other man. Rod had let him down once 
before, Baker reminded him; on _ the 
bathing-suit drawings An artist who 
couldn’t be depended upon Was pretty near 
a total loss. There might be something 
later, he said, but rather dubiously 

August dragged on, heavy and sultry. 
The city was intolerable. Celie’s work went 
badly, Rod’s came not at all. It was as 
though life itself were suddenly bearing 
down on the young Vanes, laughing at their 
young ambition, mocking at their rash new 
ways, trying to break their nerve. But the 
young Vanes managed to laugh back at it 
Forced, uneasy, not so very mirthful laugh- 
ter, but the only way they knew to keep 
their nerve from breaking. 

At seven o’clock on a rainy September 
evening, Baker telephoned. An artist had 
let him down at the last minute, coming 
down with acute appendicitis. Just what 
you might expect, Baker’s aggrieved tone 
implied, of a touchy artist. There was a big 
order. Rod could have the whole series if 
he could have the first drawing, completely 
finished, in his office by nine the next morn- 
ing. Could he! Rod executed an elaborate 
Highland fling, the exuberance of almost un 
believable relief. 

The first drawing would be a detailed and 
elaborate affair, a big night’s work. Rod 
hung his watch up before his drawing board 
for its constant, nagging reminder. There 
could be no slipping up on this job. Rod 
knew that all future MacDonald orders 
hung on it. More even than that; he felt 
solemnly, that all their future—his and 
Celie’s—the success or failure of their plan, 
hung on this night. By nine o’clock he had 
the drawing blocked in roughly. Rain beat 
drenchingly against the broad studio win- 
dows, but Rod was deaf to it--deaf and 
blind to all that was going on around him 
Working. 

Suddenly Celie’s voice cut through his 
absorption. She was standing in the bed- 
room door. Rod came out of his abstrac- 
tion enough to note, puzzled, that she was 
dressed for the street. Po’tia, also, in hat 
and coat, was behind her, carrying the suit- 
case that had been packed and waiting now 
for several days. 

“I’m going to the hospital,’’ Celie said 
quietly. 

Rod started up, dropping his pencil to 
the floor, snatching for his hat. 

“Don’t stop,” said Celie. 
ing with me. Go on downstairs, please, 
Po’tia, and get a taxi.” 

“Good Lord, Celie” 
aghast—‘‘ you don’t think I’m going to let 
you go—alone!”’ 

“T think you'll have to,” said Celie. 
You can’t reach Baker tonight. If you 
disappoint him again this time, no reason 
in the world will make any difference. 
You'll never get another order from him.’ 

“What if I don’t! Compared with 
you!” 

“You can’t help me one bit, darling. Not 
really, you know.” 

“But don’t you want me there—with 
you?” 

Didn’t she want him! Celie went sud- 
denly gray. She turned quickly back to 
the bedroom so that Rod shouldn't see her 
face. She caught at the edge of the dressing 
table, clung to it in a rocking world 

“Help me stick it out,” she whispered 
brokenly, childishly. ‘“‘ Please, please, help 
me to stick it out.”’ 

A few black moments and the world 
steadied itself again. Back in the studio 

“Do you think I can sit here and draw,’ 
Rod asked shakily, “‘while you re 

““Yes,’’ said Celie steadily, “I know you 
can. If 1 can do my part, you can d 
yours.” 

Three sharp buzzes of the doorbell below 
indicated that Po’tia |} 
The hand with which Rod tried to steady 
Celie down the apartment-hall stairway 
was not much for steadying. Rod's face for 
the moment was whiter than Celie’s. For 
the moment Celie was furnishing the nerve 
for two 


“Po'tia’s go- 


Rod’s tone was 
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ad secured the cab 
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N.all America there is no other hot 
“Comtortable Great Northern. 
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ness travelers coming to the Great Northern is 
proof of the soundness and common sense of 
Great Northern’s departure from old standards. 

The service in the main restaurant, as throughout 
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**Po’tia’ll telephone you that we've got 
there all right,”’ she said. ‘‘ Then try not to 
think about me while you're working.”” A 
moment’s pause. Celie clung to her hus- 
band’s hand. ‘‘ You'll come just the minute 
you've got the drawing to the office?” 

“Oh, Celie, sweetheart, I can’t do it! I 
can’t!” 

A moment’s weakening and the cause 
would have been lost. But Celie didn’t 
weaken. Even her flippancy stayed gamely 
by. In the taxi, she managed a shaky little 
laugh, and leaned out to whisper: 

“Well, good luck, old darling, here’s for a 
boy!” 


In the hospital corridor outside young 
Mrs. Vane’s room, a little group of nurses, 
waiting for the breakfast trays, discussed 
birth and death, after the casual way of 
nurses who daily deal with both. Num- 
ber 16, it was reported, had checked out in 
the night; and passing lightly from the end 
of life to its beginning, one nodded toward 
young Mrs. Vane’s closed door. 

“What’s yours? A boy?” 


A friendly-faced, middle-aged nurse 
nodded. 
“Eight pounds. I just took him in 


, 


for the father to see.”” The nurse laughed. 
“They’re funny ones,”’ she observed. ‘‘ Any- 
one’d think the child had been left on their 
doorstep in a basket, they act so surprised. 
‘Why, Rod,’ she said to her husband, as 
though she’d never heard of such a thing be- 
fore, ‘we’re going to love him!’”’ The nurse 
laughed richly. “And him! Say, from the 
way he’s going on about her, you’d think 
she’d invented babies.” 
One of the other nurses, also middle- 
| aged, but not so friendly faced, gave a little 


INNOCENT 


Continued 


She was silent for a moment, then said 
shrewdly, “‘ Doctor Final, the trouble with 
you is you’re so tender-hearted that you 
can’t bear grief, even in others. You won't 
deal with people unless they can keep their 
emotions under control. If they weep or 
if they thank you, you’re embarrassed.” 

‘“‘T prefer the scientific atmosphere,” 
agreed. 

“IT think you’re afraid you'll cry,’ 
retorted. 

He made a deprecatory gesture. “Tell 
Dr. H. K. Eliot that I will be unable to see 
him,”’ he directed. 

She shook her head. “I'm tired of stand- 
ing between you and your duty,” she said 
impatiently. “‘Can’t see him? What else 
have you to do? If you want to say you 
won't him, all right, but ‘can't,’ no. 
I'm through lying for you, helping you 
shirk and dodge. If you want that, get 
someone else.” 

“Very well,”” he 


he 


* she 


see 


agreed sternly. ‘Tell 
Doctor Eliot I will not see him, if you 


seater.” 
‘You ought to see him,” 
““You ought to take this appointment.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘To do so would be 
to put myself at the call of every house 
officer down there. If a patient came in 
with an appendix they'd be as like as not 
to send for me. At inconvenient hours. 
There should be a certain dignity in life, 
Miss Bird.” 

“I’ve always been too busy to bother 
about it,’’ she retorted. 

‘* Ah, yes,” he agreed. ‘‘ That is a matter 
of preference, to be sure.” 

“If I tell Doctor Eliot you won't see him, 
and he says what he’s sure to say, I| shall 
forget my dignity,’ she promised grimly. 

‘*What is he sure to say?”’ he inquired in 
mild curiosity. 

“That you're a 
work,” she told him flatly. 

‘*And what will you say to that?” 

‘ll probably slap his face,’’ she con- 
fessed; and then abruptly urged, “* Doctor 
Final, why don’t you see him? You could 
be the biggest man in your field if you'd 
take the place that belongs to you. But as 


she insisted 


shirker, too lazy to 
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These kids having 
they don’t know what it means 
Last one I had didn’t even know that a baby 
gets a ten P.M. feeding. Probably this one 
doesn’t, for that matter.” 

“She’s going to keep a nurse,”’ said the 
friendly-faced one. 

“She would. 


grunt of disapproval. 
babies 


Young people nowadays 
don’t think of anything but having a good 
time. Catch any of them making any 
sacrificesto have children. Why, I heard”’ 
she nodded toward Celie’s door and lowered 
her voice dramatically. Birth and death 
were commonplaces; here was scandal—‘‘I 
heard that he wasn’t even here last night!”’ 

“‘They’ve both got nice faces,’”’ said the 
friendly nurse. 

**Just a couple of crazy kids. They don’t 
know anything about the trouble that may 
be ahead of them.” 

“None of ’em do,” said the friendly 
nurse, ‘‘when they go out of here with a 
baby in their arms.” 

3ut she was cheerful about it, under the 
spell, perhaps, of the pretty picture in the 
young Vanes’ room. An awed young man 
and woman and their child, the despotic lit- 
tle courier of the years ahead, already draw- 
ing two hearts closer to each other with his 
helpless, all-unconscious baby hands. The 
old, old happy ending, as sentimental as a 
movie fade-out, as potential as a seed in the 
Aprilearth. Ancient and authentic. What 
of this kind of brass tacks or of that? Every 
generation has its reckless young disciples 
and its own pet brand; and some way, wis- 
dom, courage, reality live on, down the 
generations. 

Commonplace enough, the nurse found 
Rod and Celie. A baby steadies them all, 
she was thinking. 


DELUSIONS 


from Page 7 


it is, no one ever heard of you but your 
personal friends, and a doctor here and 
there.”’ 

“IT have no desire to loom large in the 
common eye,” he reminded her. 

‘I know,”’ she agreed resentfully, yet 
pleading too. ‘‘I know what you’re think 
ing. You think fame is undignified, that 
there’s something vulgar about it. You'd 
be pained to see your name in a newspaper. 
You’re proud of being proud! 
where the statement—I forgot where 
that pride is a symptom of decay. It’s the 
only symptom you've developed yet, Doc 
tor Final. 
surgeon among your ancestors somewhere 


I read some- 


There must have been a great 


You've inherited that, along with your 
pride. But, Doctor Final, you think too 
much of what you owe your ancestors 


You owe yourself something too.” 
Ife shook his head. He was not accus 
tomed to speak of his ancestry, and his tone 


now held a certain diffidence. ‘* There were 


no surgeons among the Finals,’”’ he cor 
rected her. 
“Then, you don't owe your abil ty to 


them,”’ she said eagerly. ‘‘ You don’t owe 
what you aretothem. It’s you. They had 
abilities, if you like—and exploited them 
too. Why won't you exploit yours?” 

He was struck by the fact that she was, 
before him there, curiously 
vital, with a vitality that had in it a certain 
beauty. 
“There's a fine spirit in you, Miss Bird,” 
said in a friendly tone. ‘‘Something 
that cannot be subdued.’ 

‘They call me Bumps, because I’ve had 
my share of them,” she told him bitter], 


as she stood 


| 
ne 


And then, appealing to him again: ‘‘Do 
see Doctor Eliot, won’t you?”’ 
He would not confess, even to himself, 


that she had shaken him. ‘Impossible!’ 
he replied, hiding his uncertainty behind a 
tone. And moment, to 
close the discussion: “‘ What else have you, 
Miss Bird 


sne 


resolute after a 


rade a weary gesture, 
from him. 
“Doctor Albert is to see you at two.”’ 


turned away 


Continued on Page 181 
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Keep a Kodak story of the children 


Autographic Kodaks $5 up 
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Compare his watch with 
the one his father carried 
at his age—both cased by 


Wadsworth 


It shows in everything he wears. In the 





, cut of his clothes, looser, more comfort 
ible, and smarter, too. In the courage 
of his necktie, selected with easy sure- 
ness for its harmony with the rest of 
his attire. In the freedom of his collar 

uty of his jewelry 

f i I h watch Gr acefully slender, 

weight, elegantly simple in design. Compare 
t nderously ornate watches of a genera 
; 

te, by the way, that he owns two, a strap 

wa for his pocket. He knows that one 


where the other is not. He would 
















Much better taste has 
man of today. And he give 
more attention to the man 


TT la 1° 
taus, tdrge ¢ 












jor distinction in his appearanc 




















| his young man 
more fastidious 


is 





no more think of wearing his strap watch to the the 
ater in the evening than of wearing his pocket watch 
on the links. 


Decidedly, he is more fastidious than his father 


he 
was. That is why, now even more than ever, the 
leading watchmakers and importers turn to Wads- 


worth for the encasement of their finest movements. 








For Wadsworth Cases have led the style in the dress 
of fine watches for more than thirty-five year 
When you buy a watch, therefore, you will pr 

ably find that it already comes dressed in a case by 
Wadsworth. If not, ask that it be so dressed. For the 
mark “Wadsworth Quality” stamped inside 1s your 
assurance of correct design, finest materials and work 
manship, and that exactness of fit essential to adequate 


protection of the movement 
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Children are not the only ones 
who play at keeping dogs well. 


Fun, of course. But someone 


should know that Mickey really 
és sick. 























Affection Cannot TakeThe 


Place of Necessary Care 
RIENDSHIP and trust and a 


lovalty beyond any other 

known to mankind! This every dog 
gives, whether of mongrel breed or 
high pedigreed stock. And 
turn he receives food, shelter, af 
fection and—what? 

All dogs need dical 

ention that their health, temper 
yes appearance may be alwavs at 
the best. This fact is kn 


some Me 


own to 


every dog fancier and kennel 
owner Yet many people give 


nothing but boundless affection 
simply because they do not know 

Mickey, for instance, 
from a disease common to all dogs 

while the remedy 

at hand as the nearest drug 
store or pet shop Experienced dog 
men administer it to all puppies 
monthly andtoolderdogs regularly 
four times a year—Glover's Verm1 
Glover's Worm Capsules 


suffers 
at all ages, Sas 


] 
close d 


fuge o1 
Glover's Imperial Medicines for 
every dog ailment are sold by ¢ 


frug 


stores, pet shops and kennels every- 


where They have the endorse 
nent ofleading fanciers ofall breeds 
for efficacy and for tested safety 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL 


DOG MEDICINES 


Every home that has a dog should 
have these 
for the remedy and prevention of 
most common ills Used for more tha uf 
g lovers throughout 


=e of Glover's medicines 


dog's 
fifty years by 


the country 






Glover's Vermifuge 

Glover's Worm Capsules 

Glover's Laxative Pills 5 
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(Continued from Page 178 
He nodded. ‘I know the case. It 
Put him off till tomorrow. Iw 
not be here. Are there others?” 
She shook her head. 
‘I mean 
th ose papers,” 


pressing 


to spend the afternoon w th 


} 





he explained. “lam 
to know why my great-grandfather should 
be interested in the genealogy of 
named Pursee.”’ 

‘You would be,”’ she 

He hesitated, willing to placate her if he 
could find a way; 


curious 


a fam ly 
agreed, 


but none occurred to him, 





and in the end he rose and took his hat and 
coat. When he reached the door she was 
busy at the filing cabinet. 

He said gently, Good afternoon, Miss 


Bird!” 


She turned to look at him for a long mo- 
ment with an appraising ey¢ “If you 
weren't one of the M: assachusetts Finals,” 
she said soberly, ‘‘you’d be a great man.”’ 


He colored faintly, with a quick resent- 
ment. “It is not to be expected that you 
would understand such matters,” he said ir 
like ice. 

Her eyes were 
tent to be—merely 
Plain Birds,’ she assured him 
what you mean!” 

““Exactly!"’ he exploded. ‘Hence the 
difference in our points of view.” 

So she saw he was angry, and laughed at 
him a little, and he went away full of fury 
at her laughter there. 


a tone 
bright. ‘“‘I’m quite 
one of the Jamaica 
‘If that’s 


con- 


During his solitary luncheon at the club 
his thoughts dwelt upon Miss Bird, weigh- 
ng what she had said, devising retorts he 
might have made to her. But any retort, 
he knew, must have been wasted; she had 
not the background necessary to enable her 
to comprehend his point of view. He re- 
membered, with a certain comfort, that he 
was to dine at seven with Alicia Case. 
Alicia saw eye to with him in 
matters; they had long agreed together 
that the most precious thing in life was 
leisure. When he interrupted his sporadic 
practice in February and March to go 
South for golf, Miss Bird protested vio- 
lently, but Alicia encouraged him in these 
excursions. When in July August he 
spent week-ends, or even fortnights, away 
from the office, i Miss Bird 
on his return as gloomy as a lowering cloud 
but Alicia agreed that he was in danger of 
working too hard, that these intervals were 
wisely seized. At luncheon today he set 
Alicia against Miss Bird in his thoughts 
and so succeeded in silencing what regrets 
he might otherwise have had. Alicia, for 
instance, would be interested in these old 
letters with which he meant to spend his 
afternoon. 

An annoying interruption delayed the 
felicity he expected from their perusal. 
Doctor Albert, in an obnoxious fashion, re- 
fused to be put off; he communicated with 
Doctor Final at the little man’s home, and 
so insistently that Doctor Final was com- 
pelled to yield to him. The resulting con- 
sultation entailed the usual delays, and it 
was not till near five o’clock that he was at 
last free to turn to the mass of papers whicl 
he had left in order on the desk in his 
library. There he encountered a further 
irritation, for Mrs. Hodge, who had a pas- 
sion for order, had undertaken to wipe the 
dust off the yellowed with the 
result that the order in which he had left 
them was disturbed and they were all con- 
Thus he was unable “" complete his 
investigations among them before 
warned him that he must dress. 

At dinner his thoug 

matters, and I of them to 
Alicia and her mother; had, as he expected, 
an understanding interest. 

‘I do not remember the name 
among Bostonians,’’ Mrs. Case commented 

‘My father knew everyone in the city; it 
seems I must have heard him speak of 
them.” 

‘Th ey did not live 


such 


eye 


and 


he was apt to fine 





letters, 


fusion. 
Hodge 
hts were full of 


still 
these he spoke 


Pursee 


here,”’ Doctor F na 


explained. ‘‘The whole affair is very cur 
ous. I found first this genealogy, this i 


complete record of four generations of the 
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fam It was inverted —that is, it begar 
with an individual and worked backward 
The individual's name was Robert Purses 
and his parents were named, and three of 
his grandparents, and five of his great 
grandparents. The maiden names of somé 
of the female ancestors were apparent 
oD ire or und 8) erable - He T ‘ 
laintly ‘In another quarter I d vere 
some further history of the family. Robe 
Pursee’s father and mother appear to ha 
lived in a small town in New Hamp 
near Nas} ua, and the father wa 
veterinary.” 

‘How extraordinary'’ 

‘Precisely,’’ Doct on Fi r t 





S what provokes my 


curiosity. Why should 


dfather have been intereste« 


my great-gran 


n the family of a named Robert 


persor 


ursee, whose father was a veterinary 
] have heard m father say t t ou 
yreat-granadlathe was a curiou sterr 





secretive man,’ Mrs. Case 
vantly 

Doctor Final nodded , My great 
grandmother was rendered an invalid 
the birth of the 
‘My great 


very 


ir only son,”’ | 
-grandfather must h 
He attached a gr 
importance to the family; 

wished to have more children 
my great-grandmother 
however; they had a long life t« 

‘How touching that is!"’ Alic 
in her level tones. 

‘He collected and preserved a consider 
number of family 
Final continued. “I 
that 
is why 


keenly. 





very de voted 


gether 
gre € 


llocest 
la Suggested 


able records,” 
them al He 


should be ir 


have 
they 
this secret collectior 


took great care 

That 
appears so remarkable.” 

‘I remember he died 
Mrs. Case commented. ‘I was a little gir 
at the time, but his death 
over us all. No doubt he meant to transmit 
these thin grandfather, 
prevented hi Came upon him ur 

Doct 
solicitude over the son of a 
insisted. 

‘How mystifying,”’ Alicia 

‘No doubt the solution lies in the papers 
themselves,’ Mrs. Case 
Doctor Final nodded at this 

‘I have no doubt of it,”’ he 
had expected to finish 
would have done so but for ar 
interruption. I’m afraid I shall sit late 
with them tonight.” 

They rose presently and moved 
drawing-room, and after a time Mrs. Cas« 
left them there. Doctor Final sat an 
or so with Alicia, finding in her that leisure 
understanding which he valued so 
was a tall, fair young woman with a pale 
beauty about her eyes and her fine hair, 
and her voice was gentle 
an excellent thing in woman, he 
himself tonight; but 
excellences. Her moth 


oldest families; her father, 


order 
suddenly 


very 


cast a shadow 





1 Cag but deat} 
lawares.”’ 
or Final smiled. ‘‘ Even so, why this 


veterinary ?’” he 
agreed 


reminded him; and 


I i 


assent 
with them this after 


noon; 


into the 


hour 


} 





and low. This was 
reminded 


Alicia had so m 





er was of one of 
who had 
aggress vely successful in the practice of 
law, had thus atoned for the 
his birth He 
A lic 
had no suggestion 
offensive 
habit of 
ously reassuring, 
Bird’s disagreement 
gravely with Alic 


nade quacy 
tactfully, 





was, some years 





i herself } ad her mot! er’s poise, 
father’s 
Doctor Final 
with his 


dead 
of her somew nat 


energy. found her 






agreeing opinions cur 


after the violence 
Thoug! ne 


la now, he was smiling Ir 


wardly at the contrast between her ar 
Miss Bird; thought how utter y out f 
place his office nurse would be in thes« 
roundings 
licia permitted him to say good night 

when the evening was half gone I 
want to finish with the letters bef [ 
retire,’ he reminded her: and } 
grave 

~ Certalr Roakes 

He hesitated She had beer 
this evening; attracted him in un 


g? For a moment he considere¢ 
ing the hitherto unspoken suggestior 
they unite their lives. The matter was 


isown mind; it awaited 
ate time. TI 


already decided in h 


niv th nnronr >time might 
only the approp! tim lig 


Doctor 
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wel] But she had rung for the butler; 
the man appeared with his hat and coat and 
the opportunity was gone. 

Doctor Final said only, ‘‘I shall want to 
come and tell you what I find.”’ 

‘“*T shall want to hear,” she assured him. 

So they parted, and Doctor Final set out 
to walk the two or three blocks to his home. 
The night was fine; there was a half moon, 
lluminating the delicate fretwork of new 
green upon the tall branches of the elms in 
the public garden. He turned aside to see 
the tulips there; went on his way, his mind 
engaged in certain scientific speculations. 
Why was it, he wondered, that at this 
season of new life the very blood in a man 
quickened with the general swifter pulse 
which stirred the world? He found no 
answer; and before he reached his own 
door his thoughts turned once more, and 
eagerly, to that mystery which awaited his 
investigation; that curious record of the 
antecedents of the veterinary’s son. 


serve 


Two hours later the whole was plain to 
him, but the tale had been long unfolding. 
In fact, the solution did not unfold at all, 
but burst upon him in a single appalling 
instant, when he opened a sealed envelope 
near the end of the pile. 

Before that he had delved through a mass 
of material wholly concerned with the 
Pursee family. It had for the most part no 
relation 


apparent to his own forbears. 
There was first of all the record of the 
generations. There was that more com- 


plete account which included the fact that 
Robert Pursee’s father had been a veteri- 
nary. He came next upon a sheaf of letters 
written by the same hand—the hand, he 
discovered, of Robert Pursee’s grand- 
mother. They appeared to be replies to 
questions addressed to her; they were filled 
with details of her own life, of that of her 
husband, and of her son’s. She confessed 
to an honest pride in this son of hers. 

‘He was a good hand with a sick cow,” 
she wrote. ‘“‘Or a dog, or the like. And 
there wasn’t anyone like him to drench a 
horse.”’ 

By which Dr. Roakes Final found him- 
self amused. 

He read the letters through. He was in 
no haste. The night lay before him, and he 
could sleep late if he chose. When he dis- 
covered that one envelope among them all 
was sealed —a plain envelope, without ad- 
he laid 
He guessed that it must contain 
the answer to the questions all these mat- 
ters had provoked in him; and he was 
willing to postpone the pleasure of that 
revelation. So he amused himself with the 
letters of old Mrs. Pursee, and with the 
other papers here. 

A scrap of newspaper bore a record of the 
birth of Robert Pursee; another appeared 
to be a paragraph from the same paper. 
It read 

Mrs. Frank P 


r the birth of her son 


dress, and so the more provocative 


it aside. 


last night, four days 
Robert. Dr. Frank 
veterinary, died 
+ KS ago fron the kick of a 
head. Mrs. 


eved t 


irsee died 





see, the well-known ten 
horse on hi 
1 } 


Sich 


Pursee’s many friends will be 


o hear of her demise. 


Doctor 


nary,” he 


val half smiled. ‘‘ Exit veteri- 
murmured. ‘Exit wife. Rather 
hard on young Robert.” 

And he found a curious letter from the 
chairman of the 


Pursees were alway S good neighbors, 





selectmen in town. 
and I never heard a hard 
word about them.” 

Other 


and industrious: 


letters in the same tone, attesting 


the virtues of the dead. One, three or four 
pages in extent, recounted the measures 
Doctor Pursee had applied in the case of a 





particu sick cow which had eaten too 
large y « f green app! s. The case had 
responded to treatment. ‘‘And she’s the 
est v | t in the tie-up right now,”’ 
the writer conch i 


luded. 
Doctor Final had observed, before this, 


that these letters were addressed, not to his 


great-grandfather, but toa Doctor Feather- 
stone. The name was vaguely familiar to 
him; he remembered hearing it spoken by 


persons of an older generation. From one 
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of these letters he gathered that Doctor 
Featherstone had been a native of the town 
in which the Pursees dwelt; that he had 
come to a wider practice in Boston. It ap- 
peared that he was an obstetrician; and it 
became clear to Doctor Final at last that 
Doctor Featherstone had officiated at the 
birth of Robert Pursee. The physician 
must occasionally have returned to his 
native town for some small practice there 

There was even a brief note from him, 
attesting the many-times-attested virtues 
of the Pursees. ‘Frank Pursee was one of 
my boyhood friends,’’ Doctor Featherstone 
wrote. ‘‘He was some years older than I 
was, but I think the fact that he embraced 
the profession of veterinary was at least 
responsible, by inspiring me to emulation, 
for my own choice of a career. He was an 
able man.” 

A single line at the foot of this letter fixed 
Doctor Final’s attention. ‘‘I can hold my- 
self personally responsible for the silence of 
the family,’’ Doctor Featherstone wrote; 
and this letter, unlike the others—as Doctor 
Final discovered by consulting the saluta- 
tion—-was addressed to his great-grand- 
father. 

By this single sentence Doctor Final’s 
reflective consideration of the material be 
fore him was whipped to a sharper pace; 
his thoughts, which had been contemplative, 
leaped forward. He sat for a long minute 
with the letter in his hands, groping blindly; 
and in this moment one curious circum 
stance forced itself upon his attention. The 
date of the birth of Robert Pursee was 
May 8, 1837. There had been from the first 
something familiar about these figures; he 
recognized now that familiarity. The date 
was also the date of the birth of his own 
grandfather. His grandfather and Robert 
Pursee had been born upon the same day! 

The sealed envelope, thus far laid aside, 
was at his right; he caught it up quickly, 
ripped it open. The envelope was blank, 
without address; but within there were 
half a dozen sheets of paper, closely covered 
with his great-grandfather’s hand. His 
eyes, racing now, darted along the lines; 
and the pulse in his throat clouded his 
vision, so that he had now and then to run 
Here and there, 
words were for the moment meaningless, 
but the story told in this manuscript im- 


his hand across his eyes. 


pressed itself indelibly in half a dozen 
passages. 

as my wife’s condition so grav 
Doctor Featherstone felt that if she knew 


the truth, her death would ensue 

What truth? Doctor Final looked back 
along the lines to see. 

" a boy baby, born to my wife at 
nine in the morning on the eighth of May, 
was dead.” 

The little doctor’s glance hurried on. 

was my suggestion. Doctor Feather- 

stone had said that even if she recovered, 
my wife could not again become a mother. 
He did not at once agree with me, but on 
the fourth day circumstances made it possi- 
ble to do what I had proposed. Doctor 
Featherstone reported the death of Mrs. 
Pursee, the fact that her son, born in mid- 
afternoon on the eighth, was a healthy 
child; and motherless “i 

Long pages of detail, then the sentence: 
“When I put Robert Pursee into my wife's 
arms, she smiled and from that moment 
mended.”’ 

And at the end a formal recapitulation. 
‘l never brought myself to tell my wife. 
Hence there was no formal adoption, but 
you always held the place of my own son in 
heart. I bestow upon you my son's 
fine heritage " 

Doctor Final was, by the time he cam 
this phrase, benumbed and drained of all 
emotion; he thought automatically that 


my 


' ~ 
great-grandfather must have intended this 
document for his son’s eyes, but had for- 
gotten or neglected to address the envelope. 


And then the little man shuddered with a 
ae 


sudden violence. But not his son! The 
son, rather, of a veterinary. 

So the thing drove home to him. That 
veterinary, than whom there was none 


Continued on Page 185 
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Continued from Page 182 


better at drenching a horse, was, then, his 


own great-grandfather! Of the Final blood, 


in which he had known such 
was no single drop in his poor veins. 


pride, there 
And 


his world collapsed about the little mar 


Morning brought peace to Doctor Final 
a curious peace, clarifying and 
The world about him wor 
colors not hitherto within his 
He had slept not at 
daylight was fully 
while at his window, looking out across the 
Common, seeing for the first time the 
streams of people. Some of them probably 
had veterinaries for the 
Doctor Final 
with them in this hour 

He was as capable of precision In thought 
and after the first turbulence 
of his emotions was passed he had thought 
of many things. It did not occur to him, as 
it might have, to destroy the documents 
which had come into his hands; he had too 
much respect for what he had lost to seek to 
keep it by defraudment. Mr. and Mrs 
Hodge would have to be told, and his 
acquaintances in general. Alicia and Mrs. 
Case, for example. 

He could almost hear Alicia say, “Bu 
how extraordinary!” 


instructive 


e, he pe 





received, 
range of 
, but when 





vision 


come he stood for a 


r grandfat hers, and 


was conscious of a kinship 


as In speech; 


And he was a little 
surprised to find that the faint insolence in 
her tone had no power to hurt him. And 
Miss Bird would need to be told 

He refrained from confiding in Hodge at 
breakfast. That would come later. The 
matter must be handled in an 
fashion. He left the house after breakfast, 
and turned as a matter of habit toward the 
hospital, and pursued his routine there. 
But afterward he went dire« tly to his office, 
arriving thus an hour or so before his usual 
time. Miss Bird was, 
fore him, but his coming thus early was so 
surprising that she looked up at him with 
quick attention. Because from some eyes 
such matters may not be hid away, she saw 
that some great thing had come upon the 
man. He wore the curious look of one sur- 
prised to find himself alive. 

“He looks,”’ she thought, smiling to her- 
“he looks the way Daniel must have 
looked when the didn’t eat him!” 
And she watched and waited to discover 
what it was that had come to pass. 

Doctor Final sat down at his desk with 
no other word save one of greeting, and he 
pretended for a little to be busy 
3ut he was torn by that need of a confidant 
which is so keen in every man, and after a 
moment he looked across at her and said: 

“*Miss Bird, will you be so kind as to ask 
Mr. Stone for an appointment?”’ 

Mr. Stone Miss Bird 

} 


d crossed to the telephone. He 


orderly 


of course, there be- 


self 





lions 


there. 


was his attorney; 


nodded an 
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listened inattentive t ‘ 
there. 
When she asked him, “ Will three 
do?” he nodded indifferently 4 moment 


said, ‘“‘He wants to know 


> 99 


later she 

on your mind 
He looked at her then, and after an 

ment he said, ** T¢ him I want hin 

the necessary pl! eeding 1 

name to Robert Pursee 


Miss Bird stood ve ry st 


Mr. Stone nothing of the kind. Ir 

with a slow and deliberate movement ‘ 
returned the receiver to its } ind set 
down the instrument and came and leans 
upon the desk, looking down at Doctor 


Final 
“What is it?”’ she asked. “‘What ha 
happened?” 


He met her eyes, and there were 


Her voice was very low 





deeps in the m that speech choked hin He 
shook his head to clear } thre t 
said: ‘“‘I read those letters and papers last 
night, Miss Bird. I find it my gra 
father was Robert Pursee¢ He was 
stituted for a Final baby w ed 
grew up in the Final name. So you see, | 
been under false colors all my life 

She did not speak at « e; « er eye 
searched him through and throu And 


he said at last, chokingly, “Robert Pur 
see’s father was a veterinary It 
that he was expert at 
She nodded “What are you going to 
do?” she asked gravely 
‘Take the name that is rightly mine; 
give up what isn’t mine,” he said abruptly 


She shook her 


drenching a horse 


head 
names?” 
didn’t mean that. What are you going to 


do?”’ 


she whispered in tender scorn. ‘I 


She was like an arm across his shoulders, 
full of comfort there; 
upon which his head found peace; she was 


like a heartening hand in his 


she was like a bosom 





stared at her, and this day at I iW 
her clearly 

““Work!”’ he said hus} and inatten 
tively, as though he did not know the w | 
he spoke. And looked into her eyes. She 


was like a welcome home 





one 
‘IT wish I could mz you,” he mutter 
Miss Bird did not smil ‘Il wish to 
heaven you would,” she told the little 
man; and he rose and came blindly fum 


bling toward her there 


hey had talked for 
y, “You know, 
ursee family more 


Sometime later—oh, t 
long—he said thoughtfully 
I'd like to look up the P 
thoroughly. Find out the 


miled, but she said 





She 
sure you would That is, of course, unle 
you're 


time 


going to 


mere 5 





The Findash Safety Pea Knife 


Why Not Eat in Comfort? 


4.\ ERY pea on the blade of the 
4 its destination. 
slip and slide in spite of the 

and also very annoying 
\ PEA ON THI 


No refined home should be wit 


You ¢ 


{ festimonial from John Applegate, Bla 


THE FINDASH SAFETY | 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


Dear Sirs: I have been troubled wit} 
knifeful of peas up to my moutl I 

they don’t taste the same. I saw y 
and I bought a Safety Pea Knife and I 
hake them off. God bless you 


Findash Safety 


KNIFE IS WORTH 
vut the F 


3UT WHY 


When eating peas with the ordinary table knife the pea 


7 ? } neo uu“ y rf 
most expert handling, which is most u 


Two IN THE Lal 
ndash Safety Pea Knife. 


Drop Your P 


lle, Ve 
Isy and find it very hard t eta 
ompelied to use a s} ! 
ir advertisement in the Blank e | 
nt te te it’ 1 con t. | 
JOHN APPLEGAT 
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Hot desert sun! Cold desert night! North x 2 
woods streams and balsam-scented camps! “if 
Southern swamps and western ranches! It’s all 

ne to a Carryola 

Consider how easily it carries. Compact and 


Light—grips easily and carries smooth- 


Convenient — slips in anywhere. 

















Wherever man goes there goes the Ma tents a 
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MAKING THE COLLEGE 
DOLLAR WORK 


Continued from Page 15 


product in mind, as a factory. Certainly 
selective enrollment is going to continue 
so long as there are not enough colleges in 
the United States to accommodate all who 
wish to become students. 

Set amid rural surroundings in an East- 
ern state is a college which offered a kind of 
bargain in education for many years. The 
approximate cost of operating that school 
plant, including the salaries of professors, 
janitors and other workers, and the pur- 
chase of coal, books, furniture, guinea pigs, 
microscopes and other scientific apparatus, 
was several hundred dollars a day, and at 
that figure none of the professors was get- 
ting more than $1000 a year. This was 
about fifteen years ago. 

At that time the enrollment was about 
365 students, each of whom paid fifty dol- 
lars a year tuition, which meant an income 
from this source of fifty dollars a day. A 
modest endowment provided some addi- 
tional revenue, but inevitably, year after 
year, the board of trustees had to deal with 
a deficit. 

The usual method in such institutions is 
to place the deficit squarely in the lap of the 
president. It is his privilege to pack a 
suitcase, or allow his wife to perform this 
office for him, and then depart for the gold 
fields of New York. If he should return 
without a substantial sum of money re- 
ceived from philanthropists, why, then the 
deficit might force him out of office. The 
alumni might begin to shake their heads 
sadly and suggest young blood for good old 
Beavercrest College. 

This little college met its deficits in the 
time-honored manner, by sending out its 
president, or a suitable deputy, to collect 
the dollars of philanthropists. Year by 
year it was necessary to raise the tuition of 
that school in order to keep the deficit 
hurdle at a height over which the president 
could jump. 

Last year the tuition was $180 and the 
trustees voted to increase it to $200, feeling 
rather hopeless when they did so, because 
each one of them, as he voted, confronted a 
slip of paper bearing figures which set forth 
unmistakably the cold fact that for every 
$200 received in this manner the college 
would have to spend $400. 


The Annual Trip 


They voted for the $200 tuition fee with 
the lugubrious expressions of men choosing 
between the devil and the deep blue sea. 
On the one hand was the imperative neces- 
sity of raising the salaries of professors and 
instructors to a point somewhere near the 
market value of that kind of labor. On the 
other hand was the painful certainty that a 
large part of the student body would have 
a desperate time getting possession of such 
a sum for tuition. A large proportion of 
them were barely able to meet the old 
charges even by picking up odd jobs in the 
small village in which this college is situ- 
ated. 

In the accustomed manner, soon after- 
ward, the president of that college went to 
New York to raise some money with which 
to meet what college euphemists sometimes 
refer to as an emergency. As a matter of 
fact, it was the usual deficit, and this col- 
lege president called it a deficit when he 
sought the aid of a New York millionaire 
who had built up a tremendous fortune 
through the buying and selling of real 
estate. Some of this man’s money had 
been gained through the sale of homes on 
the installment-purchase plan. 

I am not able to repeat their conversa- 
tion verbatim, but I am privileged to guess 
that the business man said: ‘‘ You ought to 
increase the tuition fees. If those young 
people want a college education they should 
be willing to pay for it.” 

“But if we should increase the fees 
many of them would be forced to leave 


college and go to work. Such a step would 
be a crushing blow to the ambitions of 
many fine young Americans.” 

“See here. I’ve sold more houses on 
credit than I can count. I've sold them to 
young couples who had the sense to know 
they would be better off in a home of their 
own than in rented premises. A college 
education may be sold on the same basis. 
A man or woman who wants a college edu- 
cation ought to be willing to go into debt 
to get it.”’ 

“But, my dear sir, our college is not 
financially strong enough to advance so 
much credit. We 3 

“If I show you how and agree to under- 
write the scheme, will you adopt it?”’ 

“Tf you can persuade me it is a sound and 
helpful way for the college to continue its 
work, I’ll try to win the board of directors 
to that viewpoint.” 


On the Installment Plan 


In this fashion there was begun an ex- 
periment designed to put the finances of a 
college on a business basis. It is an experi 
ment, moreover, that is being watched with 
intense interest by the business officers of 
all the institutions of higher education in 
the United States. 

In brief, that experiment is an arrange 
ment whereby this school has agreed to in 
crease its tuition charges to $300 a year 
Its endowment is expected to produce 
sufficient revenue to cushion the students 
against the additional $100 that would 
have to be charged if they were to pay the 
full cost of their Sut the 
students who are unable to produce $300 in 
cash are admitted to classes when they pay 
$100 or $150. They are required to sign a 
note for the balance, payable in install- 
ments of ten dollars a month, beginning one 
year after they have left college. 

These students are to be permitted to 
buy their education on the installment 
plan on terms not much more generous 

han would be offered to them if they un- 
dertook the purchase of a home or an auto- 
mobile or a radio receiving set. The 


ognition of the 


education. 


real 
generosity consists of the reé 
really fine credit risks that young Amer 
icans make. Since the notes of these stu- 
dents would be regarded as frozen assets, 
the man who worked out that scheme has 
undertaken to discount the notes, so that 
actually the college will be onerating almost 
entirely on revenue produced by its stu- 
dents. 

It is still an experiment, but many of the 
business officers of universities and colleges 
in the eastern part of the United States 
who have been giving attention to its 
progress have confessed that the plan seems 
to offer a way for colleges to collect the cost 
of education from those who benefit directly 
from that education—in other words, from 
college students. 

There are three principal sources of in- 
come for higher educational institutions 
the state, philanthropy and student fees 
In a recent year estimates indicated that 
the total of income for such institutions 
amounted to $435,000,000, of which $200,- 


000,000 came from philanthropy, $135,- 
000,000 from public funds, and about 


$100,000,000 from student fees for tuition 
and other educational services. On this 
showing the students would seem to be 
bearing less than one-quarter of the cost of 
higher education. 

There was a time when religious and cul- 
tural motives inspired the ambitions of 
nearly all students who sought affiliation 
with a college or university. There are not 
many persons in touch with 
today who would contend against the argu- 
ment that a majority of students are there 
now for the purpose of acquiring something 
that will bring them a direct commercial 
return. 


) ) 
college life 


Continued on Page 189 
































When LEE of Conshohocken began 
his own business, he was one of the 
most expert fabricators of rubber. His 
surgical rubber goods became and they 
remain the standard of quality all over 
the world. 


He slowly assembled a corps of 


workers and they learned “rubber” 
trom Lee. He taught them how, and 
when tire-making came, they knew 
how. Machines do what they can, but 
the important part is done by hand; 
hands trained to the Lee method. 
The workers for LEE of Con- 
shohocken are not merely “rubber- 


COST NO MORE TO BUY ~ FAR 
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workers,’ shifting trom one tactory 
to another as the labor demand fluctu- 
ates. They “ve here in their own 
homes; they know how to ma 





<e tires, 
one way; the Lee way. 

It is this trained Craftsmanship plus 
the most modern methods that make 
your tire money go the farthest 


when you ride on Tires by LEE of 


Conshohocken. 


Pneumatic tires for passenger cars, 
trucks, buses. Staghound tires for 
commercial use and the famous Lee 
Puncture Proof cords for unusual 


service. 
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Scientific Research Reveals Futility of Pyorrhea Panic and 
Self-Medication for Any Kind of Tooth Troubles, Real 


or Imaginary. Just Keep Teeth Clean — Clean 


19 in 20 


FADING DENTAL AUTHORITIES justify 
neither pyorrhea panic nor ex- 
travagant claims regarding the 

cause, relief or prevention of tooth decay. 


Only lin 20 Had Pyorrhea. That’s 
what the Life Extension Institute found 
after examining nearly 17,000 policy 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Not a Constant Dread. Dr. John 
QO. McCall of New York University 
Dental College recently alleged that 
pyorrhea need not be the fear and 
horror it has become. 


Unfilled Fissures 
the Real Menace— 


The greatest progress that is being 
made in dentistry today is on the side 
of prevention—¢e sure teeth are cleanable, 
then keep them clean. 


The Massachusetts Department 
of Public Health, for example, has 
been distributing a circular among 
school children and their parents, which 
locally applies the vital, nation-wide 
dental prevention movement sponsored 
by Dr. Thaddeus P. Hyatt, Dental] 


TOOTH POWDER 


Teeth Don’t Decay, Authorities Agree. 


Mouths Are Safe! 


Director of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, and other author- 
ities. ‘*Prevent tooth decay—fll those 


fissures,’ is their significant message. 


‘Take the child to the dentist when 
a new tooth appears.’’ If a fissure is 
found, let the dentist ‘‘smooth it out 
or fill it.’’ 


“85% of All Molars Have Fis- 
sures.”’ ‘‘A fissure is no larger than one 
bristle of a toothbrush,’’ says the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health. 


‘*Brushing cannot keep it clean. Food 


a. 1. W. LYON! 


and DENTAL CREAM 


immediately gets in the crack and decay 
starts.”’ 

Clean Teeth Don’t Decay. ‘The 
great constructiveness of this work is 
easily understood. For authorities 
unanimously agree that really clean teeth 
don’t decay. Unfilled fissures make per- 
fect tooth-cleaning impossible. 


See Your Dentist 
Regularly and Use 


DR. LYON’S Daily 


All the average mouth needs is 
periodic dental examinations and reg- 
ular twice-daily brushing with a good- 
sized toothbrush of medium stiffness 
and a safe, reliable, non-medicated 
dentifrice such as DR. LYON’S. 
Never resort to self-medication. \f you 
suspect any abnormal condition of your 
teeth or gums, let your dentist prescribe 
proper treatment. 


Dr. Lyon’s Cleans 
LEGITIMATELY 


Sixty years ago, DR. LYON’S was 
introduced to meet the dental profes- 
sion’s acute need for a safe, reliable 
dentifrice. 


It safe/y removes fermenting food 
particles. Safe/y stimulates the gums. 
Removes the sticky coating from the 
teeth without injuring the enamel. 

Its ingredients are safely pure, safely 
fine, safely non-medicated, and scientifi- 
cally blended to insure the best results. 

Stick to DR. LYON’S, and your teeth 
will stick to you. 

The only dentifrice old enough to 
prove it will preserve teeth for a life- 
time —best not because oldest, dut o/dest 
because best. 








(Continued from Page 186 

Every time there has been a suggestion 
that universities and colleges should en- 
deavor to meet their growing financial 
problems by increasing student fees for 
tuition, objections are raised on the ground 
that such a policy would make it impossible 
for many ambitious poor boys to receive a 
higher education. But if a way is perfected 
whereby such students may pay a larger 
share of the cost of educating them on the 
same plan that enables poor men to buy 
automobiles or homes, that objection seems 
to fall of its own weight. 

A study of student loans and their rela- 
tion to higher educational finance was made 
a few years ago by L. J. Chassee under the 
authority of the Association of University 
and College Business Officers of the Eastern 
States. In reviewing his findings, Mr. 
Chassee said: 

‘An increasing amount of money has 
been set aside each year by philanthropy 
for higher education, but while these 
amounts received from private sources 
have increased, and there is no reason to 
suppose that they will not continue to do 
so for some time, still the needs have out 
run the sources by leaps and bounds and 
accomplishment seems to be lagging far 
behind opportunity. It is not a question of 
how much is now being received and is to 
be received, in an absolute way, but what 
proportion the receipts bear to the expend- 
itures necessary to move forward at a 
pace commensurate with opportunity and 
need for the forward development of higher 


learning. This situation demands more 
than just increased endowments or ap- 
propriations. Although more money is 


essential, alone and unaided by farseeing 
management, it will scarcely serve to meet 
present and future needs.” 

The needs are great now; in the future 
they are certainly going to be greater. In 
trying to get some basis for measuring 
them I sought the opinion of a man who 
has been conspicuously to the fore in the 
principal endeavors in recent years to find 
solutions for the most pressing problems 
of university management. 

“‘Can a university afford to offer a course 
in Sanskrit?’’ he began, and added: ‘‘The 
answer to that question involves a phase 
of management that transcends finance as 
it applies to business, and yet we need the 
finest business science and business meth- 
ods in dealing with the vast treasure that 
the people of the United States have 
poured into their colleges. They started 
simply enough, most of them.” 


A Rapid-Motion Picture 


“There is Colgate University. In 1819 
thirteen ministers met in the dingy parlor 
of a hotel in Central New York. They saw 
a need for a college, and after kneeling and 
praying for guidance, each one of them put 
one dollar or that parlor table. The total 
original endowment of Colgate University 
was the thirteen dollars contributed at that 
meeting. Now the thirteen dollars has 
grown to more than $3,000,000. The be- 
ginnings of most of our colleges and univer- 
sities were similarly modest. But Harvard, 
with total resources of endowment about 
$86,540,000; Columbia, with more than 
Yale, with endowment in ex- 
cess of $41,000,000; the University of 
Chicago, with about $35,000,000 in endow- 
ment, each represents big tasks in manage- 
ment as that word is used by industrial 
leaders. Even so, there remains a bigger 
task, and to grasp that, one should have 
some conception at least of the speed with 
which men.ure advancing the frontiers of 
knowledge 

“Tt is difficult to conceive of 1000 years, 
much less of 400,000 years—the time that 
has passed since prehistoric man left the 
records found. But let us try to 
get a picture of the progress of man in 
terms of time by reducing the history we 
are discussing to a period in which a single 
represents a year—that is, the 
earliest records of prehistoric man of 400,- 


r about five days ago. 


$85,727,000; 


earliest 


second 


YOO years ago apn 





The so-called Cro-Magnon man, the most 
intelligent of the prehistoric men, does not 


appear on the scene until four days later 


about two o’clock yesterday afternoon. 
“The earliest records we have in Chinese 
astronomy would appear about one hour 


and a quarter ago; the Egyptians, with 
their system of medicine, about an hour 
ago; Aristotle appeared on the scene forty 
minutes ago; eight minutes later Christ 
was born; half an hour ago the compass 
was perfected; nine minutes ago movable 
ype; two anda half minutes ago the steam 
two minutes ago oxygen was dis- 
half a minute later the sewing 
machine and photography; than a 
minute ago the telephone, incandescent 
lamp and the true nature of 
producing bacilli were found. Half a min- 
ute ago antitoxin and X rays and radium 
were discovered, and about nineteen sec- 
onds ago the radio first appeared. This 
picture may help one to appreciate the 
long, difficult, early path of man and the 
acceleration in progress that has occurred, 
particularly during the last century and a 
half 
‘Although our knowledge of the electron, 
and 
universes has been greatly augmented with 
more new made during our 
lifetime than in all previous history of man- 
kind, still the questions awaiting answer 
were never more numerous than now.” 


engine, 
cove red; 


less 


disease- 


atom, molecule, world, sun, universe 


discoveries 


A Disappearing Endowment 


endowments will help the 
universities to keep pace, but the mere act 
of conserving endowment requires ex- 
traordinarily sound skill. The 
} resident, steward and trustees of one small 
college drew long breaths that were ex- 
pelled as so many sighs of relief a few years 
ago when a friend of the institution deeded 
to it as a part of its somewhat limited en- 
dowment fund a huge tract of land, thou- 
sands of acres situated in a rich farming 
region of the Northwest. The gift was 
entered on the books of the college at 
$2,000,000, which was believed to be a 
conservative estimate of its value. 

About the time the college had got used 
to the idea of being rich, a significant thing 
occurred in the Northwest. A number of 
small banks closed their doors. Then other 
banks in the region were found to be in 
difficulties. The collapse of a land boom 
had started. When the last weak bank had 
failed, the heads of that school discovered 
they were in a condition much less comfort- 
able than before they had received that 
undeniably generous gift. The institution 
was land poor. 

Taxes had to be paid on the property 
and there were no foot-loose tenant farmers 
in the region who could be induced to help 
the college get an income from its land. 
Every dollar of its income had been budg- 
eted by the college authorities; 
and instructors had to be paid; 
dealer had to have his money, as did all of 
the other tradesmen with whom the insti- 
tution dealt. True, there was something like 
a suitcase full of sound bonds and other 
securities in the safe-deposit box, represent 
ing the rest of the endowment of the college, 
but endowment is supposedly inviolate. 
The trustees might have used some of the 
endowment as collateral, borrowing money 
to pay the obligations incurred in protec 
tion of their newly acquired land, but they 
were conscientious and declined to sneak 
out of their difficulties in that 
They raised some money by heroic effort 
finally, and then set to work to populate 
their farm lands with immigrants, 
solemn oath meanwhile that any land that 
might be given to them in the future would 
be sold promptly. 

One of the richest of Eastern universities 
has had an experience with a land gift, how 
ever, that will always tempt its financial offi- 
cers to cling to any real estate that may come 
into their possession. A lot was given to 
them many years ago. It was so far uptown 
they thought of it as a cornfield and wanted 


to dispose of it for $3500, which real-estate 
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A lusty light... a faithful flame ... at a 
touch! Furthermore the Clark is an extremely 
smart-looking Lighter which makes the business 
of lighting one’s—or two’s—smoke a pleasur- 
able, graceful gesture. It’s an unfortunate shop 
that doesn’t sell Clark Lighters. But any shop 
! 


can get one for you. Price! 


from $7.50 to $200. 


Anything you say 


W.G. CLARK & CO., Inc., 584 Fifth Avenue, New York 
iG 


who have made men’s jewelry since 1881 © 


Stop that leak 
In your roof~ 


before it causes costly damage 
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UARD against damage and annoyance by stopping 

a leak the minute you discover it. You can do it 

so easily with Rutland No-Tar-In Roof Coating. It’s 
no trouble at all to apply, costs little, and makes leaky 
roofs as good as new. There is no maintenance expens¢ 
Rutland No-Tar-In Roof Coating provides a perfect 
roof of asphalt and asbestos—a tough mineral covering 
Not a drop of tar in it. It will not crawl, sag, harden, 
It also has 
over thirty other uses, such as waterproofing founda 


peel or blister. For any roof or surface 


tion walls 


Save money—year after year 
Iv will pay you to insist on Rutland No-Tar-In Roof 


Coating (or No. 4 Paste) at your hardware or paint 


mailing the coupon today 
Dept. B-29, Rutland, Vermont 


Rutlan 


No-Tar-In 
ROOF COATING 


store. Save money by 


Rutland Fire Clay Co., 








RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO 

Dept. B-29, Rutland, Vermont } 
Without obligati please send 
tion about No-Tar-In, with name ot t 
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Burke makes 

a Club for 
Every Purse 
and 

Every Purpose. 





URKE Golfrite Graduated Irons 
have already been approved by 
the country’s golfers —pro and 


They were the sensation at the 
National Golf Show. 
They're a joy to look at—they’re a joy 
to play. They stand up under the most 
gruelling punishment and give you the 
most you can get out of every shot. 

You owe it to your game to 

see these new clubs 


Gras >0NS 


ODAY! 


THE BURKE GOLF CO., NEWARK, OHIO 
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To Make So Much Extra Money? 








THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


873 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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how it can be mine, 


s what I'm looking for. Please te 
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ago. 


representative. 
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agents assured them was a fair price. Buta 
question was raised as to their right to sell 
that bit of property because of the restric- 


| tions with which the gift had been hedged 


| 
| 


| SO 


about by the donor. With the passage of 
time uptown in that city became down- 
town, and today that land, when referred 
to in polite whispers by real-estate agents, 
is mentioned in terms of front feet. It is 
entered on the books of the university at 
$2,500,000 and would bring more if placed 
on the market. 
The possession of city property presents 
many problems that, if answered 


wrongly, would incur a loss of income, that 





in Chicago both the University of Chicago 
and Northwestern University maintain 


| special departments for the management of 


their very considerable real-estate holdings. 

There are many subtle ways in which 
endowment sometimes leaks away from 
scrupulously honest men with poor busi- 
ness judgment. There are many institu- 
tions which have suffered a shrinkage in 
endowment because of a failure of the re- 
sponsible officers to observe alarming symp- 
toms of depreciation in securities belonging 
to these universities. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to curtail tremendously valuable work 
because of such a shrinkage. 

One of the richest institutions in the 
country, from the standpoint of endow- 
ment, was seriously crippled for many of 
the years of its existence because the trustees 
failed to diversify the investments which 
represented its endowed funds. The origi- 
nal endowment was given in the form of 
railroad stock, and the shares of that par- 
ticular railroad were regarded so highly 
that the trustees followed the recommen- 
dation of the donor and kept them. Within 
a few years the railroad became a ruined 
property and the university income shriv- 
eled disastrously. Ultimately the depreci- 
ated railroad shares were sold by the trus- 
tees at a loss. 


Not Always a Will and a Way 


In spite of the well-understood principle 
that endowment funds should be main- 
tained inviolate, there are innumerable in- 
stances of universities using endowment 
securities as collateral to obtain loans of 
money with which to pay current expenses. 
The charter of most endowed institutions 
specifically forbids this practice. Neverthe- 
less, one university is known to be practi- 
cally bankrupt because, in spite of such a 
prohibition in its charter, nearly three- 
quarters of its endowment was surrendered 
to banks to secure loans. The money bor- 
rowed was used to expand the work of the 
university. 

The heads of this institution had per- 
suaded themselves that they would be 
extricated from this situation before it 
became embarrassing by a large bequest 
from a philanthropist who had made many 
gifts to the school during his lifetime. The 
president of that university had accurately 
estimated the nearness of the old man’s 
demise, but he had failed to penetrate his 
mind. The old man died according to 
schedule, but when his will was read it was 
discovered that he had neglected to pro- 
vide any further gifts for the university. In 
the history of American colleges there are a 
number of instances of institutions that 
have become faint memories because of 
similar cases of lack of sound management. 
Colleges as well as banks sometimes have to 
close their doors. 

Approximately half of the tremendous 


| stream of cash that represents the income 


of all the higher educational institutions of 
the country is expended as salaries. This is 
true in spite of the fact that teaching con- 
tinues to be a bitterly sweated form of in- 
dustry. For there has been, and is, a lot of 
money wasted through college and univer- 
sity pay rolls, but it is a form of waste that 
is being attacked in all of the schools that 
have been willing to learn something about 
management practices from the successful 
industries of the country. 

Old Professor X —it would be a breach of 
faith with the comptroller of his university 
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toidentify him—had sniffed scornfully when 
told that a new system of auditing, a cen- 
tralized purchasing scheme and a personnel 
chief were among the newfangled notions to 
which his school had subscribed; but it was 
not until he personally was afflicted by a 
ruling of the personnel chief that the profes 
sor indulged in a kind of behavior that ina 
younger person would be called a tantrum. 

Because the professor was under obliga- 
tions, as the head of his department, to 
perform certain administrative work, he 
was permitted to have a stenographer. 

She was one of a large number of secre- 
tarial people on the staff of the university, 
but when Professor X had occasion to refer 
to her, he said, ‘‘ My secretary.”” That was 
the way he felt about her. Consequently 
when the professor started on a three 
months’ lecture tour at the close of the 
academic year he informed the young 
woman that she might take a vacation 
equally as long. 

“‘Go to Europe,” he advised. “It won't 
cost you much if you take a one-cabin boat. 
You should be able to do it nicely without 
drawing on your savings. No need of your 
sitting around here until I get back.” 


One Less Tourist 


“That’s a gorgeous idea,” shrilled the girl 
and went shopping immediately. The other 
secretarial people on the staff knew about 
her luck before noon of the following 
day and were more deeply interested in her 
impending travels than they were in the 
important lecture tour of her boss. The 
chief of the personnel department heard 
about the European trip when another offi- 
cial of the university entered his office, 
lighted his pipe and announced that he 
wanted to consult him. 

“T’m going away for a month,” he said, 
‘and I'd like to turn my clerk loose for that 
period, if it’s all right.” 

“Tt’s not all right, though,” ruled the 
personnel man pleasantly. “I can use him 
handily. There’s a stack of work to be done 
here this summer.” 

“But, hold on! If Doctor X can release 
his secretary for three months while he’s 
away on a lecture tour why can’t I do as 
much for the lad under me? The boy needs 
a rest too.” 

“Sure, we all do, but what’s this about 
Professor X’s secretary? First I’ve heard 
about it.” 

That was the end of the European trip 
for that summer. Professor X was informed 
he had no authority to extend liberal leaves 
of absence with pay to any employes of the 
university. The secretary was told that if 
she expected to remain on the pay roll she 
would present herself for work every day ex- 
cept for the two weeks’ vacation given to 
all staff employes. 
man accustomed to exercise a well-stocked 
vocabulary, Professor X showed very little 
brilliance in repartee. 

“I’m head of this department,’’ he an- 
nounced. 

Sut this young woman is not in your de- 
partment; she is merely loaned to it.” 

“Is that so?’’ There were almost 
syllables in ‘‘that,”’ so slowly did Professor 
X pronounce it. 

The president of the university, the 
comptroller and two trustees all heard from 
Professor X before he talked of 
resigning and was talked out of it; then he 
talked of paying the stenographer out of his 
own pocket and was talked out of that too 
by his family. 

‘Well, it’s a darn shame, anyway,” de- 
clared the professor, and departed for his 
lecture tour. 

The tantrum of another professor has 
not ended yet. His encounter with 
personnel department occurred when he 
learned from his secretary that had 
been given an opportunity to transfer into 
another department of his university. 

“For what reason,’’ demanded this pro- 
fessor with flaring nostrils when he entered 
the office of the personnel chief, ‘‘are you 
interfering with the conduct of my depart- 
ment?” 
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(Continued from Page 190 

‘I am completely unaware of any action 
on the part of myself or my subordinates 
that might be construed as interference 
with your department.’ The personnel 
chief spoke coldly, because of a sense of 
righteousness. 

“IT mean this attempt to sneak my ste- 
nographer away from me.” 

‘“‘But, doctor, there’s a chance for that 
girl to advance into a really fine position in 
the extension department. In your depart- 
ment the best she can hope for is a limited 
increase in salary every two or three years.” 

“You should have consulted me.”’ 

“You wouldn’t have stood in the girl's 
light if I had consulted you, would you?” 

““That’s no way to look at it. This is the 
first year since I have been at the head of 
my department that I have been blessed 
with a really competent secretary. She 
knows my ways; she has a grasp of the 
work; if I have to break in a new secretary 
my own work for the university is going to 
suffer.”’ 

An effort was made to outline the newly 
formed labor policy of the university to the 
professor, but he seemed unable, or at least 
unwilling, to see any logic in the argument 
of the personnel chief. 

“See here, professor, the university has 
hundreds of employes who have nothing 
whatever to do with the academic work of 
the institution. If those employes are con- 
stantly leaving the institution in search of 
better opportunities, the whole institution 
suffers from the costly and unsatisfactory 
process of breaking in new ones. If we can 
build up a staff of people who know that 
they will be given opportunities to fill re- 
sponsible and remunerative posts in the ad- 
ministration department in preference to 
outsiders we can get more work and better 
work out of a smaller staff. That’s reason- 
able, isn’t it?’’ 

“Tt is, I suppose, right up to the point 
where you try to hamper my work by re- 
placing an efficient secretary with an in- 
efficient one.”’ 

“But I'll see that you get an efficient 
secretary, professor.” 


Tackling the Waste Bogy 


“T’ll keep the one I have,”’ stubbornly 
insisted the professor, and he did for about 
a week. His ‘secretary resigned then and 
the professor did not see her again until 
about a month later, when he discovered 
that she had applied once more to the uni- 
versity for a position, had been hired, and 
placed in the extension department. 

Economies in the use of clerical labor are 
only one of many points of attack against 
waste in universities. A graduate of the 
school of engineering of one of the older 
universities of the East returned to his 
alma mater after an absence of several 
years. 

He went back to assume the title, emol- 
uments and authority of superintendent 
of plant. During his four years as an un- 
dergraduate this man had played count- 
less games of handball against the back 
wall of the university power plant. Many 
times he must have seen a jet of steam 
shooting as a horizontal geyser from a six- 
inch exhaust pipe set in that otherwise 
blank wall of red bricks, but he saw it with 
the eyes of a college lad and not with those 
of a man searching for waste. Never as an 
undergraduate did he allow his fancy to 
trace that steam to its source; but on the 
first day of authority in his new post he fell 
on that jet of steam as in earlier days he had 
failen on a fumbled ball on the football 
field. 

The steam, he found, was exhaust from 
the generators. Steam meant coal, coal 
meant money and the new superintendent 
knew he had been hired to save money. 
Within two days he had that exhaust 
pipe shooting its steam into the heating 
pipes that carried warmth to the buildings 
scattered about the fifty-acre campus. 
Other forms of waste equally obvious to a 
technical man were stopped quickly, with 
the result that in years coal 


successive 
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consumption was reduced from 3045 to 1989 
tons. The responsible official insists he wa 
more thrilled by that accomplishment for 
his university than he ever had been by 
anything performed on an athletic field. 

Altogether, under that superintendent's 
management, operating costs were lowered 
32 per cent, which was more than enough of 
a Saving to pay his salary and provide some 
of the extra instructors who were needed 
because of the increased enrollment. The 
consumption of water at that institution 
was reduced by this same man from a rate 
of 300 gallons per 1000 square feet of floor 
space to about 175 gallons. This was done 
by plugging all leaks, tightening valves and 
the installation of a refrigeration plant and 
a circulating system so that water 
flowed from the taps promptly, making it 
unnecessary for a thirsty student to allow 
the water to run for several minutes before 
taking his drink. 


ice 


Indoor Traffic Control 


The electric light company had been ac- 
customed to rendering that university 
half a dozen bills for current—one bill for 
the medical school, one for the law school, 
another for the school of journalism, and 
soon. The bills were made out on the basis 
of about four cents a kilowatt hour 

‘“*Hey,”’ complained the superintendent 
of plant over the telephone to an official of 
the light company, “‘why waste so much 
paper sending us bills? Make us out one 
bill, will you, and let us take advantage of 
your sliding scale.” 

That school gets one bill now and its 
illumination is paid for at the rate of two 
cents a kilowatt hour, the uni- 
versity is treated as a single consumer 
Illumination costs were cut in half by that 
single economy. placed in 
every room aided in this by suggesting that 
though every man could not be a football 
hero, at least the university would 
served if the last man to leave a room would 


because 


Brass signs 


he 


be thoughtful enough to extinguish the 
light. Old electric-light bulbs consume 
more current than new ones. At that 


school the bulbs are tested from time to 
time and those using too much current are 
discarded. 

At New York University economies of 
this nature over a period of about five years 
have reduced the costs for building opera- 
tion and maintenance from 24 per cent of 
the budget to about 14 per cent. A large 
part of this school is housed in towering 
office buildings that are alive with students 
until late every evening. Cleaning opera- 
tions may not begin until the students and 
their instructors have cleared out. Conse- 
quently this work is accomplished in a 
blaze of electricity. The consumption of 
electric light by the cleaning force was con- 
sidered thoughtfully by the supervisor of 
buildings. Then he bought some scrubbing 
machines which shortened the cleaning 
operation and reduced the labor force, and 
thereby, in two ways, cut down the con- 
sumption of illuminating power. 

Instead of having elevator peak loads 
morning, noon and night, in 
skyscraper, a university so housed has 
these peaks every hour. In an eleven-story 
building in Washington Square in New York 
some 7000 students are occupied from nine 
o’clock in the morning until ten at night. 
For a while time was lost from every class- 
room hour of confusion in the 
congested corridors and elevators. 


as an office 


because 
Then 
an elevator-dispatching system was worked 
out that would valuable for 
many an office-building superintendent 
Finally about thirty-five guards were 
hired— most of them retired policemen— to 
keep the swarming students moving when 
the disposition of many was to stop and 
chat with every friend encountered in that 
hourly shift. 

A space committee at one college 
by some of the engineering talent in the 
faculty, has evolved ways of utilizing class- 
rooms that seem like an application of 
black magic. At least it seems so to the el 
derly woman whose title there was registrar 


be a lesson 


», aided 











when the sudden influx of students swept 


her into a sea of troubles. A regular army 
captuin arrived at that college a few years 
ugo with an assignment from the War De- 
partment letter to the president. 
The president was cordial and benevolent 
of manner 

See Miss Blank, the registrar, for any- 
thing you may need in forming a student 


and a 


corps 

At the office of the registrar the captain 
found a very busy woman. 

‘A classroom eight hours a day and 
some kind of a storeroom to serve as a bar- 
racks is all that I require,”” he told her, 

‘Impossible,’’ ruled the lady. ‘ Every- 
thing is at a peak. I’m having great diffi- 
culty finding space for important courses.” 

he captain swallowed, but kept 
temper. Then he set out to make a survey 
of his own. He was expecting a shipment 
of $100,000 worth of government prop- 
erty —rifles, uniforms, and other military 
equipment —for which he was personally 
responsible. That material had to be 
stored. When he had looked about the 
campus and picked up a few scraps of in- 
formation at the faculty club, he con- 
cluded that the registrar was right in saying 
everything was at a peak. Classes were 
being held in several of the corridors. 

Finally the captain came upon a green- 
at the edge of the campus. Only a 
few growing plants were there. However 
glorious its past, the greenhouse had be- 
merely a storeroom for bulbs in 
boxes, for wheelbarrows, rakes, shovels 
and spades of the campus caretaker’s la- 
borers. The captain stepped it off smartly, 
did a bit of thinking and then went back 
to try a little flattery on the registrar. 

‘Id how you have managed 
with such a crowd,” he began ‘Greek and 
Latin scholars all neatly pigeonholed; art 
students up under the skylight; it looks as 
if I might have to put up some tents on the 
campus ”’ 

‘Tents on the campus! 
: college, not a circus.”’ 

‘There is just one other way that I can 
manage,’ suggested the officer then. 
‘There is a greenhouse that seems to be 
used only as a storeroom. If the garden 
tools there were placed in some kind of or- 
der I could use that as a barracks and mark 
off one end of it to serve as a headquarters 
office.’ 

‘Tf the greenhouse will serve your needs, 
captain, by all means take possession of it. 
But please forget that idea of placing 
tents on the campus.” 

It was largely due to the officer’s efforts 
that the space committee was formed and 
given wide powers to deal with the college 
housing problem. Before long he had been 
made the chairman of it and he devised a 
number of ingenious ways of utilizing the 
floor space of the buildings. Finally the 
president asked him one day how he had 
developed his skill. He replied: 

‘I was a billeting officer in France, sir. 
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come 
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Captain, this is 


An Experiment in Alligators 


Control of purchasing has resulted in as- 
tonishing economies in nearly all of the 
higher educational plants, with a strange 
train of consequences in some of the aca- 
demic departments of schools that have 
been made subservient to a purchasing 
agent. An example of this is a rearrange- 
ment of the laboratory work of the biology 
department of a number of the big universi- 


ties. A Middle Western university uses 
about 500 small alligators for pre-medical 


and pre-dental work in the course of 
Formerly most of that work was 
done in February, but nowadays, because 
of the earnest pleadings of the purchasing 
agent, the alligators are not made the sub- 
jects of experiments until June. 

These reptiles used to cost about $2 
apiece, but suddenly, as a reaction to the 
Florida boom, probably, alligator skin be- 
came fashionable. Women began demand- 
ing alligator-skin shoes, and alligator van- 
ity bags. The price of three-foot alligators 
began to advance, until the lowest price at 


year 
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from dealers in 


and Missis 


which they were obtainable 


Florida, Alabama, Louisiana 


sippi was about $4.50, and for some reason 
there was a sharp rise about Christmastime 
The purchasing agent of that university 
discovered he could save $1000 of the 
school bill for alligators by making his 
purchases in May. He laid that informa 


tion before the members of the faculty who 
were concerned and they agreed that the 
saving was more important than a teach 
ing schedule. Consequently the 
were bought cheaply in the spring instead 
of dearly in the winter 

The same university 
frogs every year. These come from dealers 
in the South and from boys in Vermont 
In the winter the frogs cost $1.30 a dozen, 
but in summer the price falls to about sixty 
Nowadays that institution buys all 
its frogs in summer and them, at 
slight expense, in a tank in the 
its medical school. 

Altogether there are about 
purchased by that institution in the course 
of a year, the range embracing everything 
necessary for a hospital, a dental school, a 
medical school, a school of engineering, an 
art school and a power plant 

Formerly at that university fifty 
people were empowered to buy furniture 
when they required it. Some of them tried 
to practice economy in exercising this pre 
rogative, by purchasing secondhand furni- 
ture, but it was a false economy, 
the secondhand stuff had to be 
frequently. Now the university 
furniture as closely as would a hotel mana- 
ger. Last year this single item amounted to 
$40,000 for necessary replacements alone 
without regard to expansion. Two thousand 
of the 16,000 wide-armed classroom chairs 
have to be replaced every year, but this is 
fewer than ‘eae rly, because nowadays a 
plant superintendent keeps his staff of 
handy men busy in their slack time repair- 
ing the chair arms that are broken because 
students of both sexes will sit on them. 
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uses about 7500 
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Insurance ata High Premium 


In one university that retained as its 
chief business officer a man who had been a 
spectacular success as an executive of a big 
industrial corporation there was 
grumbling among the faculty 
gossip that his salary was nearly as large as 
that of the president of the university. For 
once gossip was right; but the executive 
soon justified his salary. 

One of the first things he did was to in- 
vestigate the status of the insurance of 
the institution. He learned that on one of 
the modern fireproof buildings the univer- 
sity was carrying about $1,000,000 insur- 
ance at a rate of forty-three cents per $100. 
He knew this was high and then discovered 
that an underwriters’ inspector had discov- 
ered a can of benzine in a machine shop in 
the basement and a rubber pipe on a gas 
burner ina laboratory. The inspector had 
penalized the institution twenty cents for 
these two violations. The business execu- 
tive of the university promptly ordered the 
substitution of a flexible metal pipe on the 
gas burner and had the benzine removed. 


some 
because of 


Then he made application for a_re- 
inspection which dropped the rate from 
forty-three cents to twenty-three cents 


The premium on a five-year basis for $1,- 
000,000 of insurance was accordingly de- 
creased from $17,000 to $9000. That $8000 
saving was but a fraction of the 
made by that insurance survey. 

With all this efficiency developing on the 
business side of higher educational plants, 
it is not to be wondered that the deans and 
doctors are becoming*increasingly strict in 
their attitude that only Grade A brains 
shall be allowed to contribute to the sub- 
stance of that apparition which has usurped 
a place in that simple school once defined by 
Garfield as Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log and a pupil on the other 

The business officers of colleges and uni- 
versities have identified that shadow 
between Mark Hopkins and his pupil as 
Overhead, 
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black 
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LIMBERT. < Furniture 
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ous DoDGE WATERCAR. 


throbbing song of life. 
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{A postal or note brings you 
will interest you mightily 
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‘DODGE-WATERCAR 





UT yourself in this picture — 
behind the wheel of a luxuri- 
You 
sink into deep leather cushions, 
your foot presses the starter, as 
| in your car. The hundred horse- 
power motor awakens into a 


You're off! At any speed you 
want from 4 to 35 miles an hour. 
Without effort you guide the 
sleek mahogany craft over new 


The Boat of a Thousand Uses 


The Dodge ~ ‘Watercar 


5 ae, { Representatives in many cities and towns 
i= one nearest you; then go and drive this wonderful ) 
—_ j 

. a j 

a 22*2 to 30 feet 7 to 14 passengers 20 to 45 miles an hour 

ties available for high class representatives in rich territories. Write for full details 
*The Book 
Write for it 
HORACE E. DODGE BOAT WORKS, Inc., 578 Lycaste Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











uncrowded water highways — 
every second a delight. 

Hard to learn? Nonsense! 
Nothing to it. A boat only for 
millionaires? Not by a long 
way! 

The DODGE WATERCAR costs 
about the same as a medium 
priced automobile sedan. Experts 
consider the DODGE WATERCAR 
the best boat of its class regard- 
less of price. 


Ask us abour the 
boat 
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FOUR BEAUTIFUL MODELS 





It} 
sin mind 


f the Dodge Watercar"’ 
today, while it 


























Federal Garden Tractor 


A giant for power. Gear 
driven with enclosed 
gears. Plows, seeds, culti- 
vates 1,2 or 3 rows. Guar- 
anteed. Free circular. 
FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE FEDERAL 
2648 E. 79th St 




















Write for this | 2 
Free Book 435.00 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


361 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


at reasonable cost. For unique programme apply 
LIBERTY TOURS, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


STUDY AT HOME. Becomea law- 
yer. Be independent. Earn $5,000 to 
$10,000annually. We guidey 
by step—furnish all text material, in 
luding fourteen-volume Law Library 
Degree of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, 
easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page 
* books free. Send for them 
4 ersity, Dept.571-LA, Chi- 
cago. The World'’sLargest Business | raining Institution. 


am [am a‘Tork Clock 


“I turn store WINDOW lights and elec 
tric SIGNS on and off reguiarly at times 
l am an economy and a comfort on 
your OIL BURNER. I am used and soid 


by good electrical dealers everywhere 
Tork Clock Booklet Free 
TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St. New York 


BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relief from Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 


At all drug and shoe stores—35¢ 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 
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Put one on—the 
pain is gone! 
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How Can I Make More Money? 








If you have the will, here’s the way 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
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ANSWER 


COMPANY, 


875 Independence Square, Phila., Penna. 


sentative in this locality, I can earn up to 
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THE BATTLES OF PHANTOM 
CITIES 


(Continued from Page 9 


civilization, thrown against the background 
of admittedly corrupt county administra- 
tion was bound to generate trouble. 
Interspersed with the tide of honest and 
law-abiding men were sinister adventurers, 
gunmen, exploiters, grafters, charlatans, 
demagogues. Along with the establish- 
ment of honest civic institutions came the 


| schemes of promoters whose sole purpose 
was to lay out towns, sell lots at fancy 
| prices and move on to other pickings. Some 


of the promoters were legitimate founders 
of legitimate things who hoped to make 
clean wealth. Others were wholly selfish 
and used blind local patriotism as a lever- 
age for furthering their own private schemes 
for profit. Their consciences lulled by the 
theory that the end justified the means, 
some of the otherwise thoroughly honest 
citizens sanctioned dishonest elections and 
various questionable schemes for advancing 
what they thought was a great and worthy 
civic enterprise. 

In several cases a group from some Cen- 
tral Kansas town would center upon some 
particular Western Kansas budding me- 
tropolis. In these cases, therefore, there 
developed a feud which extended from 
county to county and brought alliances 
that reached across the state. There were 
organized groups of county-seat boomers 
who deliberately played the game for 
selfish gain. 


Held in No Man's Land 


In Stevens County, near the southwest 
corner of Kansas, on the state line, there 
developed the intercounty and simultane- 
ous system of wars. During the time the 
county was being organized a group from 
Emporia and McPherson became inter- 
ested in Fargo Springs, Hugoton and 
Frisco, lying in a tier in three counties along 
the Kansas border. Another group was in- 
terested in exploiting the more northerly 
towns of Springfield, Woodsdale and Rich- 
field, in the same counties. Thus three 
county-seat contests were conducted sym- 
pathetically and in parallel. At Hugoton 
the McPherson contingent of interested 
persons included A. W. Smith. 

Col. Sam Wood, who had become in- 
volved in some complication at Meade, 
still farther east, because of an alleged at- 
tempt to gain possession of the public 
square of the town, came west to Stevens 
County and started the town of Woodsdale, 
becoming its mayor. Immediately there 
was antagonism on the part of Hugoton, 
seven miles south, and the war was on. 

In the spring of 1886 Governor Martin 
was presented with a memorial asking him 
to appoint a census taker and organize 
Stevens County. The law at that time pro- 
vided that a county might be organized 
if it had 2500 inhabitants. This was to 
avoid the earlier frauds wherein a handful 
of exploiters organized a county. The me- 
morial purported to have been signed by 
455 men. The census taker, reported 2662 
inhabitants; Hugoton being given the pref- 
erence for temporary county seat. The peo- 
ple of the northern part of the county 
immediately alleged fraud in the organiza- 
tion of the county and employed the firm of 
Wood & Price to gather evidence. 

While on his way to Garden City with 
the evidence, Colonel Wood was surrounded 
by a party of forty Hugoton men, who said 
they were arresting him on a charge of 
libel. The Woodsdalé partisans claimed it 
was to prevent Wood from presenting the 
evidence of fraud to the court. The colonel 
was taken down into No Man’s Land and 
detained for three weeks. He was finally 
rescued by a posse from Woodsdale. Then 
Wood turned the tables on his captors and 
had the principals arrested, bringing them 
to Garden City to be tried for the offense. 

The Hugoton Herald, in reviewing the 
situation up to date, said: “*The notorious 


inciter of lawlessness and turmoil, S. N. 
Wood, made his advent like an Egyptian 
plague in the peaceful undulating valleys 
of our county and thought by inspiring a 
few credulous dupes he could put off the 
organization of the county at least a year 
or two.” 

The Herald editor restrainedly observed 
that the adherents of Wood were an “ itin- 
erant class of gamblers, toughs and dis- 
reputable roustabouts, the most despicable 
followers the heart of such a contemptible 
old villain could wish for.”’ Incidentally 
the next week the Herald changed hands, 
and it was perfunctorily noted that forsome 
unexplained reason the editor had been 
taken to Topeka by U.S. Marshal Jones. 
About that time the Woodsdale Democrat 
showed at its masthead the name of S. N. 
Wood as editor, and this paper said: ‘‘ There 
is no greater mistake possible than to sup- 
pose that there are any outlaws or desper- 
adoes in our bright little city. The citizens 
of Woodsdale are law-abiding and peace- 
able, reports to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 

It was the contention of Wood and his 
cohorts that Stevens County never had 
been legally organized. The actual count of 
inhabitants showed only 1300, they said 
The proposition was put up to the legisla 
ture, which appeared to pass a special act 
legalizing the organization. There were 
irregularities about the passage of the law, 
and further litigation resulted. Mean 
while the newspapers of the rival towns 
indulged in much sulphurous language 

In September the election for permanent 
county seat was to be held, but affairs were 
so snarled up in litigation that the final 
determination could not be made. Hugo- 
ton still held the county seat. Then came 
various paper railroad projects. Elections 
were held to vote bonds for the D. M. & A.., 
which was to have passed through Hugo- 
ton. Wood fought it. In 1887 a similar 
proposition for the Rock Island was ad- 
vanced and Wood fought it. He was ac- 
cused of hiring repeaters to prevent the 
Hugoton side from winning the elections. 
Wholesale frauds were charged against 
both sides. Men went to the polling booths 
carrying rifles and six-shooters. 


Between Two Forks 


Woodsdale, not to be outdone, was on 
the line of the projected Chicago, Kansas 
& Western Railroad and also of the Kan- 
sas, Colorado & Texas Railroad. It is not 
indicated by the evidence at hand that any 
of these railroads ever owned any right of 
way, rolling stock or any other property, or 
had any existence except on paper, but the 
people fought for them with as much en- 
thusiasm as though their locomotives were 
whistling in their very dooryards. 

In 1888 came another railroad proposi- 
tion—the issuance of $110,000 of bonds to 
the Springfield, Wichita & Trinidad Rail 
road. By this time Colonel Wood had per- 
fected his technic and laid his plans more 
comprehensively, and believed he could 
flank the detested Hugoton crowd. He was 
a director of this particular paper railroad, 
and he planned to have the road fork from 
Springfield, in the next county east, one fork 
striking Woodsdale and the other going 
through the southern part of the county, 
striking a town called Voorhees. Thus 
Hugoton was to be left railroadless between 
the two forks. The county would be bonded 
to the limit and the county seat must grav- 
itate to Woodsdale. That was the scheme. 

As an evidence of how cordially the 
Hugoton people accepted this hospitable 
gesture, the following examples of journal- 
ism are taken from the Herald of the spring 
of 1888: 

‘*Now if we had Sam Wood hung and the 
deadheads that come over from Springfield 

Continued on Page 197 
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Elliott-F: 


Accounting - Writing Machines 


lliott-Fisher accounting-writing machines do a great 
deal more than handle routine accounting work. 

They so organize your accounting department that 
it can furnish you daily every vital fact that helps you 
guide your business. Yet your accounting overhead actu- 
ally goes down! 
Elliott-Fisher can do more effective work because it 
has the exclusive flat writing surface and automatic-elec- 
tric operation. These two features enable Elliott-Fisher to 
combine many details into one operation and at the same 
time do them with greater speed and accuracy than is 
possible any other way. 

We shall be glad to show you how Elliott-Fisher can 
fit smoothly into your accounting system and improve it. 
Write us for details. 






Sundstrand 





Elliott-Fisher Company has acquired 
the 
strand Corporation 
Products of both « 
marketed by the General Office Equip 
ment Corporation through its Elliott 
Fisher and Sundstrand Divisions 


Elliott-Fisher Division 
The Elliott-Fisher Division markets Elliott 
Fisher Accounting- Writing machines of every 
type. There is an Elliott-Fisher to fit every 
accounting need. Every Elliott-Fisher is built 
with the flat writing surface 


business and assets of the Sund 


ompanies are 





MADISON AV EN U 


p. yoronececnd does more than simply add. Touch a key and 
subtracts directly. It prints the figure to be subtracted as 


well as the result. No complements to figure. Nothing to 


learn. Touch another key and Sundstrand is ready to do 
automatic shift multiplication. 
Yet the Sundstrand keyboard has only ten figure keys — 


never more. The operator need not locate columns. Without 
shifting position, one hand controls all operations. 

Such simplicity of action gives Sundstrand extreme speed 
without any loss of accuracy. Its visibility and portability 
make it convenient and pleasant to use. 

See that you get a// the features Sundstrand offers when you 
buy an adding machine. You will find them other 
machine at anything like Sundstrand’s price. 
further information. 
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Harmonized IRONS 
















Na 
Weighing and 
Balancing 
MACGREGOR 
Matched Irons 


(« DU FNVESTIGATION shows that the average set of clubs— 

accumulated from time to time in the usual haphazard 

fashion—contains at most only one or two clubs even 
approaching proper balance. 

Proper balance is the leading requisite of a successful golf 
club. You may happen to find it in certain of your clubs and 
the result is you play these favorite clubs better than the others. 
Youcome to countso much on these one ortwo “favorites” that 
youlack confidence in the others—and don’t play them so well. 





In our “Straight Eights” we offer a full set of Harmonized 
Fach complete set of “Straight Eight” Hat Irons. The balance of each club is in perfect harmony with 
a ee all the others. They have exact/y the same “feel.” The re- 
sult is a better balanced game—for you don’t have to put 


ee all your faith in one or two “favorites.” In the right set, 


S34 = they'll a// be favorites. 

—————————— 3 Harmonized Irons, an exclusive MACGREGOR product, are 

] 5) made in weights and lengths to fit any golfer. They are fur- 
nished in three grades: Duralites (Stainless Steel); Pars; and 
Superiors. Any club in these sets can be exactly duplicated. 
See them at your nearest Pro’s or Dealer’s. Coupon below 





w will bring you further details. 
aft THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Wha G Ww 
Established 1829 ’ Dayton, Ohio 
Distributors for Canada : = ur w 
W. H. THorne & Co., Lrp., St. John, N. B ew te 
lr. Eaton Co.,Lrp., Torontoand Montreal B.C. LeatHer & FINDINGS Co., Lrp., Van Bo hosts sees are exactly alil 
— - _— a J. H. ASHDOWN HaRpWare ¢ Lt Winnipeg, Calga 
Tne Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. 


i Dayton, Ohio 


COURSE - TESTED > 3) GOLF CLUBS 
Layton 7 






































Mother and 
Children Saved! 


grateful father tells 
what happened : 





ing 66! was away from home. During 
the night fire broke out under 
the stairs where the electric 
meter is installed. 
“The crackling flames woke 
my wife to a realization that 
escape was cut off. She 
aroused my son and nephew. 
Fortunately | had provided 
a Sun Fire Extinguisher and 
taught them how to use it. 
Almost instantly it extin- 
guished the blaze. 99 
Protect your homeand loved ones. 
“Fortify For Fire Fighting” by put- 
ting a Sen Fire Extinguisher in 
your home today. Remember that 
Sen, is the safe extinguisher to use 
on electrical fires. 


IMPROVED 


yeu 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 
KILLS FIRE—SAVES LIFE 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark, N. J 


CAUTION: Use only Seu Fire Extinguishing 
Liquid (patented) with Sm Fire Extinguishers 
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CRACK PROO 


« = 
The garden hose 
which renders 


Maximum Service 


Sunproof is the same hose 
with an attractive red cover 





Your dealer can supply 


CRACKPROOF 


SUNPROOF 


PIONEER RUBBER MILL 


New York Chicago 
Seattle Tacoma 


Salt Lake City Denver 


San Francisco 
Portland 
Los Angeles 
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(Continued from Page 194 
to attend to and 
feathered, we would have our dirty work 
done for the spring.”” And this: *‘ We call 
upon every citizen of this county who is in 
favor of law and order, who desires peace 
and quiet instead of strife and discord and 
litigation, to join with ridding this 
county of these disturbing elements —the 
manner and the method to be determined 
upon and put into execution without delay.” 
In order to hold up his end of the 
Colonel Wood was also b IS) 


our business tarred 


uS in 


controversy, 
on his tripod, although at the time more 
than sixty years old. Natt Campbell, then 
editor of the Hugoton 
nated as Saint Ananias, and Wood printed 
a pseudo-soliloguy of that mythical char- 
acter. 

Salt was rubbed in the Hugoton wounds 
in February of that year when it was found, 
after a hard contest, that John M. Cross 
had Although 
majority was only two votes, the Woods- 
dale Democrat printed a three-column six- 
decker headline illustrated with a huge 
rooster. The outbursts are typical of the 


period, including these phrases: 


Herald, was desig 


been elected sheriff. the 


Crow! Crow! OLD Birp, Crow! 


WE HAVE FOUGHT THE GOOD FIGHT. 
WeE HAVE MET THE ENEMY AND THE 
VicToRY IS Ours! JUSTICE IS MIGHTY 
AND HAS PREVAILED! 

J M. Cross DECLARED ELECTED 


SHERIFF BY TWO MAJorItTy! 
Cross HAS TAKEN THE OATH, EXECUTED 
Hts BOND AND IS NOW SHERIFF! GLory! 


GLORY! GLORY! GLORY! 


One of the favorite devices of the Demo- 
crat was to refer to Hugoton as Hogtown. 

4 number of meetings were held at 
various points to discuss the advisability of 
voting railroad bonds. Gentlemen always 
wore their guns. The Hugoton crowd would 
sometimes take a band along, and when 
they did not like the style of eloquence that 
was poured out in behalf of the bonds, 
someone would shout, ‘‘ Music,’” and the 
band would get into action. The Hugoton 
Herald described the speeches at one meet- 
ing in these terms: 

“Mr. Thomas’ amounted to 
nothing. Mr. Beeler’s talk was a straight- 
forward though eloquent statement of facts 
to the farmers. Mr. Palmer ably presented 
the legal side of the question and F. A. 
Aley’s recitation was the very essence of 
vulgarity, demagoguery and filthiness.”” It 
was evident that the atmosphere lacked 
some of the judicial poise that should have 
entered into a calm judgment. 


speech 


To Command the Peace 


In May, only a few days before the bond 
election, a meeting was held at Voorhees, a 
town generally sympathetic with Woods- 
dale. Sam city marshal of 
Hugoton, a tall, handsome Kentuckian of 
about thirty-five, with piercing black eyes 
and black mustache, who habitually wore a 
two-gallon white hat and affected a cowboy 
air, was present. He had something of a 
reputation as a gunman, and was a center 
of attention. During one of the speeches of 
a Woodsdale partisan, who was denouncing 
the Hugoton people, a part of the crowd 
became unruly and the opposing faction 
quickly took up the quarrel. Robinson 
flourished his gun to ‘‘ command the peace.”’ 
Jim Gerrond, deputy sheriff and a Woods- 
dale man, rushed up and laid his hand on 
{obinson’s arm to remind him that he was 
outside his jurisdiction. Robinson struck 
Gerrond down with his revolver and also 
lashed out at aman named Byers. He then 
dominated and broke up the meeting. 
Byers went to Woodsdale and swore out a 
warrant for Robinson’s arrest. From the 
account of Gerrond, who is still living, “‘the 
warrant was not issued with the best of 
intentions.” 

Ed Short, constable of Woodsdale, who 
afterward became well known through his 
handling of Oklahoma outlaw gangs, in 
cluding the Dulin outiit, was given the 


tobinson, 
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Warrant to serve fe had re 

from Dodge City, where he had att 
some reputation, Dut only as t time be 
fore had come from Topeka. He was « 
twenty-three years old and in Topeka had 
driven a delivery wag 4 W ed for 
confectioner named Junod, and inthe Santa 
Fe shops. He 





boy, but was runnir 


W ondsdale 


when ne was made 4 ‘ 

Gerrond is doubtful about Short’s nerve 
Others who knew him think he was brave 
In the meantime, it was claimed afte 


ward by Hugoton partisans, Sam Ro 


was duly tried for disturbing the peace 


a court at Hugoton, and paid a fine If th 
fact was known to Woodsdale, no 
nizance was taken of it Short was a 
companied on his dangerous missi« 


Deputy Sheriff Gerrond and a man namé 
Bill Housely, deputized for the 


In a State of Siege 


“We quarreled on the road down thers 
about the modus operandi of making the 
arrest,’’ says Gerrond, ‘‘but Short w ? 
the height of good humor 
As we got close to Hugo 


} ‘ 
ad ove 


as 

rruled 
our objections 
ton he got out of the spring wagon and ¢ 

on his horse, and the thir g began to snow 
on his nerves. I told him that if he would 
give me the warrant 1 would go and make 


the arrest, but I did not think we would 


ever get out of Hugoton with Robinso: 
alive 


“When we got to Hugoton we drove to 
the middle of the Ed tied his horse 
to a hitching post and called me, 
went up one side of the street and down the 
other, 
had seen him 
I finally left 


town 
and we 
inquiring for Robinson, but nobody 

Short got very nervous and 
him and went and sat 
with a bunch of fellows and began 
about matters in general. 
until and his deputy mars} 


came down the street, the deputy ahead, so 


dow! 
to taik 
It was not long 


Robinson 


he was between me and Robinson, both of 
them with their hands on their guns, and 
passed into a building right behind m« 


Short encountered Robinson in front of 
the building. Still flustered, he started to 
read the warrant of arrest, but decided that 
he had better shoot his man first and read 
the warrant to him at 
Robinson, missing him by about four feet, 
as the Herald afterward 
dodged inside the building and began to re 
turn the fire. The Hugoton men poured out 
of their stores and soon there was a general 
fusillade, in which one of the Woodsdale 
men took a shot at County 
Chamberlain, an enthusiastic Hugoton 
partisan. Seeing that the battle was un- 
equal, the three Woodsdale 
quick retreat before the fire of the infuriated 
citizens of Hugoton 

The railroad-bond election had been held 
in the meantime, the men going to the polls 
armed with rifles and shotguns, to preserve 
the purity of the ballot; but because of the 
strained feelings the county 


leisure, so he nhrec 


Robinson 


said 


Commissioner 


men beat a 


commissioners 


refused to canvass and certify the vote 
The poll from one of the precincts espe- 
cially was in dispute because of the usu 

ballot-box stuffing. The fat was in the fire 


telegraphed to Govern 


Martin that troops were needed to prevent 
bloodshed, so Brigadie r General M irray 
Meyers, of Wichita, went to the scene 

disturbance to investigate He found both 
towns in a state of siege. Men were sta 
tioned in dugouts along the road 
the two towns, and every person wl] 
was challenged. A visit of a Woodsdalk 
man to Hugoton or vice versa was equiv: 
A man near Woodsdale wa 


Sheriff Cross 





f 


betwee 


lent to suicide 

found roosting in the top of a windmill wit! 
a field glass, taking iong-range observatior 
of Hugoton, several miles away acl 
town Was expecting a mass attack [rom the 
other. Picket lines were established. Sharp 
shooters were at strateg points to shoot 


down certain leaders if they should appear 
The newspapers were showing a spirit 
helpfulness by printing such thi a 
note in the Woodsdale Democrat Wi 
might aS well whisper in the ears ol suc! 
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‘An Hour 
fa Womans Life 

OF A WOMANS L171e 
THE lives of our mothers and our 
wives are not all pleasure. They are 
dotted with many a dreary hour of 
drudgery. The darning hour—that’s 
not a very joyful hour. The woman 
who loves you wants to see you wear- 
ing smart silk socks, and yet—she 
surely pays when the darning hour 


comes ‘round. 


Show her that it hurts to see her tired 
fingers toiling for you at a darning 
basket needlessly. Show her that her 
comfort and her happiness are treas- 
ures dear to you. Order for yourself 
the kind of hose that wears—and 


wears—and wears. Iron Clads! 










Iron Clad No. 499 is for men who like the 

luxur f sik—Durt who have pity tor wil r 

mother w dreads ’ Ie is fortified with | 
double sole and four-ply ! 
heel and toe—pure rich silk 
nd rayontwisted, with pow 
erfully reinforced mercerized | 
te If your dealer can’t 
supp'y Ou, Set i 8 your re 
mittance, and we'll send 
your socks direct. State size 
(9 ro 12, 50¢ a pair). Color j 
(black, white, grey, African | 
brown, navy, French tan 
champagne, Russian tar 


We'll pay the postage! 


COOPER, WEILS & CO 
212 Vine St, St. Joseph, Mich 
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Carbon Papers 
‘A kind for every purpose 


For general work 
use No. 25 
For long wear 
use No. 95 
For 20 or more copies 
at one typing 
use No. 5 
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| there. 
| that any man who entered No Man’s Land 
| did so with the knowledge that he would 


1 men as J. W. Calvert, J. L. Pancoast, and 
so on, that they are marked men.” And 
this: ‘‘Well, Kirby, your associates are 
| murderers, cutthroats and thieves.” 
The Hugoton Herald printed a story 
with the headline: A HELLISH ATTEMPT 
| INSTIGATED BY SAM WooD TO MURDER IN 
CoL_p BLoop Two oF OuR CITIZENS, con- 
cluding with the observation that men who 
| were heretofore peaceful “are now in open 
arms against Sam Wood, and he alone is 


oa a. 9p 
| responsible, 


The Moscow Review, in Woodsdale’s 
part of the county, took up Woodsdale’s 
cause in these words: ‘‘C. E. Cook, editor 
of the Herald, mounted his steed, and 
caracoling along the streets, proclaimed 
that Hugoton could whip a thousand United 
States troops. He should be spanked.” 

To which Cook replied: ‘*We don’t know 
who the editor of the Review is, but who- 
ever he may be, he is a d———d liar.”’ 

Colonel Wood put in this sage observa- 
tion: ‘‘We would suggest that these con- 


| stant threats in Hugoton against Sam Wood 


or any other man are not only out of place 
but scare no one, and we on the north side 
know that the defeated ringsters dare not 
put one of them into execution.” 

And the militia came to Stevens 
County, two companies. The belligerent 
forces were disarmed, and under the shadow 
of the national guardsmen’s rifles the votes 
were canvassed. It was found that the 
bonds had lost, on the face of the returns. 
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| The Woodsdale partisans claimed fraud, 


but there was nothing to do but submit. 
This fact, added to the fact that Hugoton 
still held the county seat, pending litigation, 
was wormwood added to gall. The militia, 
after remaining in camp there from June 
nineteenth to twenty-fourth, was with- 
drawn. It was believed that all trouble was 
at an end. But these episodes constituted 
only the mild prelude to the culminating 
bloody tragedy, the scene of which was to 
be laid in No Man’s Land. 


A Sinister Hunting Trip 


This territory bore a sinister name during 
this period, for it had been left out of the 
jurisdiction of the bordering states cf 
Kansas, Texas, New Mexico and Colorado 
by an error in calculating the boundaries of 
the Paris, Texas, district. It had been left, 
as an adjunct to the Indian Territory to the 
east, to provide the Indians with a free and 
unrestricted outlet to their hunting grounds 
in the mountains. No courts held sway 
It was the common understanding 


have to take care of himself. It was a 
refuge of horse thieves and murderers. It 
was an odd piece left over after God had 
finished making the United States, some 
said. 

Smarting from the ignominy of his re- 
treat from Hugoton and goaded by the 
other grievances of his town, Ed Short, of 
Woodsdale, schemed as to how he might 
capture Sam Robinson and even the score. 
His professional honor was hurt. 

Robinson had a race horse. So did Short. 
There was a natural rivalry which was row- 
eled by the admirers of each. Short rode 
over the sagebrush flats and peered over the 


| sandhill ridge which separated the commu- 


nities of Woodsdale and Hugoton. Rest- 
lessly he gazed into the shimmering soddy 
horizons, and brooded. It was suicidal to go 
to Hugoton, but he could go to Voorhees, 
which was southeast of Hugoton and only 
three miles from the state line. On July 
twenty-second he was there and heard some 
news that made his heart jump. Sam 
Robinson, C. E. Cook, Orin Cook, A. M. 
Donnell and other Hugoton men and their 
families had gone down into No Man's 
Land to fish and gather wild sand plums. 
Sheriff Cross, C. W. Eaton and a few 
others were in the notion to go down into 
No Man’s Land after Robinson, but Ger- 
rond talked them out of it. Taking Housely 
and a man named Dick Wilson with him, 
Ed Short started on the grim chase. They 
found the party without much trouble, 
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surprising Robinson in a claim house, with | 
his horse, the celebrated racer, stabled in a 
half dugout near by. The three headed 
Robinson away from the rest of the Hugo- 
ton outfit, but decided they needed re- 
enforcements. 

Robinson was headed toward Texas, but 
managed to escape from his pursuers. One 
of the three returned to Woodsdale to get 
help. In the meantime the remainder of 
the Robinson party had given the alarm in 
Hugoton. Within a few hours there were 
two skirmishing parties of twenty-five or 
thirty men each, scouring No Man’s Land 
with the avowed purpose of killing each 
other on sight. The battle was now out 
from cover into the open, with no law to 
protect and no militia to supervise. Men 
were stalking one another like jungle beasts, 
in one of the strangest man hunts in Amer- 
ican history. The main posse from Woods- 
dale was now composed of Sheriff John 
Cross, C. W. Eaton, Bob Hubbard, W. H. 
Wilcox and Herbert Tonny, and these be- 
came separated from the rest. Ed Short 
had dropped out of the picture. 


Shot Down in No Man’s Land 


Robinson, coming back from the Texas 
border three days after he had left the 
Cooks and the rest of the picnic party, met 
the Cooks and nine others, and joined them 
in a search for the Woodsdale men, ap- 
parently having decided to abandon the 
defensive. It was probably known by that 
time that Sheriff Cross, who had hitherto 
kept in the background, was in the hunt. 
If he could be got out of the way there 
would be a chance to secure the appoint- 
ment of a Hugoton man to the important 
office. The taunt of the Democrat’s rooster 
and the majority of two votes was not for- 
gotten. By this time, according to some 
accounts, the total Hugoton force in the 
chase amounted to 75 or 100 men. 

Sheriff Cross and his four men rode on to 
the claim house where Robinson had first 
been seen. This was on the twenty-fifth of 
July. Not finding any further signs of the 
enemy, they turned back toward home, but 
were overtaken by nightfall when still about 
three miles from the Kansas line. Here 
they came upon Wild Horse Lake, a de- 
pression in the prairie where storm waters 
gathered and where wild grass grew tall in 
dry seasons. Here a small party of hay- 
makers were busy, cutting grass and living 
in a temporary camp. } 

The moon was showing red over the 
horizon when they arrived at this inviting 
spot, with its smell of freshly mown hay, 
and being tired from the chase, they de- 
cided to stay there for the night. Cross and 
Hubbard lay down by a haystack to sleep 
while Eaton and Wilcox got into the wagon 
and lay down. Herbert Tonny, the nineteen- 
year-old boy member of the posse, was the 
last to lie down, as his horse started to stray 
away. 

It was about 10:30 o’clock, with eerie | 
No Man’s Land sleeping in the brooding 
moonlight, and the men were dozing off 
when one of them heard the sound of 
approaching horsemen, who suddenly ap- 
peared out of the vague shadows about 200 
yards away. Hubbard and Cross leaped to 
their feet, but were confronted by Sam 
Robinson, who was coming around from 
the other side of the stack, shouting, ‘‘ Boys, 
!” Speaking to Cross and Hub- 





close in! 
bard, he said, ‘“‘Surrender and throw up 
your hands!”’ As they stood there Eaton 
got out of the wagon and started to run 
toward the tethered horses. He was shot 
down. Cross and Hubbard were then both 
disarmed and shot down. 

One of the party then searched young 
Tonny for weapons, stepped back three 
paces, put up his rifle and fired. Just as the 
rifle spat its flame into the blue moonlit air, 
Tonny, by some instinct, threw himself 
sideways, and the ball entered his neck in- 
stead of his heart. He fell to the ground as 
though dead, keeping his eyes closed as the 
Hugoton men prodded their victims to 
make sure their work had been well done. 


(Continued on Page 200) | 
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They lit matches and held them up to 
the faces of the bleeding Woodsdale men. 
Then they scouted around and found Wil- 
cox, who had managed to get out of the 
wagon and near the horses. They stood him 
up like the others and shot him. Tonny 
| held his breath while they rummaged about 
faa dead men, and did not stir until the 
men had left. Before leaving, they saw an 
| oid man named Haas, one of the haymakers, 
who had been aroused by the shots. They 
commanded him to hold up his hands, then 
questioned him closely and let him go. He 
saw three of the men fall, and afterward 
verified the story of the Hay Meadow 
Massacre, as the affair was called, narrated 
by young Herbert Tonny. 

The young man managed to get on his 
horse and ride to Voorhees, where he was 
treated for his severe wounds, and gave his 
story of the tragedy. 

The Hugoton Herald’s version of the kill- 
ing was that the Woodsdale men were con- 
cealed behind a haystack and fired on the 
Hugoton party. This would have given 
the Woodsdale party a great advantage, 
however, and no such advantage was indi- 
cated in the final result. 

The killing of the four men and the seri- 
ous wounding of a fifth aroused the Woods- 
dale people to frenzy. Because the crime 
was committed on the anomalous neutral 
strip belonging to no state or territory, 
there was no court with recognized juris- 
diction. The story of the tragedy became 
known all over the Middle West, and at- 
tracted the attention of Washington. It 
was the general opinion that because of the 
lack of jurisdiction the next development 
inevitably would be that the two factions 
would by common consent adjourn civiliza- 
tion, betake themselves to No Man’s Land 
and fight it out to the last man. 

It was an almost complete reversion to 
anarchy. Colonel Wood, in his newspaper, 
said: “There is going to be war there, a 
war which will not cease until one or the 


other party is exterminated, unless the 
Government intervenes and maintains 
order. I am inclined to think, how- 


ever, that we will just be forced to fight it 
out among ourselves. We intend to vindi- 
cate our rights and put an end to this inter- 
necine strife in the county some way, and 
that very shortly too.”’ 

His law partner, Price, made this report 
to a Topeka newspaper: ‘‘Everybody was 
in favor of arming and proceeding at once 
to Hugoton to burn the town and kill as 
many men as possible in retaliation. But 
finally wiser counsel prevailed.” 


Ill:-Timed Regret 


The Hugoton Herald, on July nineteenth, 
a few days before the killing, had said of 
some action of the sheriff: “If John Cross 
makes another break of this kind, we shall 
what we shall see.”’ After the killing 
the same newspaper said: ‘‘ Hugoton has 
no fight to make on anybody. Her people 
sincerely regret this disturbance, but will 
protect her citizens if attacked, and will kill 
every man who had a hand in it that they 
can get at.” 

lt is plain from a thorough reading of the 
various newspaper files that the local editors 
were largely responsible for the incitation 
of the factions. It is not difficult to imagine 
the wild rage that must have resulted from 
the constant barrage of abuse applied to 
individuals. The home town was always 
made to appear a municipality of sober, in- 
dustrious and virtuous citizens, bent only 
on minding their own business, while the 
hated rival was reputed to be composed 
almost entirely of horse thieves, professional 
gunmen, meddlers, grafters and predatory 
outlaws. 

Owing to this critical situation Governor 
Martin issued a proclamation calling upon 
the citizens of Stevens County to lay down 
their arms immediately, thus forestalling a 
wholesale adjournment to No Man’s Land. 
ne the militia was sent into the area of 

iflammation. This time a whole regiment 
of guardsmen—the Second Kansas— armed 


see 
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with a Gatling gun as well as rifles, under | 


N. Woodcock, was 
Herman Cann, of 


the command of Col. L. 
rushed to the place. 


Voorhees, was appointed sheriff by Gover- | 


nor Martin, and quiet, on the surface, was 
restored. 

An amusing aftermath of the affair was 
the quotation from a Hugoton paper, ‘“‘ The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth,” re- 
ferring to Ed Short, who left No Man’s 
Land in great haste while the shooting was 
going on, reaching the county seat of Sew- 
ard County after a furious fifty-mile ride 
in which he wore out two horses. How- 
ever, it is urged by Short’s defenders that 
he turned out to be a brave man, and was 
killed in Oklahoma several years afterward 
in a fight with a bandit, being a United 
States marshal and railroad detective at the 
time. 

A number of arrests were made and 
Attorney-General Bradford made a per- 
sonal inspection of the ground, taking testi- 
mony of witnesses. He reported to Governor 
Martin that the Hay Meadow Massacre 
was cold-blooded murder. However, the 
Woodsdale fighters were not entirely clean- 
handed, for they waited until the militia 
had been withdrawn, and they went into 
No Man’s Land with full knowledge that it 
was outlawed territory. No Kansas peace 
officer had a right to arrest a man in that 
district, and they knew it. The arrested 
men were taken before Judge Foster, at 
Topeka, but he decided that he had no 
jurisdiction. Finally the attorney-general 
of the United States decided that the 
United States District Court at Graham, 
Texas, had jurisdiction, and directed the 
issuance of warrants. 


Safe in Jail 


Immediately after the tragedy Sam 
Robinson unceremoniously left for parts 
unknown, and before he could be appre- 
hended, had succeeded in being arrested for 
robbing a post office in Colorado, and had 
been sent to the Colorado penitentiary. 
Kansas never heard of him again. 

After considerable legal sparring, C. F. 
Cook, Orin Cook, J. B. Chamberlain, John 
Jackson, Cyrus Frease and Lawrence 
were convicted, A. M. Donnell being ac- 
quitted. C. E. Cook was then editor of 
the Hugoton Herald and was a member 
of the fishing party with Sam Robinson. 

Colonel Wood took an active part in the 
prosecution, and on July 4, 1890, made the 
closing argument for the Government in a 
fiery and emotional speech which lasted 
eight hours. One of the witnesses for the 
defense was Jim Brennan, of Hugoton, who 
smarted under the whiplash of Colonel 
Wood's oratory, and harbored his grudge 
close. One of the attorneys for the defense 
was S. B. Bradford, who, attorney- 
general, had found against the Hugoton 
men. During all this time Hugoton kept 
the county seat, with the litigation still 
pending, and Woodsdale still contending 
that there was no such county as Stevens, 
as the people had never had a fair chance to 
organize it properly. 

Sentence of death was passed on the six 
men and the date of execution set for the 
next December. But owing to an error the 
Supreme Court of the United States ordered 
a new trial, which was never held. The de- 
fendants were finally released and the pro- 
ceedings dropped. 

The trial, which was held at Paris, Texas, 
witnessed the appearance of another pic- 
turesque character who was destined to 
play a part in subsequent developments. It 
was Judge Theodosius Botkin, a kind- 
hearted but hard-boiled and_ irascible 
frontiersman, who was just as intense as 
Sam Wood. 

Theodosius Botkin was appointed judge 
of the Southwestern Kansas district be- 
cause of his friendship with Governor 
Humphrey, the appointing power. The 
selection was made in spite of many pro- 
tests. He was later elected, and Colonel 
Wood was one of his supporters. In 1890, 
owing to some differences over Botkin’s 
candidacy for Congress or through some 
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disagreement in court 
between the two which 
bitterest feuds of the strenuous 
Botkin, like Wood, was 
partisan. Judge Mason, of the 
Kansas Supreme Court, say 
“He could scarcely wit a dog fight 
without taking sides. He could not hear 
the most ordinary lawsuit, even if dis- 
nterested at the start, without becoming 
ased upon one side or the other. As in 
each of the counties composing his district 
the county-seat contests had left bitter 
straightway became in- 
ved in factional quarrels. 

‘The newspaperman who ventured any 
criticism of his conduct on or off the bench 
was likely to be haled before him to answer 
for his temerity in a summary peculiar to 
that jurisdiction—a curious blend of court 
martial, examination for contempt and 
prosecution for criminal libel. The lawyer 
who with reasonable vigor tried a case 
before him for a client with whom the judge 
was out of sympathy was deemed to have 
achieved a triumph of forensic skill and 
diplomacy if he escaped being committed 
to the county jail 

“Sam Wood gradually came to be re- 
garded as the anti-Botkin leader, and 
against him were directed all the influences 
controlled by Botkin.”’ 

Woodsdale was dying. 
Kansas boom was collapsing. Wood had 
gone back to Central Kansas. At Topeka 
an attempt was made by the Bo tk in fae- 
tion to arrest him. Wood, as clerk of the 
judiciary committee of the House, was a 
dominant figure in the legislature, which 
was largely Populist, was. An effort 
made by the Populists to impeach 
Judge Botkin because of alleged misconduct. 
It was generally understood that Botkin 
wanted revenge against Wood, who was 
arrested on the charge of bribery. Wood 
gave bond for appearance at Hugoton June 
23, 1891. On that day he and his wife 
drove to Hugoton to the door of the church 
where court was held. Just before they ar- 
rived adjournment had been taken until 
two o'clock that afternoon. He entered the 
building to examine some records. Judge 
Botkin and attendants left, but Jim Bren- 
nan was idly leaning against the door frame. 
As Wood stepped outside, Brennan pulled 
out a revolver and shot him. The 
started to run around the corner 
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colonel 
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church, and Brennan followed, shooting 
him again. This was done in the presence 
of Mrs. Wood, who held her husband’s 


head in her lap as he died. 


No Middle Ground 


That there had been a conspiracy of some 
kind was given color by the report that a 
little boy playing in the street of the frontier 
town that morning had been heard to tell 
his companion: ‘“ They are going to kill old 
Sam Wood today.” 

Friends of Botkin declare that Attorney- 
General Ives, of Kansas, who investigated 
the affair, said before his death that Mrs. 
Wood had made a significant admission 
namely, that her husband was carrying a 
gun at the time of the shooting. It was 
also said that a bullet fitting that gun was 
found in the door frame of the church, 
indicating that Wood was prepared to de- 
fend himself, and actually fired one shot at 
Brennan. Others claim it was plain as- 
sassination of an unarmed man and that 
Brennan shot him in the back. Brennan 
was arrested. His reason for killing Wood 
was said to be that he had been assaulted 
by a gang of toughs in another county, and 
believed Sam Wood was at the bottom of 
his troubles 

Owing to the Kansas law, which provides 
that a man must be tried in the county in 
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to impanel a jury Every eligible perso 


was disqualified 

This state of affairs had a profoundly 
demoralizir ig effect, as it had b 
that because of the intense partisanship it 
was actually commit murder 
and still go free, in Botkin’s district. ‘A 
reign of terror followed,” s: ige Mason 
No man felt his to be safe 
Oath-bound leagues planned for the de- 
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struction or protection of Botkin. Plots 
and counterplots were in the air. Back of 
it all lay the original cause—the county- 


war pwede W oodsdalk 


practically extinct 


seat even was 


A Mirage in the Desert 
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In December, 1891, Botkir 
plot to kill him on his way to 
at Springfield, the county 
next east of Stevens. Sheriff S 


partisan of Botkin, 


r » 
posse to 


reconnoiter and protect the judge from am 
bush. The party was fired upon from a 
ravine near the road, and Sam Dunn was 


killed. Thi 


notch was 


is the feud continued and a sixth 
added to the list. The reign of 

terror was intensified Picket lines were 

thrown out. Again the militi: 

upon. After a long period of this tense 

artificial government Botkin resigned. 

The stampede from Western Kansas was 
under way. Oklahoma was to be 
for settlement, aid the land-hungry flocked 
to new pastures. Droughty years came 
The farmers, unaccustomed to the climate, 
were unable to raise crops consistently 
were starved out. The wave of migration 
had overreached itself and the backwash 
Was on. 

Woodsdale vanished 
the face of the earth a 
to a hamlet of eleven buildings 
broken land went back to sod 
ventured back and the wind of 
blew over the sod mesa and the 
deserted sand hills that frowned upon the 
two opposing towns, seven miles apart 

As a direct result of the Hay Meadow 
Massacre, Congress red the uncertair 
status of No Man’s Land and attached it 
to Oklahoma Territory, so that it is now a 
part of the state of Oklahoma, 
stampeded in latter days by oil me 
for black gold bo been struck there. 

Despite all the paper railroads, the sound 
of locomotive whistle was never heard in 
Stevens County until more than thirty 
years after the death of Sam Wood, when a 
branch of the Santa Fe came out from 
Dodge City to Hugoton, which is now a 
village of about 500 population. 

From Hugoton on a hot July 
may still see to the north, perhaps, a 
mirage in which small shanties are magr 
fied into skyscrapers, and yucca plants be 
come palm trees, and shimmering thin air 
becomes a lake of blue water. And there 
appears again the ghost city of Woodsdal 
whose boardwalks clamored with the tram; 
of the feet of the fighting Quaker, Col 
Wood, and whose citizens swore 
venge on the murderers of John Cross and 
his posse 

The mirages may appear fitfully 
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The 
Coyotes ar a 
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and is being 
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Sam 


blood re 


but it 


only a quaint dream, a figment of feveris} 
imagination It is the phantom of 
substantial glory, made of the spirit yf 


dead hope ~ 
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H!-SPEED 
BALLOONS 


The AJAX Hi-Speed Bal- 










loon Tire is ideally adapt- 
ed for the high speeds and 
four-wheel brakes of the 
modern motor car. 


It was natural that/ such a 
tire should be produced by 
the AJAX Rubber Com- 
pany which furnishes a 
large percentage of the 
standard equipmentfor this 
country’s finest/cars. The 
opportunity to work hand- 
in-hand with the engineer- 
ing staffs of leading motor 
car companiés made pos- 
sible these jtire improve- 
ments, keeping step with 
motor car designs. 


Youll notice the difference, 
both in driving qualities 
and in mileage results, if 
you equip with AJAX 
Hi- Speed Balloons. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 

Executive Offices: New York City 

Branches in all Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 
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TO need now to let cracks or holes in 
LN walls and ceilings make a room look 
shabby. With Rutland Patching Plaster 
you can easily and quickly fix them like 
new 

You just mix this handy plaster with 
water and fill the crack or hole. The patch 
will be as lasting as the wall itself. 


Rutland Patching Plaster will not crack, 
crumble or fall out. It will not shrink as 
plaster of paris shrinks. It’s easier to use 
than plaster of paris because it does not 
get hard or “set” instantly. 


Paint, wall-paper and 
hardware steres sell it. If 
your dealer hasn't Rutland, 
we will mail a package 
direct and you can pay the 
postman 30c. plus postage. 
Rutland Fire Clay Co., 
Dept.B-20,Rutland, Vermont. 


Rutland 








Send for this Book 
that spells P-R-O-F-I-T-S 


for You! 


This book is 
“The Nestler Plan,” a 
startling revelation of the profit- 
possibilities in a new tire-servicing 
business of your own. Any ambitious 
man with a modest capital can quickly 
build up a successful full-time or spare- 
time business with Nestler methods and 
equipment; no tire or garage experience 
required. Nestler operators make 
money because they furnish 
an exclusive service 
that every car- 
owner needs. 


Write 
Today 


for interest- 
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: FUSING CO., Inc. 
245 W. 55th St.. N.Y. 
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he handy pocket manicure 
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THE H. C. COOK CO., Ansonia, Conn 
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Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. .. 
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The College Cheer Leader Enters the Ministry 
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Wife: ‘‘What a Lovely Necklace!’’ 
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‘Gosh, Emma, How Many Times I Gotta Tell Ye I’m on Me Vacation!”"’ 
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Tae t 
lo SCEN 


economically? 


Here's the way - 
TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN 


on our ships 
a ™ No fancy frills 
fort. Great steamers 
devoted entirely to this class 
of travel—excellent food, 
courteous service, 


burt solid com- 


some 


congenial 
companions, every facility for 
recreation. Thousands of stu- 
professional people, 
business men and women have 


been delighted 


dents, 


b ry this service 


Frequent and regular sailings 
throug 


vhout the year 





ROUND TRIP - 


5170-210 Keen” “oer 
WHITE STAR LINE 








RED STAR LIN + LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPOR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCAN P SRINE COMPANY 













t, For All 


Furniture 


10° 


Set of 
FOUR 







Save rugs and floors — pre- 
vent scratching and screech- 
ing—easy to buy, easy to 
apply — six sizes — name in- 
side each slide. 


Cabinet for Dealers 


DOMES /SILENCE | 





Silence aaag - 


For all F 
Henry W. Peabody & Co “rniture 
17 State Street, New York 








—— to 


Standard Auction BRIDGE 


Endor sed by leading auth 
Sent postr $1.50. Moneyret ledon re est 
Agents desired in every city in | and Canada 

NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
E. F. WOODS, 40 Broad Street, Boston 
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NTANT 


ands of firmsneedt Or a e 


LaSalle Extension Uni versity, Deot 
571- HA. Chicage The World 's Largest Bu siness Training Institution 


PATENTS LET FR 


BOOKLET FREE 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS 
Watsonk.Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724—9thSt.,Washington.D.C. 
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Will you 
“sell” yourself today? 
Yes,—if you feel fine! 


You’ve got to, you say. There’s your wife—and youngsters. Besides, 
there’s your deep, inner urge to be something, your honest opinion 
that you’re made of the right stuff. You’ll show your world! You'll 
be a somebody in your community. A man for promotion in your 
office. A husband a self-respecting woman can be proud of! 


VERY capable, red-blooded man It’s your mind that’s blocked against 
wants to make his mark for him using the simple, efficacious remedi 








if 

self and for the sake of his family. But that will change vour drab, cross lif 
will you attain it? Not if vou have that into the optimistic, confidence-spreading 
dull, tired feeling all the time. Nothing enthusiasm that answers, “How 
really wrong, but... . you worry about feel? Why, I fee/ fine!” 
expenses, and the children get on your Health! There’s something contagious Here are a few of the products used 
nerves with their boisterousness. Your about it! It’s tar more catching than th by millions all over the world 
offic e associates seem unapprec lative, dumps. It’s the secret of a happy hon to prevent and check di 
somehow, and your dream of advance life. It’s the kev that unlocks success ease and infection 
ment seems further away than ever. It’s But Health plays no favorites: you’s 
time to take stock of vourself. got to fee/ fine for vourselt! 

What's wrong, you wonder. It’s your stomach that is upset and 

“*Maybe it’s my health?”” The answer = makes you “sour.”’ 
is so commonplace you laugh it off with It’s your nerves that play tricks and 
an “Oh, I’m all right.” make evervone want to ke p out of your 

Strange that when something is wrong, = way. 
you always stand up for yourself with The verv words are magic, 1f vou ca 
more fervor than ever. And the reason sav “I fee/ fine’’ and have it ring with 
is asimple one: “A physical ill blockades meaning. It’s the quick sure way 
your will.” break the blockade. 

McKESSON & ROBBINS 
INCORPORATED 
ik SERVING THE PUBLIC HEAI { 14 EA aa 
( CMSKsR) ) shies sekigneleta M‘K&R ) 
: ages THROUGH PH . IANS, D ( - \ ‘ ‘STASLISHED | =e sad wi : 
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your face fit with 


Willams 


Just look at the fine 

thave with Williams 
Many 

truth 


skins of t/ 


a man has said that. And with 
The Williams lather makes an easy job 
of shaving because it softens thoroughly 
It makes a smooth job because it lubri- 
cates beautifully 
Best of all, when vou're done vour face 
is FIT! The rich, mild, absolutely pure 
Williams lather tones up the pores, in 


Williams Shaving Cream please’ 


fterwards a dash ¢ 








s the whol 
Not 


also tor tace | 


VivoOoratc 
healthy 
shaving but 


bloom Ol 


there 1s nothing likea dat 


ment of Williams lather 


litness, 


Eighty-seven vears of intensive, 
cialized stud lather, beard 


have gone into its manufactut 


and Skin 


Vv ot 


Perhaps that’s in the drug clerk's mi 
when he savs, * OA, ves } 


Wi hack to W; |] Ws 


Here’s a cap 
that’s always THERE 
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+ | SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 
Continued from Page 34) 
0 t ~~ 9 | OI Isay. He grippa da sides and shakes a “And if it’s all the same to you 
da laughters. “T sell you fifty like him for I'd like to leave your silly crew 
fifty dollar,”’ he say. And go to her instead.” 


You Smile and 


You Feel at Home 


Only your home is as pleasingly restful as 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel. Think of it that 
way. Pleasanter inns on earth there may 
be; we know of none cf them. Things 
here were thought of wholly to please, to 
please weary travelers. There's music of 
course and there’s dancing, and there's the 
strangest sort of life and the finest kind of 
people; the beds are soft and pillowy; and you 
smile and you feel at home. Later, when 
you are home, pleasant memories will per- 
sist, but the one that will tarry longest 
will be a memory of restful and of sleepy 
beds. » » » The Book-Cadillac Hotel is tall; 
twenty-nine stories tall. It is large; there 
are twelve hundred rooms; all of them have 
bath, all are light and airy, 
all are outside. Five hun- 
dred and sixty are priced at 
4 and 5 dollars a day. We 
welcome you here, we'll 
do our utmost to make 
you feel at home and 
comfortable from the 
minute we greet you at 
our door. 


BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL COMPANY 
DETROIT 


Roy Carruthers, President 


He must be craze. What you tink? 
Russell Wilks. 


Ralph the Rover 


HE wind blew east, and the wind blew 
west, 
And the wind blew north and south, 
As Ralph the Rover trod the deck, 
As he paced on the blood-stained quarter- 
deck, 


With a smile on his cruel mouth. 


Out of the east came a caravel 

Laden with precious gold: 
Diamonds and rubies and pieces of eight, 
Pieces of sixes and fives as freight, 

And some sevens and nines in its hold. 


The pirate gazed on the billowing sails 
As the fated craft drew nigh, 
And he smothered a frightful murderous oath, 
Yes, he smothered that poor defenseless oath 
That was so young to die. 


Then up spake brave Horatius 
The captain of the gate, 

While by him sported on the green 

His little daughter Wilhelmine, 
Who'd just turned twenty-eight. 


“Oh, I've a wife in Bristol town 
Who waits for me,” he said. 


Then Ralph the Rover stroked his beard 
And he gazed at the foaming foam 
“Well, if that’s the way you feel,” said he, 
“We're wasting time out here at sea 
Let’s pack up and go home.” 


So the pirate ordered the anchor weighed, 
And he found to his great dismay 
That the anchor’d been trying to reduce 
On a diet of bran and lemon juice, 
Till it almost had faded away. 


Then he turned his ship to the setting 
And his face it was stern and griy 
And he said, as the darkness be gan to f rf 
““A Merry Christmas to one and all!”’ 
“Gold bless us,” said Tiny Tim 
Ne wman Le CY 


Prewar Stuff 
HERE was ad man in our tou 


And he was wondrous Wise, 
Until he bought some poisoned gi) 
g i ] 
That blinded both } eye 


And then, although his eye 
He still quite clearly saw 
It pays a fellow, now and then, 
To stay within the law 
Tom S. Elrod 
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STARTIN.G 


Out of the logical merging 
of the Delco and Remy 
~ LIGHTING organizations—out of the IGNITION 
powerful union of their 
skill, experience and manu- 
facturing facilities—come 
Delco-Remy products, the 


ultimate in quality ae 
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Delco—~Remy 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ANDERSON, IND.; FACTORIES: ANDERSON, IND.; DAYTON, OHIO 






Hundreds of United Motors Service Stations provide official Delco-Remy service wherever you drive 
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TARA an electric light. You 
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she didn’t know. Because of things 
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OGay We Call prejudices. 
For instance, she had prejudice 
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of freshness and purity and cleanliness line. The cream never separates 
that you can now get from your stays in the milk. Evaporated Milk 
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he history of the world. 


Have you brought your milk 
supply up to date? You need to know that the milk you use 1s 


. . ’ ] ! r 
pure, and fresh, and sweet, and always absolutely clean. You need 


. 1] ; _— ' 1] 
cnow that it contains, always, all the food elements of milk—all 
We 


do know, today, that Evaporated Milk guarantees all these essential 


qualities. We 


he substances which make milk Nature’s most perfect food. 


know that it 1s one of the modern accomplish- 


nts through which science has given us safer, better foods. 


Evaporated Milk is pure milk. Nothing is added to pre 
rye t Not a thin 


taken from it but some of the water 
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the greater part of all milk. 


ik are kept in it. None of them is harmed in any way. 


The 


farms in 


Always fresh and sweet and absolutely clean. 


produced under the supervision of experts on 


st dairying sections of America. It is received in sanitary supply on your pantry shelf is always fresh and sweet and ab 
ints in the country within a few hours after it comes from the — clean—equal to every need you have for cream and milk. 
w--while it fresh and sweet. It is carefully tested for — is the modern cream and milk supply for everybody, for ever 
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For every use. Wherever you need milk, Evaporated 


will detter fill the need. In cream soups, for creaming vegetables, 
for sauces and gravies, in breads and cakes, 1n cocoa, 1 o1 
hot—wherever you use milk—Fvaporated Milk serves as 
nothing else will serve. Evaporated Milk serves in place of 
cream for cottee, in ice creams, for desserts—wherever you need 


cream 


to every milk and cream use will be an astonishing reve 
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that will surprise you and delight you. 


tissue-Dul 


single or double). The adaptability of Evaporated 


no 


1) 
MiiCiilige 


which 


make milk Nature’s most perfect food. 


Milk 


The modern cream and milk supply. Undi Evap 
rated Milk serves in place of cream-—at less than half the cost 
of cream. It can be diluted to suit any milk need, and ¢ 


than ordinary milk. You can buy it from grocers everywhere 


St. CHICAGO 


LA SALLE 





Vryree 
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Milk. 
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Tother wants — 


Bon Ami Pow der foo ! 
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“They Call It 
‘Acid but it has 
an <tMkaline Reaction” 


; ID you know that about orange juice? 
Some people do not drink it because 

they have a tendency toward ‘acidity,’ yet 

they’d be denefited most by orange juice. 

‘**The reason is that so-called ‘acid’ orange 
juice has an a/ka/ine reaction in the blood 
and, therefore, acts as a mormalizer to offset 
the condition known as ‘acidosis.’ Doctors 
will tell you that. They actually prescriée it 
for that trouble. 

‘IT know, I was bothered by it. But never 
any more. 

“California orange juice is my selection, 
because it is extra rich in the soluble solids 
that make this fruit juice both good and good 
for you. 

‘*The richer co/or of it is an indication of 
the presence of these solids. 

‘‘Then, too, I like the character of the 
distinctive California flavor. 

“California Oranges are in the market 
the year ’round. I can always get them. 
That’s an advantage, too. 

*‘Maybe you will feel improved as I did, 
especially if you have a tendency toward 
‘acidosis, if you follow the same rule—at 
least two glasses daily. But ask your doctor 
—he’s the one who’ll know.”’ 


1 ere is no better appe ° 
tizer in the morning, before 
breakfast, than @ glass of 


this delicious juice. 


To be sure of getting Cali- 
fornia Sunkist Oranges, of 





uniformly good eating qual- 
ity, look for the trade-mark on 
the wrapper and on the fruit 








Richest. Juice 


Orange Juice 


Look for It is being distributed by the growers of Sunkist Orange order from fresh oranges and lemons. Watch for th 


TI “i and Lemons to enable cafeterias, restaurants, hotels, clubs and it is your visible assurance of purity. 
11S 


; soda fountains to more quic kly and conveniently make for you Prospective Buyers: Learn about our unusual cost 
Machine pure, wholesome orange and lemon juice drinks. proposition on tl uick, efficient chine. Write us fo: 
The dealers using the Sunkist (Electric) Fruit Juice Fx con pl te information, erms if adesireda State line of 
tractor serve real orange and lemon juice drinks made to your busine SS 


Cauirornia Fruit Growers Excuance, Dept. | 





